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PKEFACE. 


"WutI  anoUur  mntobiograph;  of  an  itiaerant?" 
Yes,  my  friead,  another  autobiography.  And  why  sboold 
there  not  be  another,  and  even  atitt  another?  Btt^apli- 
ical  sketches  have  been  written  of  very  many  of  onr  Rev- 
olutionary patriots  ;  and  yet,  who  feels  that  they  are  too 
many?  Who  would  not  greet  with  a  glad  smile  the 
well- authenticated  autobiography  of  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Revolution — describing  the  thrilling  scenes  of  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom  through  which  our  fathers  passed  ? 
So  with  regard  to  those  old  veterans  of  the  cross,  who, 
by  their  sacritice,  toil,  and  fidelity  to  Ood,  laid  the  foan- 
dationH  and  reared  the  noble  fabric  of  Methodism.  Let 
them  enter  into  history.  Let  their  heroism,  their  devo- 
tion, toils,  and  triumphs  he  placed  upon  record.  No 
class  of  men  have  been  more  overlooked  in  American 
history  ;  and  yet  none  have  higher  claims  to  a  noble  and 
generous  recognition  in  that  history,  than  the  pioneer 
Methodist  preachers.  It  is  but  just  now  that  the  sub- 
stantial service  done  by  such  men  to  their  country,  as  well 
as  to  their  God,  is  begin niug  to  be  understood. 

The  name  of  "  Father  Young  "  is  identified  with  both 
the  earlier  and  later  history  of  Methodism  in  the  great 
west.  Uis  personal  narrative  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  wholo  Ghureh. 

The  following,  found  in  the"Excerpta  from  Corre- 
spondence,"  in  the  Ladies'  Repository,  is  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  an  old  man  retiring  from  the  effective  ranks,  after 


haring  served  God  and  his  generation.  We  scarcely 
need  b&j  that  it  was  from  a  note  written  by  the  author 
and  subject  of  this  aatobiograpby.  "  After  having  gone 
in  and  out  before  the  Church  for  fifty-four  years,  I  am 
now  compelled  to  retire.  I  am  now  in  the  neighborbood 
of  total  blindness.  My  strength  is  ebbing  out  with  great 
rapidity.  I  shall  Boon  be  done  with  life  and  its  caree. 
While  yon  are  actively  and  snccessfnlly  engaged  in  doing 
the  work  of  your  great  Master,  I  ehall  be  sitting  in  my 
lonely  cottage,  repenting  of  all  my  former  wrongs,  be- 
lieving  in  Jesua  Christ,  and  trying  to  love  God  with  all 
my  heart.  Qow  gloomy  is  the  end  of  human  life,  uncon- 
nected with  that  which  is  to  come !  My  highest  enjoy- 
inent  in  time,  next  to  religion,  will  he  in  going  to  the 
fao&ae  of  God.  It  is  not  likely  yoo  will  ever  see  my  face 
^;aiD.  I  have  spent  a  long  life  in  trying  to  do  good, 
and  I  am  anziooB  to  do  good  to  the  very  last  honr  of  my 
life.    My  trust  is  in  my  Redeemer." 

Thoagh  the  author  still  lingers  on  theae  mortal  shores, 
the  calm  assurance  and  tmst  here  evinced  betoken  that 
his  son  of  life  will  sink  calmly  and  gloriously  to  its 
repose. 

It  is  dne  to  state  that  the  general  editor,  in  consequenc* 
of  other  and  imperative  official  duties,  has  been  able  to 
give  little  editorial  snpervision  to  this  work.  But  be  has 
been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  commit  the  matter  to 
Bev.  Charles  Adams,  whose  high  character  as  a  scholar 
and  writer,  as  well  as  a  Christian  minister,  is  an  ample 
guarantee  for  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  ex- 
ocuted.  The  manuscript  was  also  carefully  examined  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  and  the  work  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  him. 

D.  W.  C. 

Wbtxbh  Book  Coxcxbm,  Junb  1,  1857. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


-•••" 


Thb  venerable  man  whose  autobiography  is  here 
introdaced  to  the  public,  is  a  few  months  older  than 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  Native 
American  citizens,  bom  under  colonial  jurisdiction, 
are  becoming  scarce  among  us,  and  will  soon  entirely 
disappear.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other  existed,  the 
personal  history  of  Rev.  Jacob  Young,  D.D.,  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  this  generation.  The  labor  of 
getting  it  up,  at  his  advanced  age,  must  have  been 
onerous.  Having  been  long  afflicted  in  his  eyes,  and 
for  some  years  nearly  deprived  of  vision,  he  labored 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  employ  an 
amanuensis.  This  was  embarrassing.  Dictating  for 
another  to  write,  is  similar  to  preaching  through 
an  interpreter;  it  disturbs  the  regular  current  of 
thought  and  language,  and  checks  the  inspiration  of 
the  theme.  Still,  the  reader  will  be  well  entertained 
with  this  book,  and  the  Church  generally  will  realize 
a  favor  conferred  by  its  publication.  The  revision  of 
Dr.  Thomson,  and  editorial  scrutiny  of  Dr.  Clark,  are 
ample  security  for  its  literary  character,  while  the 
well-known  claims  of  the  author  to  candor  and  verac- 
ity are  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  truthfulness. 
'  15 
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Dr.  YouDg  iras  bom  uid  reared  on  the  western 
frontier,  and  became  accostomed  to  privation  and 
hardsbip,  toil  and  peril,  in  early  life,  all  of  vbich 
were  favorable  to  that  power  of  endurance  so  import- 
ant to  him  in  his  subsequent  calling  as  a  pioneer  evan> 
gelist,  as  well  as  to  his  mental  vigor  and  moral  cour- 
age. He  was  more  than  half  a  century  engaged  in 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  regular  itinerant  ministry, 
jwmetimea  forming  new  circuits,  then  enlarging  old 
ouee,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  he  was  pre- 
siding elder  on  extensive  and  laborions  districts.  The 
first  few  years  of  toil  and  exposure,  with  some  severe 
attacks  of  fever,  nearly  broke  him  down,  but  his  con- 
Btitution  rallied,  and  he  regained  his  health,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  high  and  holy  calling  to  a  good  old  age. 

He  was  well  adapted  to  the  times  and  country  in 
which  Providence  placed  him.  He  belonged  to  a 
class  of  citisen  ministers,  called  of  God  from  the 
masses  of  the  people,  converted,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  Him  sent  back  to  the 
masses  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  which  they 
proclaimed  in  language  familiar  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  heard  them  gladly,  as  such  people  formerly 
heard  the  Savior.  H  the  Gospel  rule  be  applied  to 
these  ministers,  "By  their  fmita  ye  shall  know  them," 
they  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  who  come 
from  universities  and  schools  of  divinity.  College 
instruction  is  a  privilege,  but  npt  indispensable  to  the 
acquisition  of  ministerial  qualification.  There  are 
other  means  of  obtaining  asefiil  knowledge,  and  snch 
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«  diligently  me  them  ma;  become  learned  vithont 
college  instraodon.  Hsd;  of  onr  American  statea- 
men,  and  not  a  fev  of  our  itinerant  ministers,  are 
living  examples  of  this  tratii.  Persevering  applica- 
tion to  books  and  stndy  irill  generally  issore  success. 
Dr.  Young  evinced  an  ardent  desire  for  the  acqui* 
sition  of  knowledge  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  school  privileges,  used  such 
means  as  wen  within  his  reach.  The  second  book 
he  read  was  the  New  Testament.  This  shaped  his 
course,  fixed  his  principles,  and  secured  his  success 
in  after  life.  Though  he  grew  up  amid  patriots,  sol- 
diers, and  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  chase,  incident 
to  a  new  country,  he  never  lost  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. Though  he  was  led,  by  the  force  of  example 
and  evil  association,  out  of  the  path  of  life  in  which 
he  had  resolved  in  childhood  to  walk,  yet  he  ever 
retained  his  desire  for  mentd  improvement.  Having 
arrived  at  adult  age,  experienced  a  change  of  heart, 
and  become  exercised  in  mind  as  to  having  a  dispen- 
sation of  the  Qospel  committed  to  him,  he  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  of  studying  under  a  competent 
teacher;  bat  the  call  of  the  Church,  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  the  work,  and  the  persuasion  of  influential 
brethren,  induced  him  to  break  off  and  take  the  field 
before  he  completed  his  academical  course.  This  he 
subsequently  regretted,  feeling  embarrassed  for  want 
of  a  classical  education.  Yet,  perhaps,  a  man  reared 
in  college,  if  placed  on  his  frontier  circuit,  would 
have  been  quite  as  much  embarrassed  for  tbe  want  of 
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his  pneticftl  knovledgo  of  men  &nd  thingB  in  genentL 
After  all,  he  wu  not  so  deficient  as  muij.  He  had 
acquired  the  elementary  principles  of  an  English 
education;  and  before  h«  entered  the  ministry,  he 
me  well  read  in  philosophy  and  ancient  history,  still 
better  in  theology,  and,  best  of  all,  he  was  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  holy  Scriptares.  On  this  fonndadan, 
he  proceeded  to  build;  and,  being  always  studions,  he 
h«8  read  as  much,  and  retained  the  substance  of  his 
reading  as  well,  as  any  man  of  my  acquaintance. 
Better  judges  than  I  hare  pronounced  faim  one  of  the 
best  theologians  and  historians  in  onr  country.  That 
he  has  retained  some  provincialisms,  contracted  in 
early  life,  is  admitted;  but  the  same  is  true  of  some 
doctors  of  divinity,  nearly  of  lus  own  age,  who  were 
regularly  graduated  both  in  literary  and  theological 
institutions.  Improper  habits  of  pronunciation,  ac- 
quired in  youth,  are  not  easily  reformed. 

I  became  well  acquainted  with  Br.  Young,  when  ha 
waa  probably  at  the  maximum  of  his  physical  and 
mental  vigor.  He  was  my  presiding  elder  from  the 
qmng  of  1816  to  the  antnmn  of  1819,  He  waa  then 
regarded  as  one  of  our  strongest  men  in  the  work. 
Uultitudes  of  people  attended  his  quarterly  meetings, 
expecting  to  witness  displays  of  awakening  power 
tad  saving  mercy,  and  were  seldom  disappointed. 
He  was  generally  respected  as  an  able  minister  and- 
esteemed  as  a  good  man.  The  junior  preachers  e8> 
pecially,  of  whom  I  was  one,  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
preceptor,  and  loved  him  as  a  &ther.     His  maoneVf 
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it  is  veil  known,  wu  peculiar;  the  intonations  of 
bis  voice  were  monotonouB,  and,  in  any  other  individ- 
aal,  wonid  bave  been  objectionable;  bat,  in  h™,  ire 
thosgbt  them  commendable,  ae  identifying  the  man 
m  all  liked  so  well,  and  we  should  have  regretted  the 
ibeeDce  of  his  own  peculiar  tone.  In  those  days,  be 
began  hit  day's  study  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  aUowed 
himself  no  needless  loss  of  time.  The  first  few  days 
I  was  in  his  company,  in  1816,  he  was  critically  re- 
newing Dr.  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  and  though 
he  could  readily  recite  most  of  the  rules,  tbey  did 
not,  in  the  least,  interfere  with  the  modulations  of  his 
own  voice,  which,  at  his  decease,  will  be  finally  lost, 
for  no  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  imitate  them;  any 
attempt  to  counterfeit  them  would  be  easily  detected. 
With  him,  however,  tbey  were  natural,  not  affected, 
and  soon  became  familiar  and  agreeable  to  habitual 
hearers.  But,  with  all  his  pecnliarity  of  manner  as  a 
speaker,  he  was,  in  his  best  days,  generally  popular 
and  snccessfol,  for  he  preached  and  prayed  in  detuon- 
stration  of  the  Spirit,  and  many  souls  were  saved 
under  his  ministry.  He  freely  identified  himself  with 
the  Methodists,  when  the  entire  connection  in  Amer- 
ica embraced  lesB  than  one  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  less  than  four  hundred  traveling  preocbers; 
but  he  lives  to  see  the  same  connection  with  eight 
hundred  thousand  communicants,  and  over  five  thou- 
sand effective  traveling  preachers,  exclusive  of  the 
Southern  organization,  which,  if  added,  would  swell 
the  memberBhip  to  over  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and 
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the  itinerant  ministry  to  some  eight  thovwnd — a  glo- 
rions  resolt  for  one  lifetime. 

A  faithful  record  of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  pro- 
tracted  to  fourscore  years,  can  not  fail  to  interest 
readers  in  general,  vhile  his  numerous  friends  and 
brethren  irill  enjoy  a  choice  entertainment  in  its 
perusal.  He  remembered  his  Creator  in  tiie  days 
of  his  yonth;  but  his  youthfiil  impressions,  like  the 
morning  cload  and  early  dew,  soon  passed  avay. 
When  he  became  a  man,  was  reawakened,  and  re- 
solved to  be  decidedly  religious,  his  conflict  with  sin 
and  Satan  was  terrible,  showing  that  reclamation  is 
more  difficult  than  original  couTersion.  This  part  of 
his  narrative  will  deeply  interest  all  who  seriously 
inquire  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  while  his  pro- 
tracted struggle  of  mind  over  his  divine  call  to  the 
ministry,  will  prove  instructing  and  edifying  to  all 
interested  in  knowing  the  truth  on  that  subject.  Be- 
fore our  blessed  Savior  commenced  his  public  min- 
istry, he  was  led  into  the  wilderness  and  sorely 
tempted;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whom  he 
calls  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  experience  fiery  trials 
prior  to  the  opening  of  their  mission,  or  soon  after. 
But  the  Lord  a&brds  them  supporting  and  delivering 
grace.  Taken  altogether,  this  work  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  biographical  department,  and  well  de- 
aerves,  what,  I  trust,  will  be  awarded  to  it,  an  ex- 
tended circulation. 

T.  A.  Morris. 

Hon  LoDOB,  UucH,  186T. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHILDHOOD    AND    YOUTH. 

I  WAS  bom,  in  what  is  now  called  Alleghany 
county,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  March  19th,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1776,  of  poor  but  respectable 
parents.  My  father  was  brought  up  in  the  Church 
of  England,  my  mother  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Neither  of  them  was  converted  to  God,  till  after  I 
came  to  years  of  maturity,  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  obtained  salvation  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  the  humble  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God  of  bringing  them  both  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  They 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for 
many  years  adorned  their  profession.  Their  lives 
were  tranquil,  and  their  deaths  peaceful.  My  father 
was  bom  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland.  My 
mother  was  bom  in  Berkley  county,  Virginia.  They 
were  united  in  marriage  in  1769,  and  settled  on  a 
stream  called  Back  creek,  Berkley  county,  Virginia. 
There   they  remained  till   God  blessed  their  union 

with  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Benjamin.     From  thence 
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tbej  emigrated  to  the  western  countr;,  at  that  time 
called  the  backwoods,  and  settled  near  the  Ohio  river, 
about  twenty  milea  below  Pittsburg — not  very  far 
from  where  Adam  Foe  had  his  famous  confiict  with 
the  Indian  chief,  called  Big-Foot.  There  the  ?nbject 
of  this  memoir  was  bom. 

Few  children  ever  came  into  the  world  surroanded 
by  more  perilous  drctunBtancee  than  myaelf.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  country,  that  at  this  time  the  Indian 
war  was  raging  with  dreadful  fury. 

The  log-cabin  in  which  I  was  bom,  stood  right  on 
the  frontier.  My  uncle,  Richard  Young,  built  a 
strong  log-cabin  about  thir^  yards  distant  from  my 
father's.  The  Indians  could  oome  to  the  very  doora 
without  passing  the  habitation  of  any  white  man. 
But  these  houses  were  remarkably  well  secured.  The 
shutters  to  the  doors,  were  made  of  strong  white- 
oak  puncheons,  made  smooth  and  put  together  with 
such  skill  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Indians  to 
force  them.  Between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  were 
small  holes  called  port-holes,  through  which  we  could 
project  the  mvxzlea  of  our  guns.  The  ground  wu 
BO  well  cleared  between  the  hoBSea  that  the  Indians 
could  not  approach  without  being  discovered,  and  if 
they  made  an  attack  on  one  door  they  could  be  shot 
at  through  the  port-holes  of  the  other. 

My  father,  being  an  excellent  woodsman  and  sharp- 
ehooter,  relied  upon  his  skill,  activity,  good  gun,  and 
fiuthfol  dog — for  the  protection  of  his  family.    While 
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I  was  sleeping  in  mj  cradle,  watched  by  my  careful 
mother  and  two  little  brothers  who  were  kept  within 
doors  for  fear  of  the  savages,  mj  father  and  uncle 
were  clearing  ground  to  raise  bread  for  their  families. 
While  one  worked  the  other  watched  with  a  loaded 
gun  in  hand,  his  dog  being  always  near  to  give  the 
alarm. 

In  this  way  I  spent  the  first  year  of  my  life.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  my  mother  became  so  much 
alarmed  that  she  was  unwilling  to  stay  there  any 
longer.  They  removed  to  a  settlement  on  the 
Youghiogheny,  near  where  Connclsvillc  now  stands. 
Here  I  spent  another  year  of  my  life.  During  that 
period  I  learned  nothing  from  my  parents  worth 
recording. 

The  third  year  became  more  interesting.  Of 
many  interesting  and  important  events  that  trans- 
pired during  this  year  I  have  a  distinct  recollection. 
My  father  purchased  a  pretty  little  farm  near  the 
base  of  the  famous  Laurel  Hill,  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

I  learned  from  my  mother  in  after  years  that  I 
was  remarkable  for  my  activity  and  natural  courage. 
These  two  qualities  never  forsook  me  even  in  old  age. 

A  few  of  the  incidents  of  my  early  life  I  will 
relate.  First,  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  my 
habitation,  the  kindness  of  my  father  and  mother, 
and  my  two  brothers.  My  mother's  relations  lived 
near  and  had  a  great  partiality  for  me  and  conferred 
on  me  many  favors.    I  was  placed  under  the  care 
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of  a  negro  girl,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  futhfnl- 
ness  and  kindness.  This  year,  I  began  to  take  great 
delight  in  walking  through  the  fields  and  meadovB 
wiUi  mj  two  brothers.  I  used  to  spend  hours  in  the 
delightful  sylvan  scenes,  while  pleasant  groves,  and 
singing  birds,  always  charmed  my  youthful  heart. 
This  pleasant  year  soon  run  by.  The  next  waa  a 
gloomy  one.  My  father  and  mother  made  great 
calcalations  on  my  happiness  and  usefulness,  but 
their  prospects  appear  to  have  been  blasted  in  a  day. 

I  was  attacked  with  a  bloody  flux  which  brought 
me  very  low.  My  father  eat,  for  many  a  dreary 
night,  with  me  in  his  lap  when  I  could  not  turn  my 
head.  This  year  appears  like  a  blank  in  my  life,  as 
I  remember  scarcely  any  thing  of  it  but  the  misery 
I  suffered.  I  recovered  slowly.  Before  I  was  en- 
tirely well  I  was  attacked  with  a  confirmed  asthma, 
which  lasted  till  my  fifteenth  year.  Sometimes  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  breathe.  It  was 
attended  with  a  very  severe  cough,  which  brought  on 
a  bleeding  at  the  nose.  I  often  sat  for  hours  when 
the  blood  was  flowing,  and  I  fully  expected  I  should 
eventually  bleed  to  death.  I  recollect  hearing  my 
father  say  that  I  bled  so  much  at  one  time,  that 
the  last  bleeding  would  hardly  stun  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

In  consequence  of  my  afflictions  I  was  unable  to 
go  to  school.  While  my  brothers  were  acquiring  an 
education  I  was  confined  at  home;  but,  at  this  early 
period,  I  was  resolved  that  I  would  not  live  and  die 
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in  ignorance.  My  father  bought  some  books  for  me, 
and  mj  mother  became  my  preceptress.  I  studied 
hitbfally  under  her  instractions  for  many  a  long  day. 

The  secODct  book  I  read  was  the  New  Testament ; 
and  while  reading  it,  God  applied  the  word  to  my 
heart.  Often  did  I  leave  my  mother's  presence  lest 
she  should  see  my  flowing  tears.  I  loved  the  Savior, 
and  used  to  think  If  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of  his 
incarnation,  I  would  have  followed  him  at  the  risk 
of  life.  These  convictions  continued  for  several 
years,  when  one  night,  after  the  family  were  all 
aaleep — I  was  about  ten  years  of  age — I  became 
greatly  alarmed ;  I  arose,  and  sat  for  some  time 
by  the  fire,  in  distress  of  mind  almost  beyond 
endurance. 

But  suddenly  a  change  took  place,  and  my  burden 
appeared  to  fall  off;  something  whispered  in  my 
ear  "  be  of  good  comfort,  yonr  sins  are  forgiven." 
I  then  went  to  bed  with  great  comfort,  and  for  a 
number  of  toonths  was  a  very  happy  boy. 

I  opened  my  mind  to  no  one,  for  this  was  a  dark 
time  in  the  Church,  and  I  knew  of  no  one  to  whom 
I  could  go  for  instruction.  I  continued  to  read  the 
Testament  and  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  when  I 
went  to  bed.  But  having  no  one  to  guide  me  my 
good  impressions  wore  off,  and  I  returned  again  to 
the  follies  of  the  world.  My  fall  was  very  sudden. 
I  met  with  considerable  persecution  from  my  brother 
older  than  myself,  who  was  not  willing  to  lose  my 
company.      He  possessed   a   great  flow    of   animal 
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spirits,  and  often  made  Bport  for  the  whole  &ta\\j. 
Under  these  drcnmstaDces,  mj  mind  became  painfully 
exercised,  the  enemy  often  tempted  me,  and  having 
no  religious  instmctor,  I  did  not  know  how  to  resist 
temptation.  I  was  one  day  riding  a  very  nnmly 
horse,  and  it  appeared  that  an  evil  spirit  had  entered 
htto  the  animal.  Being  greatly  provoked,  I  swore 
profanely,  and  it  seemed  ae  if  the  good  Spirit  ieti  me 
immediately.  I  left  off  saying  prayers  and  reading 
the  holy  Scriptores,  and  in  less  than  one  year  I  was 
far  worse  than  I  ever  had  been  before.  I  had  been 
a  child  of  affliction  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  my 
disease  was  a  confirmed  asthma,  which  was  removed 
by  taking  tar-pills,  or  by  the  assistance  of  natnre. 

I  was  now  abont  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  a  short 
time,  I  became  very  healthy  and  remarkable  for 
strength  and  activity.  It  may  be  tmly  said  that 
"evil  communications  corrupt  good  morals,"  as  well 
as  good  manners. 

About  this  time  I  learned  to  dance,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  ball-room,  and  charmed  with 
the  sound  of  the  nolin.  In  a  year  or  two  these  things 
became  tiale,  and  I  sought  for  and  found  a  variety 
at  the  card-table.  I  spent  my  long  winter  evenings 
in  pernicious  places,  surroonded  by  the  very  worst 
kind  of  company,  and  when  I  became  tired  of  the 
card-table  I  would  return  again  to  the  ball-room. 

About  this  time  my  father  emigrated  to  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  and  settled  on  the  frontier  in  what  is 
now  Henry  county,  near  where  Newcastle  at  present 
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Stands.  But  after  my  father  had  concluded  to  go 
to  Kentucky,  several  things  transpired  that  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Previous  to  this  time,  General 
Harmer  and  General  St.  Glair  had  both  been  de- 
feated by  the  Indians.  These  victories  inspired  the 
savages  with  an  expectation  of  general  success,  and 
the  war  became  more  bloody  than  it  had  been 
before.  My  father  and  mother  having  suffered  so 
much  from  Indian  war  in  days  of  other  years,  were 
afraid  to  venture  themselves  and  family  on  the  fron- 
tier again.  Having  sold  their  farm,  and  lost  part 
of  the  price  in  Continental  money,  they  were  a  good 
deal  reduced  in  their  temporal  circumstances.  While 
the  family  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  had  to  labor  very  hard  to 
help  support  his  father's  family. 

Finally,  the  Indian  war  came  to  a  close,  and  with 
buoyant  spirits  we  left  Pennsylvania,  took  water  at 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  and  floated 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river.  There  were 
very  many  persons  in  the  boat  in  which  we  de- 
scended, and  a  goodly  number  of  them  women,  that 
were  very  much  afraid  of  Indians.  Though  there 
was  no  real  danger,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  un- 
easiness experienced  by  the  crew.  Perhaps  I  was 
more  exposed  than  any  other  individual  during  the 
whole  voyage.  There  were  fifty-two  persons  and 
fifteen  horses  on  board,  beside  a  great  deal  of  fur- 
niture which  sunk  the  boat  very  deep.  As  it  was 
late  in  the  season,  the  weather  was  very  stormy. 
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It  fell  to  my  lot  mostly  to  steer  the  boat.  I  wu 
often  pat  to  mj  vit's  end,  not  knoiring  vhat  to  do. 
The  horses  prancing  and  trying  to  jump  out  of  the 
boat,  the  women  screaming  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  and  cowardly  men  standing  on  the  bow  cry- 
ing to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  all  at  the  some  time, 
made  perfect  confusion. 

One  gloomy  afternoon  we  came  in  sight  of  an 
island — some  cried  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left, 
and  in  this  confusion  the  boat  took  the  wrong  side 
of  the  island.  All  were  in  danger  of  being  lost. 
The  channel  being  narrow,  and  the  water  running 
with  great  force,  the  boughs  of  the  trees  leaning 
over  brushed  our  horses,  and  it  was  feared  they 
would  jump  ouL  The  women,  crying  alond  and 
praying  for  mercy,  had  a  dreadful  time.  The  steers- 
man became  very  angry,  and  to  his  own  shame, 
swore  horribly.  Havbg  thus  qttieted  the  whole 
crew,  by  great  exertions  he  got  the  boat  straight, 
and  we  glided  smoothly  through,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  in  the  broad  river  again. 

It  o(^n  fell  to  my  lot  to  furnish  fuel.  I  would 
take  a  canoe  and  go  to  the  shore,  and  let  the  boat 
float  on,  cut  and  fill  my  canoe  with  wood,  and  then, 
by  hard  rowing  for  several  hours,  come  up  with  the 
boat  again.  On  these  occasions,  my  mother  was 
very  fearful  that  lurking  Indians  along  the  shore 
might  murder  her  son.  But  by  great  care  and  hard 
toiling,  we  ran  our  boat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
tucky riv«-. 
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Here,  my  father  left  the  boat  and  traveled,  on  an 
Indian  path,  thirty  miles  to  Loudon  station,  where 
he  had  relatives  living.  They  came  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  took  the  light  furnitm-e  and  family  on 
horses,  conveye^  them  to  their  new  home,  and  stored 
the  heavy  furniture,  to  be  afterward  conveyed  by 
water  to  Drennon*s  Lick. 

A  house  being  provided  for  the  family,  all  went  to 
business,  and  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country,  and  found  them  bad 
enough.  Although  I  had  departed  far  from  the  good 
and  the  right  way  before  I  left  Pennsylvania,  yet 
these  Kentuckians  had  gone  so  much  farther  than 
any  thing  I  had  ever  known  in  wickedness,  that  I  was 
horrified  at  seeing  and  hearing  them.  The  very  sight 
of  them  was  painfully  disgusting.  Their  costume  was 
a  hunting-shirt,  buck-skin  pantaloons,  a  leathern  belt 
around  their  middle,  a  scabbard  and  a  big  knife 
fastened  to  their  belt ;  some  of  them  wore  hats,  and 
some  caps.  Their  feet  were  covered  with  moccasins, 
made  of  dressed  deer-skins.  They  did  not  think 
themselves  dressed  without  their  powder-horn  and 
shot-pouch,  or  the  gun  and  tomahawk.  They  were 
ready,  then,  for  all  alarms.  They  knew  but  little. 
They  could  clear  ground,  raise  corn,  kill  turkeys, 
deer,  bears,  buffalo,  and,  when  it  became  necessary, 
they  understood  the  art  of  fighting  the  Indians  as  well 
as  any  men  in  the  United  States.  Here  I  will  give  the 
reader  a  specimen  of  their  manners  and  customs,  which 
will  convey  some  knowledge  of  their  real  character. 
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Sfaortl;  after  ire  had  taken  up  oar  residence,  I  was 
called  upon  to  asBiBt  in  opening  »  road  from  the  place 
where  Kewcastle  now  etande,  to  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
tacky  riyer.  That  countr;,  then,  was  an  nnbroken 
forest.  There  was  nothing  but  an  Indian  trail  pass- 
ing the  wilderness.  The  Indian  warriors  were  in  the 
habit  of  crossing  the  Ohio  river,  and  leaving  their 
bark-canoeB  in  the  mouth  of  the  Kentuckj  river; 
and,  following  the  trail  into  the  white  settlement, 
where  Uie;  mnrdered  the  inhabitants,  indiscriminately, 
men,  women,  and  children,  then  stealing  a  number  of 
faoraes,  and  making  their  escape  back  to  their  own 
country. 

Pursuant  to  previous  notice,  I  met  the  company 
early  in  the  morning,  with  my  ax,  three  days'  pro- 
visions  and  my  knapsack.  Here  I  foond  a  captain, 
with  about  one  hundred  men,  all  prepared  to  labor — 
about  as  jovial  a  company  as  I  ever  saw,  all  good- 
natured  and  civil.  Had  a  man  been  there  who  had 
ever  read  the  history  of  Greece,  he  would  have 
thought  of  the  Spartans  in  their  palmy  days.  This 
was  about  the  last  of  November,  1797.  The  day 
was  cold  and  clear.  The  country  through  which  the 
company  passed  was  delightful.  It  was  not  a  flat 
country,  but,  what  the  Kentuckians  called,  rolling 
ground.  It  was  quite  well  stored  with  lofty  timber, 
and  the  nndergrowth  was  very  pretty.  The  beautiful 
cane-brakes  gave  it  a  peculiar  charm.  What  rendered 
it  most  interesting  was  the  great  abundance  of  wild 
turkeys,   deer,  bear,  and   other  wild   animals.     The 
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ctmipany  worked  hard  all  day — ^ere  very  quiet,  and 
every  man  obeyed   the  captain's  orders  punctually^ 

Just  about  sundown  the  captain  called  us  to  leave 
our  labor,  and,  after  a  short  address,  he  told  us  the 
night  was  going  to  be  very  cold,  and  we  must  make 
very  large  fires.  We  felled  the  hickory-trees,  in 
great  abundance,  and  made  great  log-heaps,  mixing 
the  dry  wood  with  the  green  hickory.  And,  lay- 
ing doim  a  kind  of  sleepers  under  the  pile,  we 
eleyated  the  heap  and  caused  it  to  bum  rapidly. 
Every  man  had  a  water-vessel  in  his  knapsack. 
We  searched,  and  found  a  stream  of  water,  and, 
by  this  time,  the  fires  were  showing  to  great  ad* 
vantage.  We  warmed  our  cold  victuals,  ate  our  sup- 
pers,  and  spent  the  evening  in  hearing  the  hunter's 
Btory  relative  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Indian  war. 
We  then  heard  some  pretty  fine  singing,  considering 
the  circumstances. 

Thus  far,  I  enjoyed  myself  well,  but  a  change  be- 
gan to  take  place.  They  became  very  rude,  and 
raised  the  war-whoop.  Their  shrill  shrieks  made  me 
tremble.  They  chose  two  captains — divided  the  men 
into  two  companies,  and  commenced  fighting  with  the 
fire-brands — the  log-heaps  having  burned  down.  The 
only  law  that  I  can  recollect  for  their  government 
was,  that  no  man  should  throw  a  brand  without  fire 
on  it,  so  that  they  might  know  how  to  dodge.  They 
fought  two  or  three  hours  in  perfect  good  nature, 
till  brands  became  scarce,  and  they  began  to  violate 
the  law.     Some  were  severely  wounded,  blood  began 
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to  flow  freelj,  and  they  were  in  a  fair  my  of  eom- 
menciog  &  fight  in  earnest. 

At  this  moment,  we  heard  the  lond  Toioe  of  the 
captain  ordering  every  man  to  retire  to  rest.  They 
dropped  their  weapons  of  warfare,  rekindled  the 
fires,  and  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep.  Suffice  it  to 
a»y,  we  finished  our  road  according  to  directions,  and 
retnmed  home  in  health  and  peace. 

Kow  let  ns  return  to  our  own  narrative.  We  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land,  in  an  nncultlvated  Bt&te— 
erected  a  log-cabin,  and  moved  into  it  the  eleventh  of 
Hay,  1797.  There  was  do  floor  to  the  cahin,  nor 
shutters  to  the  doors.  The  tall  oak-trees  overshad- 
owed it,  and  the  howling  wolves  made  music  for  oa  by 
night.  Our  money  was  gone.  Our  only  chance  to 
raise  bread  was  to  clear  the  forest  in  the  wilderness. 
The  reader  will  say  this  was  a  gloomy  prospect. 
And  BQ  it  was,  but  we  were  all  in  good  health  and 
fine  spirits,  and  went  to  work,  my  father  furnishing 
us  with  meat,  from  the  woods,  with  hia  gtm.  Buffalo 
grass  and  pea-vine  were  then  nearly  knee-high  in 
every  direction.  We  bought  some  milcfa  cows,  and 
made  a  large  qnantity  of  sugar  early  in  the  spring. 
Although  we  could  not  say  our  land  flowed  with  milk 
and  honey,  it  flowed  with  milk  and  sugar.  The 
experienced  hunter — my  father — brought  us  toads 
of  fat  turkeys  and  venison  every  day.  He  being  a 
mechanic,  as  well  as  a  hunter,  erected  a  small  mill, 
called  a  hand-mill.  Early,  every  morning,  we  ground 
the  meal  to  mako  our  daily  bread.     In  a  short  time 
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▼e  had  a  fine  field  planted  with  Indian  corn,  large 
patches  of  melons,  cucumbers,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  common  to  that  climate.  We 
▼ere  truly  a  happy  family. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  changes  I  had  no  relig- 
ions impressions — ^it  appeared  as  if  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  given  to  hardness  of  heart,  and  blind- 
ness of  mind,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  bad  popu- 
lation, I  soon  formed  unhallowed  associations.  Al- 
though the  people  were  generally  illiterate,  there 
were  some  learned  men  mingling  among  them.  But 
unfortunately  these  learned  men  were,  most  of  them, 
desperate  characters.  They  had  emigrated  from 
New  England,  and  others  of  the  old  states  in  the 
Union ;  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  there  were  some 
exceptions.  In  these  frontiers  there  were  some 
noble  families,  honorable  gentlemen  and  ladies,  try- 
ing to  bring  up  their  families  in  the  good  and  right 
way,  but  as  I  was  a  sportsman  I  had  little  communi- 
cation with  them.  As  the  region  was  soon  densely 
populated,  dancing-houses  and  gambling-rooms  were 
erected  and  race-grounds  prepared,  and  I  recom- 
menced the  bad  practices  I  had  followed  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  spent  my  Sabbaths  in  a  very  improper 
manner.  Seeking  the  deepest  and  wildest  shades,  I 
spent  the  Lord's  holy  day  in  gambling — my  mother 
weeping  at  home,  and  my  father  looking  melancholy 
and  heart-broken  on  my  return.  In  a  short  time  I 
became  a  desperately-wicked  man,  associating  with 
bad  characters  and  often  getting  into  dreadful  rook* 
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eries,  where  personal  safety  and  eren  life  were  in 
danger. 

One  of  these  Bcesee  of  danger  I  here  relate.  Be- 
JDg  one  day  at  the  mouth  of  Kentacky  river,  I  fell  in 
with  a  company  of  sharpers,  headed  by  a  desperate 
character  from  New  England,  who  cheated  me  oat 
of  a  very  fine  horse.  And  as  appeals  to  honor  and 
law  were  all  in  vain,  the  horse  being  concealed,  I 
resolved  to  chastise  the  villain  and  let  him  go ;  bat 
be  pleaded  that  be  was  nnder  siso  and  conld  not 
settle  the  qnarrel  in  that  way.  But  he  had  many 
BbroQg  and  able-bodied  coadjutors  in  this  a&ir.  I 
proposed  to  let  any  one  of  them  take  his  place,  and 
settle  the  matter  according  to  Kentucky  costom. 
This  offer  they  all  declined;  but  I  saw  that  by  ma- 
neuvering, two  or  three  were  about  falling  oa  me  at 
once,  and  as  I  had  no  one  to  help  me  but  a  brother 
who  was  a  weakly  man,  I  had  to  rely  upon  my  own 
reaources.  Fortunately,  I  saw  a  large  number  of 
brickbats  lying  near  the  place  where  I  stood,  and  I 
used  them  to  great  advantage.  They  all  ran  into 
the  house  and  locked  the  door.  After  a  few  min- 
utes, the  Yankee  reappeared  with  five  or  six  behind 
him.  I  was  informed  that  he  was  armed  with  a 
dirk,  and  I  was  farther  informed  that  this  rascal 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  stabbing  men  before.  But 
the  coward  and  his  company  soon  discovered  that  a 
dirk  was  a  poor  instrument  to  defend  a  man  against 
brickbats.  They  retreated  again  hastily  and  locked 
their  door,  and  sent  s  messenger  to  let  me  know  that 
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I  might  have  my  horse  again.  So  the  affray  ended. 
Thos  passed  a  dreadful  day,  and  without  taking 
shame  to  myself,  or  giving  gratitude  to  almighty 
God. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AWAKENING  AND  CONVERSION, 

About  this  time  Methodist  preaching  came  into 
the  neighborhood,  and  I  began  to  have  serious 
thoughts  again;  but  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  day  of  grace  was  gone  forever,  having 
spent  five  or  six  years  since  the  Spirit  of  God  seemed 
to  have  left  me.  Sinning  with  a  high  hand  and  an 
outstretched  arm,  I  thought  I  had  traveled  so  far 
from  God  that  I  never  could  return.  I  therefore 
settled  in  this  dark  conclusion,  '^  I  will  make  the 
best  I  can  of  a  short  life ;  I  will  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  the  world  can  afford." 

At  this  time  there  certainly  was  a  change  for  the 
better.  Instead  of  spending  the  Sabbath  days  as 
before  described,  I  spent  them  in  the  house  of  (jod. 
I  did  not  attend  the  Methodist  meeting,  but  the  Se- 
ceders'  Church  with  my  father  and  mother.  Here  I 
appeared  to  derive  very  little  benefit,  and  finally  con- 
cluded I  would  go,  for  once,  and  hear  the  Methodists. 
I  thought  it  was  a  very  feeble  sermon,  and  said  to 
my  companions,  on  my  way  home,  that  I  could  preach 
a  better  sermon  myself.  I  rashly  concluded  that  all 
the  evil  reports  I  had  heard  about  the  Methodists 
were  tme,  and  that  I  would  pay  no  more  attention 
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to  them ;  aod  as  I  received  no  benefit  bom  the  8e- 
ceders'  meetings,  I  thought  it  better  to  stay  at  home 
and  read  the  Bible.  I  read  the  old  Weatmlnster 
Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  light  of  the  Bible,  with  a 
Tiew  to  knoir  if  the  doctrine  of  Calvinism  was  a  doc- 
trine of  Scripture.  I  thought  if  I  could  satisfy  mjself 
that  Calvinifim  is  true,  I  would  then  be  at  ease ;  but 
this  I  could  not  do.  I  saw  as  clearly  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  that  if  the  Bible  was  true,  the* 
old  Confession  was  falae ;  and  I  had  been  taught  from 
early  youth,  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  and  suffi- 
cient rule  both  of  our  faith  and  practice.  My  heart  be- 
gan to  cleave  unto  that  blessed  book.  My  convictions 
increased  slowly  but  steadily,  till  my  feelings  became 
intense,  and  at  tiroes  the  hope  sprang  up  in  my  heart 
that  God  would  have  mercy  at  last. 

One  evening  I  opened  my  mind  to  my  mother 
apon  these  subjects,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  life. 
As  well  as  I  now  recollect,  her  mind  appeared  to  be 
rather  dark,  but  she  gave  me  some  good  instruction 
and  some  good  advice.  She  told  me  that  I  was  under 
conviction — that  conviction  always  preceded  conver- 
sion, and  that  if  I  continued  to  aeek  the  Lord  he 
would  be  found  of  mc.  The  Methodists,  at  that  time, 
were  preaching  in  a  little  log-cabin  near  where  I 
lived.  The  bouse  belonged  to  a  very  good  man  by  the 
name  of  Hugh  0.  Gull,  with  whom  I  was  on  intimate 
terms,  and  who  often  invited  me  to  come  and  hear 
preaching.  But  I  would  not  go;  I  thought  my  life 
bad  become  intolerable,  and  then  I  returned  again  to 
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foil;,  and  for  seTeral  months  led  a  desperate  life.  Ra- 
Btraining  grace  seemed  to  hare  been  taken  from  me. 

About  thia  time  the  circuit  preachers  were  changed. 
Of  the  two  new  preachers  one  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  b;  the  name  of  John  Pf^e,  the  other  a  joong 
man  \>j  the  name  of  Lewis  William  Hnnt.  They 
were  preceded  b;  the  veaerable  Henry  Smith,  then 
in  the  morning  of  life.  The  preacher  in  charge 
was  a  very  superior  man — he  waa  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  of  the  first  order  of  talents.  The  young 
man  was  a  fine  singer  and  truly  eloquent.  Cariosity 
led  me  to  go  and  hear  the  new  preachers.  While  the 
preacher  in  charge  was  making  the  first  prayer,  I 
became  convinced  that  he  waa  a  man  of  God.  ]>aring 
the  sermon  I  saw  thiugs  in  a  new  lig^t  irom  what  I 
ever  had  before ;  my  heart  became  t«ider  and  I 
wept  freely.  I  retamed  full  of  good  desires,  and 
here  a  struggle  between  nature  and  grace  began  in 
good  earnest  I  had  a  clear  proof  that  "  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God,"  etc.  Daring  that 
week,  it  appeared  that  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
rallied,  and  the  fallen  son  of  Adam  yielded  to  temp- 
tation. I  had  a  horse-race  on  hand  with  a  despe- 
rately bad  man.  Iwent  on  to  the  ground  and  was  very 
near  losing  my  life.  This  day  never  can  be  for- 
gotten by  me.  I  ever  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
moat  important  epochs  in  my  life.  I  often  trembled 
while  reflecting  on  that  eventful  day.  Here  ended 
my  wild  career. 

On  Sunday  morning,  I  went  to  bear  the  young 
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preacher,  and  when  the  eermon  wan  over  I  vent  oat 
■nd  wept  bitterly.  After  the  congregation  retired 
they  held  dau  meeting.  It  appeared  to  be  an  ez-  ' 
eellent  meeting.  In  the  evening  I  vent  again  to 
hear  preaching  in  a  private  hoaae — for  by  thia  time 
thej  had  a  small  log  church  built.  The  boose  was 
crowded  with  attentive  hearers.  I  took  my  seat  on 
a  large  chest  near  where  the  preacher  stood.  An 
^ed  minister  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Woodfield 
preached.  The  circuit  preacher  exhorted,  and  a 
glorions  display  of  Divine  power  followed.  The 
congregation  was  melted  into  tears;  I  could  com- 
pare it  to  nothing  but  a  storm  of  wind.  As  well 
M  I  now  recollect,  the  congregation  nearly  all  rose 
From  their  seats,  and  began  to  fall  upon  the  floor 
like  trees  thrown  down  by  a  whirlwind.  In  a  short 
time  nearly  all  the  congregation  wore  upon  the  floor, 
some  shouting  for  joy,  others  crying  aloud  for 
mercy.  I  became  very  uneasy,  and  changed  my 
position ;  while  standing  on  my  feet,  a  pious  man 
approached  me  and  addressed  mo  in  the  following 
words:  "Jacob  Tonng,  I  suppose  this  appears  to 
be  enthusiasm  to  you."  I  attempted  to  reply,  but 
had  lost  the  power  of  speech — my  tears  flowed 
freely,  my  knees  became  feeble,  and  I  trembled 
like  BelBhazzar ;  jny  strength  failed  and  I  fell  upon 
the  floor — the  great  deep  of  my  heart  appeared  to 
be  broken  up.  But  alas,  for  me,  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  my  cry  was,  "Woe  is  me;  I  am  undone."  The 
preacher  exhorted   and   prayed  for  me,  for  several 
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hoars,  but  it  appeued  to  avail  nothing.  The  meeU 
iDg  over,  I  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart.  The 
next  morning  was  the  time  to  try  my  moral  courage; 
I  had  to  meet  niy  parents.  My  father,  who  was 
an  overbearing  man,  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
Methodists.  I  met  with  a  very  cold  reception,  for 
they  all  knew  where  I  had  been.  This  was  a  dark 
and  dreadful  day  to  my  poor  sonl.  I  soon  retired 
to  the  solitary  grove  and  soaght  the  Lord  with  all 
my  heart — wandering  from  tree  to  tree,  moaning 
like  a  dove  that  had  lost  his  mate,  and  crying  like 
the  crane  in  the  desert.  Thus  I  spent  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  returned  to  the  house  where  I  had 
received  my  death  wound.  The  lady  of  the  house, 
who  was  very  pious  and  gifted,  appeared  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  me.  I  took  my  seat  near  the  fire  and 
continued  to  weep.  She  inquired  how  I  had  spwfc 
the  day ;  I  gave  her  no  answer,  only  said,  "  If  I 
could  hear  singing  and  praying  it  would  aSbrd  me 
some  relief."  Without  any  ceremony,  she  arose 
and  commenced  giving  out  a  hymn,  and  while  they 
sung  the  first  verse,  my  physical  powers  gave  way. 
I  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  there  I  lay  many  hours, 
having  no  recoUecUoD  of  any  thing  that  passed,  only 
that  my  mind  was  dark  and  my  soul  greatly  dis- 
tressed. Toward  midnight,  the  light  appeared  to 
shine  from  the  south  part  of  heaven,  and  God,  in 
mercy,  lifted  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon 
me,  and  I  was  translated  from  the  power  of  darkness 
into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son,  and  rejoiced 
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widi  joy  noBpealcable  %ni  full  of  glory.  I  aroM 
from  the  floor  praising  God  with  a  load  voice. 

After  some  time  spent  in  delightful  conversatioit, 
I  retired  to  bed  and  had  a  comfortable  night's  rest 
The  next  morning  I  arose  early,  took  a  nalk  np  b 
k>ng  lane,  and,  turning,  took  my  stand  on  a  high 
eminence — directing  my  face  toward  the  east  The 
morning  was  cold,  clear,  and  bcantifolly  bright;  the 
nm  arose  in  all  his  splendor ;  the  heavens  appeared 
new ;  in  fact,  the  earth  and  the  heavens  all  appeared 
new— reminding  me  of  the  "new  heavens  and  new 
earth  wherein  dwellcth  righteousness." 

This  was  the  first  day  of  my  spiritual  existence, 
■nd  it  was  a  happy  day.  Having  some  temporal 
bnainess  to  attend  to,  I  did  not  return  to  my 
&ther'B  honse  till  the  evening.  Tbo  family  where 
I  transacted  the  business  were  related  to  my  own, 
md  as  they  were  aware  that  I  would  meet  with 
great  opposition  at  home,  they  thought  they  would 
make  the  way  as  easy  as  possible.  So  they  sent  for 
my  father  and  mother  to  come  over  and  dine  with 
them  that  day.  The  old  people  not  knowing  what 
tad  taken  pla«e,  and  the  company  being  pleasant, 
they  enjoyed  themselves  well.  The  lady  of  the 
house  being  quite  a  manager,  knew  how  to  turn 
every  thing  to  the  beat  advantage;  She  embraced 
the  propitious  opportunity  to  tell  them  what  had 
happened  with  regard  to  their  son  Jacob.  My 
mother  appeared  to  listen  with  attention  and  in- 
terest, but  my  father  became  angry.     They  saw  tho 
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storm  ma  gftthering,  and  all  remained  silent.  The 
old  gentlemaa  finally  broke  silence,  and  said  he 
was  Borry  that  his  son,  whom  he  had  raised  with 
so  mnch  tenderness,  shonld  disgrace  him  and  his 
family  in  a  strange  coontry — ^for  we  had  lired  bnt 
a  short  time  in  Kentnclcy.  The  gentleman  of  the 
hoose  tried  to  paciiy  him,  bnt  all  in  vain;  he  left 
the  honse  in  a  great  rage,  and  went  home  tctj 
angry  indeed.  My  mother  soon  followed,  and  left 
the  family  bathed  in  tears. 

In  the  evening  I  returned  as  happy  as  a  prince. 
While  passing  the  gate  on  the  way  home,  the  gen- 
tleman whose  house  I  had  left  in  the  morning,  saw 
me  and  requested  me  to  come  in.  He  related  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  ad- 
vised  me  not  to  go  home  that  night.  I  knew  I 
shoald  have  to  breast  the  storm,  and  the  sooser 
the  better.  I  bade  them  all  good  evening  and  passed 
on.  Before  I  reached  home  I  kneeled  down  and 
prayed.  I  soon  arrived  at  the  house,  but  met  with 
a  very  cold  reception.  I  do  not  recollect  that  one 
word  was  spoken  for  hours.  The  family  Bible  lay 
near  where  I  sat;  I  opened  and  commenced  reading. 
I  then  kneeled  down  and  made  a  short  prayer.  They 
all  looked  as  if  they  were  astonished — and  no  won- 
der that  tbey  should  be  surprised  to  hear  their 
wicked  Jacob  pray — they  had  often  heard  him  swear, 
bnt  never  had  heard  him  pray  before.  In  that  mo- 
ment the  cloud  broke — they  all  became  friendly  and 
kind — father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  all  began  to 
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passed  over. 

My  mother's  only  feu-  now  waa  ibat  I  was  de- 
ceived— tliat  I  had  taken  oonviotion  for  coDversion. 
She  waa  a  sensible  woman,  and  very  honest,  and 
very  freqaently  entered  into  long  and  pious  converei^ 
tiona  with  me.  I  spent  several  weeka  in  a  very 
happy  frame  of  mind.  One  day,  riding  by  myself, 
tny  mother's  remarka  bore  heavily  on  my  mind,  and 
I  waa  led  to  take  a  retrospecUve  view  of  my  past  life. 
Uy  crimes  appeared  before  me  in  very  dark  colors, 
and  donbts  begui  to  arise  in  relation  to  my  oon- 
veraion,  and,  in  one  hour  from  that  time,  I  appeared 
on  the  verge  of  despair.  My  mind  grew  darker  and 
darker,  and  I  came  to  the  dreadful  conclusion  that 
I  was  a  deceived  man — that  I  had  made  a  profession 
of  religion,  and  had  none ;  and  now  my  condition 
waa  worse  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  I  was  not 
acqoainted  with  the  devil's  devices.  While  on  my 
way  home,  I  passed  the  house  of  a  very  pious  family ; 
they  huled  me,  and  invited  me  to  stop.  There  were 
several  members  of  the  Church  there,  and  they 
thought  it  best  to  havo  a  prayer  meeting.  When 
they  came  near,  they  saw  the  tears  streaming  from 
my  eyes.  I  told  them  I  was  a  deceived  man,  and 
rode  00*  with  great  speed.  I  left  them,  as  I  suppose, 
weeping. 

By  this  time,  nightfall  had  come  on,  and  I  sought 
for  the  deepest,  wildest  shade.  I  left  the  road,  and 
passed  into  a  dense  forest.     Then  I  dismounted,  and 
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let  my  horse  go,  saddle  tmd  bridle.  Aa  veil  as  I  now 
remember,  I  kneeled  down  hj  the  root  of  a  large  tree, 
and  tried  to  pray,  but  all  in  vain.  X  rose  &om  my 
knees  and  went  to  another  place,  and  kneeled  again. 
I  cried  to  God  in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit,  but 
received  no  answer.  I  then  arose  and  wandered 
through  the  dark  forest  for  some  hoars.  After  many 
fruitless  efforts  in  this  doleful  place,  I  resolved  to 
try  to  find  my  way  home.  I  arrired  there  a  little 
before  daylight,  and  found  the  famUy  all  asleep. 
My  mother  heard  my  well-known  step  and  dismal 
groans,  and  asked  me,  with  great  emphasis,  what  was 
the  matter.  Some  time  passed  before  I  answered. 
I>aring  this  interval,  my  parents  both  arose,  and  took 
their  scats  near  the  fire.  I  related  to  them  my  tale 
of  woe,  and  told  them  I  feared  I  had  been  deceived 
with  regard  to  my  conversion.  My  mother  told  me 
this  was  what  she  had  been  fearing  all  the  time — that 
she  saw  I  was  too  confident.  During  this  interview, 
many  things  passed  between  my  parents  and  myself 
that  i  can  not  now  recollect.  While  engaged  in  con- 
versation, my  heart  became  tender,  and  tears  began 
to  flow  plentifully,  which  gave  me  some  relief.  My 
mother  advised  me  to  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep.  I 
complied  with  her  request,  and  laid  myself  down  on 
a  little  pallet  by  the  fire. 

To  my  great  surprise,  my  dear  old  father  fell 
npon  his  knees,  to  pray  to  almighty  God  for  his 
afflicted  son.  Being  overcome  with  fatigue,  I  fell 
asleep.     While  sleeping,  I  had  a  very  ungular  d 
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Li  my  dream,  Satan  made  his  appearance,  with  a 
large  black  book  in  his  hand,  and  urged  me,  by  many 
considerations,  to  write  my  name  in  it.  Bat  I  re- 
sisted him  with  all  my  powers,  and  felt  that  I  wonld 
rather  die  than  comply  with  his  reqnest.  During  this 
conflict  with  the  enemy,  the  Savior  appeared  with 
the  book  of  life  in  his  hand.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
hook  described  by  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  these 
words,  **  There  is  another  biwkj  which  is  the  book  of 
life."  He  opened  the  book,  and  showed  me  my  name 
there  recorded.    Here  the  dream  ended. 

I  slept  some  time,  when  I  awoke  and  felt  refreshed. 
I  took  my  morning  walk,  and  the  dark  cloud  under 
which  I  had  been  laboring  passed  off,  and  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  arose  upon  my  soul,  with  healing  in 
his  wingft,  and  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing.  I  have 
never  been  attacked  on  the  same  ground  from  that 
day  to  this.  Prayer  meeting  night  soon  came  on, 
and  I  hasted  away  to  tell  my  brethren  the  joyful 
news,  as  many  of  them  had  heard  of  my  severe  con- 
flict. They  had  the  meeting  opened  with  singing  and 
prayer.  I  then  arose^  and  gave  them  my  simple  nar- 
ration, which  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  meeting, 
and  they  had  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord. 

About  this  time,  I  spent  several  very  pleasant 
weeks.  Almost  every  body,  saint  and  sinner,  ap- 
peared glad  that  I  was  converted.  I  spent  the  most 
of  the  time  in  visiting;  going  from  house  to  house, 
I  met  with  many  a  smiling  face  and  warm  shake  of 
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the  hand.  Some  few,  however,  were  diMppointed; 
but  thej  comforted  themBelrea  by  eajing,  "We  iriU 
soon  h&ve  him  back  again."  Their  prediction  iras, 
that  I  would  not  remain  in  the  Church  six  months ; 
bnt  they  were  mistaken.  Fifty-three  jeara  have 
rolled  away,  and  I  still  stand,  a  raoDument  of  God's 
mercy.  I  had  a  beloved  brother,  Benjamin  Yonng. 
He  was  a  school-teacher.  Having  heard  what  had 
taken  place,  he  came  to  hear  and  see  for  himself. 
At  the  first  meeting,  he  appeared  greatly  agitated, 
and  asked  me  to  walk  with  him  alone.  We  had  not 
conversed  an  boor,  before  conviction  fastened  on  him; 
the  great  deep  of  his  wicked  heart  seemed  broken  np. 
He  soaght  and  found  pardon,  through  the  blood  of 
the  Redeemer.  Two  weeks  after  hia  eonversion,  the 
circuit  preacher  came  round,  and  I  went  to  neetiug. 
The  congregation  was  an  usually  large.  The  day 
being  cold,  they  held  their  meeting  in  a  private 
hoase.  Shortly  after  I  reached  the  place,  the  vener- 
able man  of  God  rode  np  to  the  gate,  and  I  thought 
I  never  saw  such  a  man  before.  He  rode  a  large 
black  horse,  was  very  ueatly  dressed,  but  very  plainly. 
He  wore  &  broad-rimmed  hat.  He  was  tall  and  ele- 
gantly built,  and  his  hair  hung  in  beautiful  ringlets  on 
his  manly  shoulders.  He  entered  the  log-cabin,  gave 
OQt  his  hymn,  the  people  sung,  and  he  kneeled  down 
and  prayed.  Such  a  prayer  I  never  heard  before. 
He  preached  an  excellent  sermon.  The  people  were 
greatly  excited.  He  dismissed  them  while  they  were 
bathed  in  tears,  and  told  them  he  was  about  to  hold 
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»  class  meeting.  The  people  nearly  all  remuned. 
This  was  the  first  class  meeting  I  ever  saw.  Some 
vept,  others  shouted,  and  others  talked  very  prettily. 
At  length  the  preacher  came  round  to  me.  I  told 
my  experience,  and  received  some  good  advice.  Ho 
then  opened  the  door  for  Church  members.  I  arose, 
among  others  who  went  forward  and  gave  their  hands. 
He  wrote  my  name  on  the  class-paper.  He  was  not 
willing  to  let  me  go  home,  and  he  spent  the  afternoon 
with  me.  I  was  greatly  edified,  and  not  a  little  com- 
forted, by  his  godly  conversation. 

At  this  time,  a  glorioas  revival  of  religion  com- 
menced, which  lasted  about  tlirce  yoars,  without  inter- 
mission, if  I  remember  correctly. 

My  brother  Benjamin  joined  the  Church  and  com- 
menced preaching.  Father  and  mother,  and  almost 
the  whole  family,  embraced  religion  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

CALL   TO   THE    MIN'ISTBT. 

Thkrb  was  now  a  general  expectation  waked  op  in 
Chnrch  and  neighborhood,  that  Qod  would  call  me 
to  preach.  In  the  prajer  meetings,  almost  every  one 
whose  Toice  was  heard,  would  pray  that  God  wonld 
call  me  to  the  ministxj.  The  ministers  and  old  mem- 
bers urged  it  upon  me,  but  I  thought  it' impossible, 
and  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  what  they  said  either 
in  their  prayers  or  counsels. 

About  this  time,  oar  aged  presiding  elder,  Francis 
Fythos,  came  round,  preached,  and  administered  th« 
aacraments.  His  text  was,  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye 
my  people,  saith  your  God."  As  my  father  and 
mother  were  divided  in  their  creed,  one  a  Presbyte- 
rian, the  other  an  Episcopalian,  I  had  never  been 
baptized.  The  old  elder  baptized  me  jast  before  he 
administered  the  Lord's  supper.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  I  had  great  fears  and  scniples  about  ap- 
proaching the  holy  table.  I  now  considered  myself 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  went  on  my 
way  rejoicing;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have 
always  had  an  undisputed  place  witlun  her  sacred 
pde. 
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Now,  having  laid  a^ide  all  vain  and  sinfal  pleasnres, 
I  begsn  to  feel  an  intense  thirst  for  knowledge,  p&r- 
ticularlj  and  especially  the  knowledge  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  Having  but  few  books  in  the  family 
library,  I  began  to  search  for  new  books.  The  first 
that  was  put  into  roy  hands  was  Freeborn  Garrett- 
son's  Journal.  This  I  read  with  great  delight,  and, 
I  humbly  trust,  with  much  profit.  I  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  little  books  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
second  book  I  read  was  John  Nelson  and  Thomas 
Walsh's  Journal.  This  was  a  handsome  volume.  I 
read  it  through  in  a  short  time,  and  was  much  edified 
and  instructed,  especially  in  reading  the  last  part. 
The  desire  to  improve  my  mind  increased  daily.  I 
read  the  Methodist  Discipline  and  doctrinal  tracts, 
and  rejoiced  greatly  to  know  that  I  was  truly  a  sen- 
timental Methodist.  I  continued  to  read  the  Bible, 
with  other  good  books,  such  as  Fletcher's  Appeal, 
and  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  Wesley's  Sermons,  and 
Fletcher's  Works. 

While  I  was  reading,  studying,  and  praying,  it  was 
impressed  on  my  mind  that  I  ought  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance.  But  this  I  thought  I  could  not  do;  there- 
fore, I  concluded  the  impression  must  have  come  from 
the  wicked  one,  and  I  resisted.  About  this  time  the 
leading  members  began  to  urge  me  to  exhort,  which 
alarmed  and  really  terrified  me.  I  steadfastly  ro- 
usted their  invitation,  and  the  internal  convictions,  for 
one  whole  year.  During  this  time  I  lost  my  comfort, 
and  fell  into  doubts  and  darkness.    No  one  could  give 
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me  any  comfort.  Sometimes  I  appeared  on  tKe  brink 
of  despair,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  take  mj 
Bible  and  go  into  a  hermitage.  I  thought  about 
crossing  the  Ohio  river,  and  seeking  a  lonely  cave  in 
the  wilderness,  where  I  should  see  tlie  face  of  man  no 
more.  But  God,  in  great  mercy,  sustained  me,  and 
hia  returning  grace  prevented  me  from  taking  any 
wrong  step.  At  times  I  found  relief  by  reading  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  praying  in  secret,  and  had  some 
gracious  visitations  in  prayer  and  class  toeetinge. 
The  Churcli  watched  over  me  with  great  care,  and  did 
every  tiling  in  their  power  to  help  me  forward.  The 
Baptist  Church  seemed  to  take  a  more  lively  interest 
in  my  prosperity  than  the  Methodist. 

About  this  time,  I  began  to  yield  to  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  a  divine  call.  There  were  two  other 
young  men  in  the  society  exercised  in  the  same  man- 
ner. We  often  spoke,  one  to  the  other,  and  I  believe 
the  Lord  often  heard  and  answered  us.  We  agreed, 
one  evening,  that  we  would  appoint  a  meeting  the 
next  evening,  at  a  certain  place.  The  ensuing  morn- 
ing, without  eating  or  drinking,  we  all  met  in  a  re- 
tired grove,  and  spent  the  day  in  fasting,  weeping, 
and  praying,  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At 
tiiat  time  we  all  appeared  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  came  together  shouting  the  high  praises  of  God, 
for  each  one  had  been  by  himself.  We  spent  some 
time  in  delightful  conversation,  and  then  attended  our 
previous  appointment.  One  opened  the  meeting 
with  singing  and  prayer,  rose  op,  took  a  text,  and 
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preached  a  aermon.  It  vas  his  first  attempt.  The 
large  congregatioD  appeared  delighted  above  measure. 
The  other  oae  rose  and  tried  to  exhort — had  but  little 
to  B»j — sat  down  and  wept.  Then  came  Jacob's  torn. 
I,  like  poor  Ephraim,  spoke  tremblingl;.  I  knew  not 
that  be  exalted  himself  in  Israel.  The  congregation 
were  bathed  in  tears.  When  dismissed  thej  clustered 
aroimd  me,  shook  my  hand,  and  some  of  them  wished 
me  God-speed.  I  went  home  happ;  enough.  I 
thought  I  was  delirered  &om  the  snare  of  the  fowlr 
er — that  I  should  learn  war  no  more.  But  the  devil 
had  not  given  me  up  yet.  His  nezt  attack  was  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  A  number  of  the  brethren 
heard  of  our  meetings,  and  success,  and  concluded 
they  were  called,  also,  and  would  go  to  preaching  too. 
I  thought  they  were  deceived,  for  I  felt  confident  that 
some  of  them  never  could  preach,  and,  if  they  were 
deceived,  in  all  probability  I  was  deceived,  also,  and 
that  I  was  going  to  injure  the  cause  I  had  espoused, 
and  I  would  make  no  farther  attempt  myself,  and 
advised  them  all  to  be  quiet.  I  laid  my  books  all  aside 
except  the  Bible,  and  went  to  hard  labor.  I  read, 
and  prayed,  and  sung,  more  or  less,  every  day ;  but, 
in  a  few  weeks,  I  lost  my  comfort,  and  had  no  access  to 
a  throne  of  grace.  I  moaned  like  the  dove  and  chat- 
tered like  the  swallow.  My  desire  for  a  hermit's  lifo 
returned.  While  I  was  thus  doubting,  my  brother 
Benjamin  was  preaching  with  great  success.  A  revi- 
val had  broken  out  under  his  ministry,  at  tlic  mouth 
of  the  Kentucky  river.     He  returned   home   greatly 
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eUted,  and,  bj  persuasive  arguments,  almost  com- 
pelled me  to  go  with  him  the  next  veek.  We  arrired 
at  the  place  in  good  time,  and  met  a  large  congre- 
gation. There  was  a  venerable  old  minister  there, 
by  the  name  of  Henry  Ogborne;  he  had  heard  my 
name — ^by  what  means  I  know  not.  My  brother  de- 
livered  a  short  lecture,  and  the  old  gentleman  arose, 
and,  after  looking  over  the  congregation  for  some 
time,  he  made  this  curious  remark :  '*  I  understand 
there  is  a  man  in  the  congregation  by  the  name  of 
Jaoob.  In  ancient  times  there  was  a  man  of  the  same 
name — he  wrestled  with  God,  and  prevailed — and, 
now  we  are  going  to  call  on  our  brother  Jacob  to 
pray;  and  we  hope,  while  he  wrestles  in  prayer,  he 
may  become  a  prevailing  Israel."  I  was  very  much 
alarmed,  but  kneeled  down,  and  cried  unto  God  with 
my  whole  heart.  When  I  closed  my  short  prayer, 
the  congregation  seemed  much  excited — had  no 
moomer's  bench — but,  while  we  were  singing,  they 
began  to  fall  from  their  seats,  till  tfae  floor  was 
pretty  well  covered  with  weeping  moorners.  Several 
were  converted,  the  meeting  closed,  and  we  went  to 
our  lodging-places.  I  spent  a  week  here,  and  I  had  a 
tjme  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Xiord.  A 
very  extensive  revival  commenced  at  that  time,  reach- 
ing up  and  down  the  Ohio  river,  and  spreading  out  on 
the  hills,  till  many  sinners  were  happily  converted  to 
God.  Hearing  of  the  revival  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
oar  own  settlement,  the  good  work  increasing  with 
energy,  till  I  left  home. 
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About  this  time  a  young  man  came  into  our 
▼icinity,  from  Pennsylvania— one  Samuel  Parker — 
a  man  of  rare  abilities.  Nature  had  done  much  for 
him,  and  his  mind  was  highly  improved  by  education, 
and,  withal,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and  one  of 
the  sweetest  singers  I  ever  heard.  He  had  been  well 
trained  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  Methodism.  He 
was  soon  appointed  class-leader,  and,  indirectly,  had 
charge  of  all  the  classes,  belonging  to  the  society. 
He  took  me  under  his  special  care,  and  took  great 
pains  to  put  my  mind  under  proper  training.  During 
the  first  winter  of  his  residence  near  Newcastle,  I 
spent  the  most  of  my  time  in  his  shop.  He  was  my 
preceptor,  and  I  was  a  willing  student.  The  winter 
soon  passed  off,  spring  came  on,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  go  to  work  to  make  an  honest  living.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  building  brick-houses — labored  hard  through 
the  day,  and  studied  in  the  evening. 

During  all  this  time  my  mind  was  painfully  exer- 
cised on  the  subject  of  preaching.  Mr.  Parker,  and 
many  others,  urged  me  continually  to  take  up  the 
cross,  sometimes  coaxing,  and  sometimes  telling  me 
the  fearful  consequences  if  I  continued  to  resist  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  I  endeavored  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  their  entreaties.  Sometimes,  when  Parker 
crowded  me  hard,  I  would  retaliate,  and  ask  him, 
**Why  do  you  not  preach,  yoiurself  ?  I  know  you  can 
preach,  and  I  know  I  can  not;"  To  that  question  he 
never  gave  me  any  answer,  but  would  turn  away  and 
leave  me.    Amidst  all  my  trials  I  was  very  attentive 
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to  secret  prayer,  re&diag  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
going  to  tneetiog.  I  r&rely  missed  my  cUes  tneetmg, 
and  'was  often  greatly  blessed.  I  made  one  attempt 
to  exhort,  in  the  spring,  bat  v&a  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  resolved  never  to  attempt  it  again.  Daring  the 
summer  my  friends  ceased  to  say  any  thing  to  me  on 
the  snbject. 

By  the  time  the  summer  ended,  I  was  nearly  rid 
of  these  impressions,  and  begsji  to  think  seriously  of 
settling  myself  in  the  world.  I  made  my  home  at 
tluB  time  with  a  Captain  Masterman,  a  wealthy  man, 
who  owned  a  very  large  farm  on  the  Ohio  bottom, 
and  a  great  many  negro  slaves.  He  and  his  wife 
appeared  to  love  me  as  they  did  their  own  son.  He 
wished  me  to  take  charge  of  hb  farm,  and  all  of  his 
hands,  on  such  terms  as  I  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
fortune  in  a  few  years.  The  prospect  being  so  flatter- 
ing, I  concluded  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  My  old 
class-leader  having  heard  this,  entered  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  it.  He  told  me,  in  an  authoritative  voice, 
it  would  be  my  final  ruin.  He  talked  to  the  Captain 
rather  severely,  and  we  concluded  to  dissolve  the  con- 
tract by  mutual  consent. 

One  Sabbath  morning  I  went  to  the  bouse  of  God, 
as  usual, — walking  with  my  old  class-leader — White- 
head, a  venerable  old  man — by  my  side,  carrying  a 
Bible  in  his  arms.  When  we  came  near  the  house, 
we  found  a  large  congregation,  and  no  one  to  preach. 
The  leader  turning  to  me,  said,  "Take  the  Bible  and 
go  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  preach  them  a  eermon," 
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Hardly  thinking  what  I  was  doing,  I  immediately 
took  the  Bible. 

Ah&t  I  had  gone  into  the  house,  I  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  what  I  had  undertaken,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  draw  back.  I  ascended  the  sacred  desk 
with  trembling,  sung  a  hymn,  kneeled  down,  and  tried 
to  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  give  me  under- 
standing. I  arose,  and  read  my  text,  which  was 
John  iii,  26:  ''He  that  believeth  in  the  Son."  It 
is  right  to  say  the  Holy  One  gave  me  great  freedom 
of  speech,  and  I  felt  as  I  had  never  done  before.  ^ 

The  Bible  no  longer  appeared  a  sealed  book;  my 
soul  entered  with  great  delight  into  the  heavenly 
mysteries  and  glorious  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  While  I  was  trying  to  preach,  the  people  wept 
and  shouted.  I  could  adopt  the  language  of  the 
poet,  and  say — 

**  My  dungeon  shook,  my  chains  fell  off/'  etc. 

For  several  months, 

**  Not  a  dond  did  arise,  to  darken  my  skies/' 

Although  I  had  no  license  to  preach  I  became  the 
servant  of  all,  holding  prayer  meetings,  exhorting, 
and  preaching  whenever  I  was  called  upon,  both 
among  the  Methodists  and  Baptists. 

The  Lord,  in  some  small  degree,  blessed  my  feeble 
labors,  and,  after  many  a  painful  struggle,  I  con- 
sented, if  the  Lord  would  help  me,  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  I  thought   I  never   could  preach  without  a 
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liberal  edncstion.  How  to  obtain  this  I  knew  not. 
By  the  proTideoce  of  God  I  became  acqnunted  with 
a  gentleman  from  Edinbnt^h,  Scotland.  He  had 
been  edacated  for  the  minietiy,  bnt  declined,  owing 
to  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  He  nsed  to  come 
and  hear  me  exhort  and  preach,  and  soon  became 
one  of  my  beat  friends.  Althongh  he  was  a  rigid 
predestinarian,  he  was  very  anxious  I  should  succeed 
as  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  opened  a  school  in 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  invited  me  to  attend. 
He  prepared  to  take  me  through  a  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  theological  course,  which,  according  to  his 
notions,  would  prepare  -me  for  the  ministry.  I  saw 
it  would  take  some  time  to  arrange  my  temporal 
matters  so  that  I  could  go  through  without  any  em- 
barrasBment. 

While  I  was  thus  engaged,  by  some  means,  I 
nOTer  could  fully  ascertain  the  cause,  I  lost  my 
comfort  God  appeared  to  hide  his  countenance  from 
me.  The  Bible  became  a  sealed  book;  bnt  my 
mind  was  steadfast,  and  I  was  still  determined  to 
acquire  a  good  education.  I  made  myself  ready, 
purchased  some  books,  and  took  my  place  in  the 
seminary,  enrrounded  by  a  company  of  young  men. 
I  pursued  my  studies  for  some  months ;  every  thing 
appeared  to  go  on  delightfully,  till  one  evening,  I 
went  with  my  friend  Parker  to  hold  a  meeting. 
After  services  were  over,  I  went  to  bed  in  my  usual 
health.  I  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and 
severe  pain  in  my  head,  which  I  thought  would  ter- 
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minate   my  earthly  exiatence,  and  I  expected,  in  » , 
short  time,  to  stand  before  the  bar  of  God. 

After  taking  a  retrospect  of  my  life  since  my 
coDversioD,  there  was  only  one  thing  that  lay  heavily 
on  my  miod,  and  that  was,  refusing  to  obey  my 
call  to  the  ministry ;  although,  during  the  several 
months  of  prosperity  I  had  labored  considerably.  I 
had  taken  a  long  tonr  into  what  is  now  called 
middle  Tennessee — traveled  four  weeks  on  Nashville 
circuit,  two  weeks  with  my  father  in  the  Gospel — 
Kev.  John  Page — and  two  weeks  with  my  brother 
Benjamin.  They  were  amidst  the  great  western 
revi\-al  which  took  place  in  1790,  The  Presbyterians 
and  MethodisU  appeared  then  to  become  as  one 
people.  I  saw  as  many  as  ten  thousand  people 
assemble  in  groves,  and  continuo  their  meetings  ten 
or  twelve  days.  They  had  no  tents,  but  lodged  in 
the  neighborhood  at  nights,  and  repaired  to  the 
grove  early  in  the  morning.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, from  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  eon- 
verted.  This  revival  extended  a  heavenly  influence 
throughout  the  state  of  Tennessee,  south-western 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky ;  in  fact, 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  as  there  will 
be  occasion  to  refer  to  this  again,  I  will  now  return 
to  TDj  own  narrative. 

I  went  home,  and  found  our  circuit  preacher  dan- 
gerously sick.  I  filled  some  of  his  appointments, 
and  was  greatly  blessed  of  the  Lord.  The  Rev.  L. 
W.  Hunt  came  on  to   our  circuit,  and,  for  a  time. 
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filled  the  appointments  till  the  circuit  preacher  re- 
covered.  We  had  a  most  glorioiis  snromer.  Brother 
Hunt's  labors  were  too  hard,  and  he  went  home,  and 
died  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  the  fall. 

Our  circuit  preacher — the  Rev.  John  Sale— vent 
to  conference ;  brother  Parker  returned  to  his  shop, 
and  I  to  m;  school.  The  conference  was  soon  over, 
and  the  new  preacher  came  on  to  the  circuit     His 

name  was  Hezekiah  H ;  he  was  a  small,  f^ble 

man  to  all  appearance,  but  could  endure  as  much 
labor,  and  preach  as  manj  sermons  in  a  week,  as 
almost  any  man  I  ever  knew.  When  he  was  preach- 
ing and  praying,  it  often  seemed  as  If  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  coming  together. 

About  this  time  I  was  a  very  happy  man.  At  the 
last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  conference  just  closed, 
I  was  licensed  to  preach,  in  September,  1801.  The 
day  1  received  my  license  was  a  precious  day  to  my 
soul.  I  think  I  shall  remember  it  in  time  and  in 
eternity.  We  had  a  new  presiding  elder  as  well  as  a 
new  preacher.  The  elder  came  on  first.  Our  former 
elder  having  failed  through  age  and  infirmity,  his 
place  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  William  M'Kendree, 
who  was  then  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  in  the  vigor 
of  health.  He  was  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  suppose,  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  I  then 
had  of  Church  matters,  diat  be  found  the  district  in 
bad  order.  It  covered  the  whole  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.     The  elder  that  preceded  him  was  a  very 
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old  man.  The  roads  were  bad  and  the  rides  T«ry 
long ;  there  were  few  religions  people,  and  few  places 
where  the^  could  stay  with  comfort.  The  burden 
ffas  too  heaTj  for  the  good  old  man,  and  he  sunk 
under  it. 

M'Kendree  had  been  bst  a  few  months  on  the 
ground  till  be  nndcrstood  perfectl;  his  field  of  labor — 
moving,  day  and  night,  visiting  families,  organizing 
societies,  and  holding  quarterly  conferences.  It  was 
his  constant  practice  to  travel  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  in  a  day,  and  preach  at  night.  All  classes  of 
people  flocked  to  hear  him — statesmen,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  theologians  of  all  denominations  clustered 
aroond  him,  saying,  as  they  returned  home,  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  before  ?"  Some,  indeed,  were  so 
captivated,  th»t  they  would  say,  "  Never  man  spake 
like  this  man."  He  saw  that  the  harvest  was  truly 
great  and  the  laborers  few.  Early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  evening,  with  streaming  eyes  he 
prayed  God,  with  hands  and  heart  uplifted,  that  he 
would  Bend  forth  more  laborers  into  the  harvest. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  forming  new  circuits, 
and  calling  out  local  preachers  to  fill  them.  When- 
ever he  found  a  young  man  of  piety  and  native 
talent,  he  led  him  out  into  the  Lord's  vineyard; 
and  large  as  his  district  was,  it  soon  became  too 
gmall  for  him.  He  extended  his  labors  to  every 
part  of  south-western  Virginia,  then  crossing  the 
Ohio  river,  he  carried  the  holy  war  into  the  state  of 
Ohio ;  and  there  he  formed  new  charges  and  called 
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out  young  men.  He  did  not  say,  "  (Jo,  boys ;"  for  in 
almost  every  case  he  went  before  them.  They  found 
that  he  gloried  in  doing  the  hardest  of  the  work,  and 
his  example  inspired  them  irith  the  same  spirit 

There  was  no  seeking  for  good  stations  and  easy 
circuits  among  those  hardy  pioneers.  If >  there  iras 
any  competiUoQ  among  them,  it  was  for  the  hardest 
circuits  and  poorest  pay.  These  servants  could  tmly 
say  with  St.  Paul,  "  We  glory  in  tribulation  also." 
These  were  prosperous  days  for  the  Church  of  God 
m  the  great  western  valley.  M'Kendree,  like  a 
noble  general,  was  always  in  the  first  ranks,  followed 
by  such  men  as  Thonua  WilkinsoD,  Joha  Page,  Lewis 
Garret,  and  Jesse  Walker.  Under  the  supervision  of 
these  men,  the  preachers  were  stationed.  Through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  west,  as  far  as  the 
country  was  settled,  M'Kendree  was  first  in  counsel 
and  first  in  action.  If  he  appeared  on  a  camp-ground 
every  eye  was  upon  him,  and  his  word  was  law.  In 
private  circles,  quarterly  conferences,  and  annual 
conferences,  he  was  the  master-spirit. 

The  circuit  in  which  I  lived  was  vei-y  large,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  on  the 
Ohio,  all  the  way  to  the  sinks  of  Green  river,  with 
only  one  preacher.  He  was  not  able  to  do  all  the 
work.  The  people  being  poor  could  not  support 
him.  I  was  then  going  to  school,  enjoying  myself 
well — a  willing  servant  to  almost  every  one  that 
called  upon  me.  I  tried  to  preach  every  Sabbath, 
studying  my  sermons  on   Saturday  evenings  under 
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the  direction  of  Rev.  Suniiel  Parker.  Mj  neighbors 
lored  me  and  I  lored  them,  and  in  some  degree  mj 
labors  were  blesaed. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

EHTEE3  THE  ITIITERAlrCT. 

Some  time  in  tlie  month  of  December,  I  received  a 
snmmouB  from  the  presiding  elder  to  meet  him  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentncky,  on  a  certain  day.  On  the 
neit  morning,  qnite  early,  Parker  and  myself  were  on 
our  horaes  and  on  our  way  to  the  above-named  place. 
We  arrived  in  town  tarly^  in  the  afternoon.  The  pre- 
siding elder  waa  at  Captain  Masterson's,  three  miles 
np  the  Ohio  river.  We  made  an  appointment  for  Par- 
ker to  preach  at  early  candle-light,  and  intended  to 
go  np  and  hear  the  presiding  elder  Sabbath  morning. 
Before  night  the  Captain  and  elder  came  down  and 
attended  our  meeting.  It  was  the  second  or  third 
time  Parker  ever  attempted  to  preach.  The  cross 
was  very  heavy  bat  he  succeeded  well.  Sabbath  I 
think  we  had  a  love-feast;  at  eleven  the  elder  gave 
OS  one  of  bis  best  sermons.  We  had  a  feast  of  manna 
and  fat  things.  To  my  surprise,  when  he  had  closed 
hia  sermon,  he  gave  notice  that  I  would  preach  at 
early  candle-light  I  thought  I  could  not  sust^n 
myself  under  the  cross.  I  spent  the  afternoon  in 
prayer  and  meditation. 

The  hour  arrived.  I  took  the  stand,  felt  a  good 
deal  as  if  "I  had  been  sent  for  and  could  not  go." 
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The  house  was  ireli  filled.     M'Kendree  seated  him- 
self before  me,  looking  me  full  in  the  face ;  the  Gap- 
tain  sat  on  one  side  of  M'Kendree,  and  his  wife  on 
the  other.     I  sung,  prayed,  and  read  my  text.     The 
cloud  broke — ^I  felt  nothing  more  of  the  cross  at  that 
time.     My   text  was   the  first  Psalm.     Parker  ex- 
horted, M'Kendree  lectured,  prayed,  and   dismissed 
the   congregation.     M'Kendree  then  invited   Parker 
and  myself  to  go  up  stairs,  where  he  had  a  comfort- 
able fire.    There  we  spent  some  time  in  secret  prayer^ 
and  conversing  on  religious  experience.      He  then 
gave  us  his  views  on  what  he  considered  a  Divine 
call  to   the  Christian  ministry.     He   then  asked  us 
if  we  did  not  think  we  were  called  to  preach.     We 
answered    him    in   the    best  manner  we  could.     He 
told  ns  he  had  heard  the  reports  with  regard  to  our 
religious   exercises    and   success.      There   were   two 
vacancies   in  the  district  he  wished  us  to  fill.     He 
urged  his  request  by  many  weighty  arguments  and 
exhortations.     We  declined  giving  a  decisive  answer; 
the  conference  closed  and  we  went  to  bed. 

The  conversation  was  resumed  the  next  morning, 
and  continued  for  several  hours.  Parker  came  to  a 
decision  first — it  was  that  he  could  not  go.  He  was  so 
decided  that  M'Kendree  gave  him  up.  He  turned  to 
me  with  redoubled  energy ;  told  me  the  fearful  conse- 
quences of  disobeying  a  Divine  call.  The  last  efibrt 
that  I  made  to  resist  his  argument  was  that  I  was 
not  qualified.  He  replied,  "I  know  you  are  not 
qualified,  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  to  supply 
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the  work — go  and  try."  I  said,  "I  will."  He 
seemed  ple&sed  and  told  me  to  meet  him  on  the 
17th  of  February,  at  Tolbert's  meeting-houae,  in 
Shelby  comity,  Kentacky.     This  was  in  1802. 

I  baeteoed  borne  and  made  preparations  to  go  od 
the  circuit.  From  December  20th  to  the  middle  of 
February,  was  a  time  that  tried  my  soul.  My 
temptations  were  new  and  strange.  At  times  I 
could  adopt  the  language  of  Beatta:  "My  thoughts 
went  to  roam  from  shade  unto  shade,  destraction 
before  and  sorrow  behind."  All  my  friends,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Church,  said,  "  Go ;"  but  it  ap- 
peared to  me  it  was  a  work  I  could  not  perform. 
I  spent  the  most  of  my  time  in  prayer. 

At  length,  the  clouds  dispersed  and  I  saw  my 
way  clear,  under  pleasing  impressions  that  Ood  had 
called  me  to  this  high  and  holy  work.  I  entered 
into  a  calm,  settled  peace — not  a  shallow  stream,  but 
like  a  river,  deep  and  wide.  At  the  time  appointed, 
I  met  the  elder  at  Tolbert's  meetiDg-housc,  heard  him 
preach  an  excellent  sermon,  and  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Ga- 
briel Woodfield. 

The  preacher  in  charge  received  me  very  cordially. 
Some  of  the  gray-headed  members  of  the  quarterly 
conference  looked  and  acted  as  if  they  were  disap- 
pointed. I  bad  a  youthful  appearance,  having 
scarcely  any  beard.  Their  looks  seemed  to  say, 
"What  can  that  boy  do?"  Several  fine  local 
{ffeachers  rallied  round  me  and  said — as  I  was  after- 
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ward  informed — "He  will  do  very  well;"  among 
whom  was  Philip  Taylor,  Edward  Tolbert,  Charles 
Sherman,  and  Joseph  Ferguson.  These  men  were 
my  steadfast  friends  during  my  sojonm  among  them. 

The  conference  closed,  and  I  went  to  my  lodgings 
with  a  cheerful  heart.  On  Sabbath  morning  we  had 
a  loTe-feast.  It  was  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  M'Kendree  appeared  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes. 
His  Yoice  was  sweeter  than  a  dulcimer.  The  min* 
ister  appeared  clothed  with  salvation,  and  the  saints 
shouted  aloud  for  joy. 

It  was  ascertained  on  opening  the  door,  that  the 
house  would  not  contain  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  congregation.  The  day  being  clear  and  very 
mild  for  that  season  of  the  year,  M'Kendree  took  up 
his  books  and  walked  into  a  beautiful  lot  near  the 
church.  A  large  crowd  followed  him.  Herriman  was 
on  one  side,  Parker  on  the  other.  He  stepped  upon 
a  large  stump,  read  a  chapter,  gave  out  his  hymn; 
Parker  led  the  singing.  He  was,  without  exception, 
th^  best  singer  I  ever  heard.  The  congregation 
joined,  and  it  was  heavenly  music.  M'Kendree 
preached.  I  have  heard  him  preach  many  fine  ser- 
mons, but  that  was  the  best  I  ever  listened  to  from 
his  mouth.  Meeting  closed,  and  we  retired  full  of 
joy  and  peace.  Much  lasting  good  was  done  on 
that  day. 

I  returned  home  on  Monday,  settled  all  my  little 
affairs,  procured  me  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  filled 
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them  with  clothes  uid  books.  On  Wednesday,  I  took 
mj  leave  of  my  father's  family.  I  went  to  an  old  log 
meeting-house,  near  Newcastle,  Henry  county.  Here 
I  preached  my  first  sermon  as  an  itinerant  minister. 
My  text  was,  "Lo,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed 
thee;  what  shall  we  have,  therefore?"  During  this 
hour,  I  felt  that  I  had  forsaken  the  world — father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  my  friends,  to  follow 
Christ.  This  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life.  I  went  to  brother  Samuel  Parker's  boarding- 
house,  spent  the  evening  in  receiving  instruction  trom 
his  sanctified  lips.  At  a  late  hour,  we  retired  to  rest. 
I  arose  early  the  next  morning,  spent  some  hours  in 
secret  prayer  and  meditation.  I  prayed  with  the 
family,  breakfasted  with  Hugh  0.  Cull  and  his  be- 
loved Rachel.  With  this  kind  family,  I  spent  many 
a  happy  day.  I  started  to  my  nest  appointmeDt.  I 
could  truly  say,  "Great  peace  have  they  that  keep 
thy  law:  and  nothing  shall  ofi'end  them."  I  was  at 
peace  with  God  and  all  mankind. 

About  11  o'clock,  I  arrived  at  Nathaniel  Tolbert's 
meeting-house.  There  I  found  a  congregation  w«t- 
ing  for  me,  and  I  tried  to  preach.  I  left  early  the 
next  morning,  and  their  prayers  and  good  wishes  fol- 
lowed me.  I  then  rode  to  Edward  Tolbert's  meeting- 
house, where  the  quarterly  meeting  had  been  held  the 
week  before,  and  had  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  I  staid  all  night  with  Rev. 
E.  Tolbert,  who  gave  mc  much  good  advice.  The 
next  morning,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  he  shook 
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mj  hftnd  aad  bode  me  farewell.  Saturday,  I  had  a 
loBg  ride,  and  came  to  tlie  honse  of  one  Wright,  and 
preached.  We  had  no  preaching-place  here,  but  Mr. 
W.  had  a  large  d-welling-house,  of  which  he  gave  up 
the  lai^eet  room.  He  built  a  pulpit,  and  seated  the 
room.  I  tried  to  preach,  bat  had  not  much  liberty. 
Mj  friend,  Gabriel  Woodfield,  followed  me.  We  were 
met,  in  the  evening,  b;  Rev.  Philip  Tajlor.  Wood- 
field  roae  above  all  his  clouds,  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
preached  a  moat  excellent  sermon.  We  rode  home 
with  brother  Taylor,  and  found  every  thing  in  find 
order;  and,  after  tea,  the  two  theologians  Bat  down 
to  discuss  important  subjects.  I  took  my  seat  as  a 
tyro,  to  listen  to  the  conversation.  We  had  a  pleas- 
ant evening,  and  a  comfortable  night's  rest.  Wood- 
field  returned  home,  and  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 
I  rode  to  Chaplain's  Fork,  where  was  a  great  revival. 
They  said  my  congregation  would  be  large,  and  that 

I  would  have  many  critics  to  deal  with.  The  cross 
was  exceedingly  heavy.  I  arose  very  early  on  Sab- 
bath morning,  went  to  the  grove,  studied  hard  till 

II  o'clock,  came  to  the  meeting-house,  and  preached. 
I  had  great  freedom  of  speech.  The  congregation 
was  deeply  afiected,  and  several  joined  the  Church. 
In  this  place  lived  Samuel  Duncan.  He  was  like 
John  the  Baptist,  both  a  burning  and  shining  light. 
He  appeared  to  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  me. 
He  saw  that  I  was  young,  had  little  experience,  and 
not  much  learning.  I  suppose  he  thought  I  had  a 
mind  worth  cnltivatiog,  therefore  he  took  UDCommoD 
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puDB  with  me.  On  Mond&y  morning,  I  left  this 
delightful  neighborhood,  traveled  through  «  broken 
country,  and  pat  np  iritb  a  gentleman  hj  the  name 
of  Head.  He  had  a  large  family,  was  a  very  clever 
man,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  wife.  Although  I  was 
an  entire  stranger,  the  family  clustered  around  me  as 
if  I  had  been  a  relative.  The  next  day,  I  preached  to 
a  small  congregation.  Went  to  a  little  town  called 
Springfield,  in  Washington  county.  I  put  np  with 
a  Methodist  local  preacher,  by  the  name  of  Moody. 
Here  I  was  introduced  to  the  far-famed  Felix  Grundy. 
He  was  then  a  distinguished  man  at  the  bar^  and,  af> 
terward,  a  distinguished  politician,  and  was  one  of 
the  steadfast  friends  of  General  Jackson.  He  took 
a  very  active  part  in  raising  the  General  to  that  pre- 
eminence he  held  in  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  removed  from  Springfield, 
Ky.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  lived  long,  and 
acquired  great  popularity,  fought  many  a  hard  battle 
with  his  political  enemies,  and  died  lamented  by  his 
friends.  Here,  too,  I  learned  something  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Wickliffe.  He  was  the  antagonist  of  Gnindy. 
This  antagonism  first  appeared  in  a  paper  war ;  sec- 
ondly, at  the  bar — they  were  both  eminent  in  their 
profession ;  thirdly,  they  took  opposite  sides  in  poli- 
tics. Wicklifie  and  Grundy  lived  long,  and  flouriehed 
in  their  day;  but,  with  all  their  strength  and  infin* 
ence,  they  have  past  away  like  a  tale  that  is  told. 
This  little  Springfield  was  a  distinguished  place,  and 
ornamented  by  some  great  men.     I  found  a  pleasant 
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borne  in  the  house  of  John  Springer,  and  spent  some 
happy  days  in  his  domicil.  Hie  family  were  grown 
np,  very  pleasant  and  lovely.  His  sons  entertained 
me  with  muiy  good  things.  Dhe  young  ladies  kept 
my  ciothes  in  good  order.  The  most  distinguiahed 
man  I  met  was  Barnahas  M'Henry.  I  may  truly  say 
be  was  a  man  by  himself.  He  was,  at  least,  fifty 
years  before  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  not 
a  collegiate  education,  but  was  one  of  the  best  English 
scholars  I  ever  saw.  I  feel  myself  greatly  indebted 
to  that  good  man  for  the  instruction  I  received  from 
him  at  that  early  period  of  mj  life. 

My  next  appointment  wm  at  what  is  called 
Thomas's  meeting'honse.  I  went  to  this  place 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  I  bad  heard  many 
things  of  old  father  Thomas.  He  was  very  severe 
on  the  young  preachers,  often  telling  them,  if  they 
could  do  no  better,  they  had  better  go  home.  I 
prayed  much  on  my  way  thither.  He  met  me  at  the 
door,  and  gave  me  a  very  cool  reception.  He  was 
a  large  man,  of  rough  features,  stern  countenance, 
and  of  great  decision ;  withal,  he  was  very  rich,  and 
felt  hia  own  importance.  He  sat  down  and  looked 
at  me  as  if  he  would  examine  my  head  and  heart, 
and  I  felt  very  uneasy.  Mrs.  Thomas  entered  the 
room  with  a  emiiing  countenance,  shook  my  hand, 
and  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome.  She  was  a  fine 
figure,  and  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  read  of  Lady 
Huntingdon.  Her  mind  was  filled  with  good  sense, 
and  her  heart  overflowed  with  charity. 
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The  GODgregstion  soon  usembled.  A»  the  daj 
irtB  cold,  and  there  was  no  8toy«  in  the  meeting- 
houB6,  they  concluded  to  have  preaching  in  the  house, 
which  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  them.  I 
arose  under  a  heavy  croBS^  and  went  to  a  little  stand. 
My  Bible  being  in  one  pocket,  and  my  hymn-book 
in  the  other,  I  was  not  dependent  on  any  one  for 
books.  My  congregation  was  gay  for  those  early 
days.  The  above-named  WIcklifie  sat  before  me. 
I  read  my  hymn,  they  sang,  and  I  kneeled  down 
to  pray.  The  clouds  dispersed,  and  in  the  light 
of  almighty  God  I  saw  light  I  had  studied  my 
text  well,  and  the  Lord  gave  me  great  liberty.  Old 
father  Thomas  wept  freely,  his  brother  shouted, 
and  his  wife  praised  God  with  a  loud  voice.  Brother 
Thomas  was  never  cross  to  mc  after  that  day.  I 
had  a  pleasant  night  and  most  delightful  morning. 

I  took  a  long  ride  to  a  place  called  "  Level 
Woods,"  on  the  sinks  of  Green  river,  met  with  a 
local  preacher — Rev.  John  Baird — and  a  large  so- 
ciety, under  the  influence  of  a  Urge  revival.  I  went 
on  to  Sovereign  valley;  preached  in  a  house  of  Mr. 
Bollins's ;  found  a  small  society,  very  low  in  religion. 
I  now  bent  my  course  north,  and  went  by  a  trib- 
utary stream  of  Salt  river,  called  Nolind,  arrived 
at  my  preaching-place  in  good  time,  and  found  a 
good  congregation.  They  had  had  a  revival  the 
year  before,  and  its  influence  was  still  felt.  I  went 
on  my  journey,  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Dry 
Licks,  and  pat  up  with  Mr.  Gravill.     I  found  turn  a 
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perfect  gentleman.  Hia  wife  was  plons,  and  his 
eldest  dftoghter  a  pattern  of  good  norke.  I  felt  as  ' 
if  I  had  found  a  paradise.  I  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  family  in  this  place,  nbich  was  a  source 
of  comfort  and  profit  for  many  years.  A  branch 
of  the  same  family  resided  in  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland ;  and  afterward  moved  to  Mercer  county, 
Fenosylvania.  The  name  of  the  family  was  Crow. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

My  ministry  was  much  blessed  of  the  Lord  in  thii'  ''  S. 
place.  My  next  appointment  was  at  one  Simmons's, 
near  Salt  river.  He  was  a  man  of  very  few  words, 
hut  sound  in  principle.  Hu  wife,  and  one  of  her 
sisters,  were  very  sprightly.  They  were  members 
of  the  Bap^st  Cburcb,  but  were  really  thorough 
Methodists  in  principle  and  practice. 

I  crossed  Salt  river,  and  went  to  a  little  meeting- 
house called  Hall's  Chapel,  where  I  met  with  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Cameron.  I  never  think  of  this 
man  without  some  regret.  He  locked  arms  with  me, 
and  walked  the  grove.  After  some  conversation, 
I  invited  him  to  preach  for  me.  He  said,  with  a 
smile,  *'  I  have  come  to  hear  you."  I  insisted.  He 
said,  "O,  well,  I  will  preach."  His  text  was 
John  i,  14:  "The  Word  was  made  flesh,"  etc.  It 
was  a  masterly  sermon.  I  gained  some  new  ideas 
from  that  sermon  that  I  retain  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Cameron  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received 
the  hest  education  that  Edinburgh  could  afibrd  in 
his  day.     He  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
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and  after  he  entered  into  holj  orders,  emigrmted  to 
America,  and  settled  near  Shelbyrille,  Kentack;. 
There  he  opened  a  high  school  for  yoong  men,  in 
which  he  intended  to  train  them  for  the  ministrj. 

From  this  place  I  rode  to  Floyd  Fork,  and 
preached,  and  met  a  class  of  a  hundred  members- 
held  prayer  meeting  nearly  all  night,  and  receired 
several  to  the  Church.  Thence,  the  next  day,  I 
reached  old  Mr.  Harriman's  —  an  old  Methodist, 
mud  a  very  pleasant  family — preached,  and,  having 
spent  the  night,  and  received  much  instruction  from 
my  kind  host,  rode  on  to  Rev.  Jacob  Lurtins,  a  local 
preacher.  Thence  I  irntt  to  Harrod's  creek — foond 
a  large  society,  and  a  glorious  revival.  I  continued 
my  round  to  John  Locke's,  where  was  a  settlement 
of  Virginians,  and  the  next  day  I  rode  to  the  month 
of  Kentucky  river ;  and,  having  bad  sundry  excellent 
meetings  in  these  parts,  I  found  myself  once  more  at 
my  father's  house. 

I  had  now  just  completed  my  first  round  on  Salt 
Biver  circuit,  and  had  been  gone  six  weeks.  During 
that  time  I  suppose  I  traveled  five  hundred  miles, 
and  preached  about  fifty  sermons — held  many  class 
meetings  and  prayer  meetings — visited  many  familieo, 
and  still  I  had  much  time  to  read  and  study.  The 
first  man  I  met  in  this  little  village — Newcastle — 
was  my  preceptor,  Dr.  Frindle.  He  was  still  in  hia 
school,  surrounded  by  a  fine  company  of  promising 
Kentucky  boys.  I  fotmd  the  door  into  the  school 
ttill  open  for  me ;  and  he  was  still  very  anxioa  to 
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earry  me  throngli  a  literary,  scientific,  and  theological 
course. 

I  met  iritb  many  {rienda  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  waa 
equally  glad  to  see  them.  Among  the  most  distin- 
gmshed  was  my  instrnctor,  Samuel  Parker,  Rolland 
gliomas,  James  Bartlett,  Anthony  Bartlett,  Esquire 
Bue,  Hagh  0.  Cull,  Jacob  Meek,  with  many  others 
equally  beloved  and  worthy. 

I  now  began  to  feel  myself  pretty  well'  harnessed 
for  the  battle.     My  soul  had  caught  missionary  fiM^  ' 
and  I  felt   disposed  to  go  on.     I   could  adopt  the 
language  of  the  poet — 

"  Tha  TUt,  th<  aBboamlcd  proapect  tij  before  me, 
Bot  DO  Aadom,  doubu,  or  dukneEa,  r«9tod  on  it." 

I  felt  that  I  was  an  itinerant  minister ;  but,  0, 
how  little  did  I  think  I  should  travel  fifty-five  ycar^ ! 
I  had  but  little  time  to  stay  at  home,  my  appoint- 
ments having  been  given  out  at  Cull's  meeting- 
house, where  I  commcn'ced  my  second  round. 

Monday  was  a  resting  day,  and  was  a  day  of  much 
thought  and  anxiety  to  my  mind.  All  this  day  I  was 
halting  between  two  opinions — whether  to  follow  the 
convictions  of  my  own  mind,  or  the  opinions  of 
M'Kendree,  Parker,  and  the  members  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  in  general,  as  far  as  I  was  acquainted 
with  them.  When  I  first  became  pious,  and  con- 
cluded that  I  was  called  to  preach,  I  had  no  thought 
of  embarking  in  that  great  work,  till  I  had  obtained 
•  liberal   education,     it  appeared  as   if   Providence 
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had  put  it  into  mj  power  to  obtuB  this  with  -nrj 
little  expense.  Prindle's  Academy  was  atill  aauooa 
to  receire  me.  Mr.  Cameron  was  teaefaisg  a  BOpetior 
academy,  in  Shelby,  where  I  could  receire  instrBCtitMi 
nearly  gratia,  under  the  care  of  a  man  who  seemed 
to  lore  me  as  a  lather.  I  was  then  a  strong,  aetire, 
laboring  man,  and  conid  do  as  much -work  as  any 
young  man  in  either  of  the  counties,  and  could  have 
cash  for  it*every  Saturday  night.  I  could  meet  all 
ioy  expenses,  and,  in  the  course  of  fire  years,  become 
a  sebolar.  But  my  presiding  elder,  my  colleague, 
with  many  others,  advised  me  to  go  on  with  what ' 
knowledge  and  experience  I  had.  I  went  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Although  I  ha¥e  been  unfaithful 
to  God  in  many  things,  yet,  eo  far  as  the  peculiar 
duties  of  a  Methodist  preacher  are  concerned,  I  hare 
done  my  very  best.  I  have  made  erery  other  pursuit 
bend  to  this.  I  have  sacrificed  ease,  worldly  comfort, 
and  the  accommodation  of  my  family — received  but 
small  temporal  compensation,  and,  part  of  the  time, 
lired  in  poverty.  I  have  spent  fifty-four  years  in 
this  glorious  work,  and,  though  I  feel  great  reverence 
for  the  opinions  of  my  early  friends  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  my  early 
convictions  on  this  point  were  right.  While  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist, 
and  make  full  proof  of  my  ministry,  no  human  being 
bat  myself  knows  what  I  bare  suffered.  If  my  enk- 
barrasaments,  anxicUee,  mortifications,  and  disap> 
pointments,  in  carrying  oat  my  great  plana  for  doing 
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good,  were  wiittea  in  a  book,  it  would  make  a  largt 
folio.  I  adyise  all  Metliodist  preachers,  presiding 
elders,  and  bishops,  when  they  find  a  young  man 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  that  they  let  him  pursue  his 
own  oourse,  and  encourage  him  in  it. 

I  trareled  this  delightful  circuit  eight  months,  and, 
at  a  large  majority  of  our  preaching-places,  the  revi- 
val  continued  all  the  time.  The  Lord  blessed  the 
labors  oi  my  colleague  in  a  very  extraor^ary  man- 
ner. He  had  an  elastic  body  and  an  untiring  souk  ^  ^ 
His  zeal  sustained  him  under  his  almost  unparaUded 
labors.  He  held  three  days*  meetings  almost  every 
week,  greatly  assisted  hy  the  local  preachers  living 
on  the  circuit.  There  appeared  to  be  a  union  of  feel* 
ing  between  the  traveling  and  local  preachers  on  this 
circuit.  They  were  really  men  of  God,  thoroughly 
furnished  for  every  good  work.  I  will  name  a  few 
that  seemed  to  take  the  lead,  Barnabas  M'Henry, 
Elijah  Sparks,  both  lawyer  and  preacher,  Gabriel 
Woodfield,  Henry  Ogborne,  Joseph  Ferguson,  Edward 
Tolbert,  Philip  Taylor,  Charles  Sherman.  These 
men  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me  while  life  lasts.  I 
trust  to  renew  their  acquaintance  in  heaven.  To 
God  be  all  the  glory! 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  keep  up  the  regular  appoint- 
ments. I  received  a  letter  of  instruction  from  my 
colleague  almost  every  day.  He  still  continued  to 
take  in  new  preaching-places.  When  we  closed  our 
labors  here  we  had  about  fifty-eight  appointments. 
These  I  endeavored  to  fill  regularly,  beside  preach- 
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ing  often  at  tught,  holding  prayer  meetings,  and  visit- 
ing and  comforting  moomera. 

Many  things  took  place  on  this  circnit  irorthj  to 
be  recorded.  Some  I  will  mention.  The  reviral  be- 
came veiy  extensive  in  Henrj  and  Gallatin  counties. 
Onr  Baptist  brethren  took  a  very  actiTe  part  in  this 
good  work.  Their  able  preachers  used  to  come  down 
from  what  were  then  called  the  upper  eoonties  of 
Kentucky,  and  preach  over  the  above-named  counties. 
Same  of  them  were  very  able  ministers — such  as  Am- 
broM  Dudley,  Moses  Bledsoe,  and  many  others. 

Bledsoe  waa  one  of  the  best  I  ever  heard  of  that 
denomination.  I  used  to  bear  him  frequently  before 
I  began  to  travel.  At  times  I  was  so  charmed  with 
his  sweet  eloquence,  that  when  the  sermon  was  over  I 
could  hardly  rise  from  mj  seat.  They  bad  one  oc 
two  able  preachers  living  in  these  two  counties.  We 
worked  for  a  while  in  great  peace  and  harmony,  and 
when  they  came  into  our  settlement,  if  Parker  and 
myself  did  not  attend  their  meetings,  they  would  send 
forns. 

At  a  certain  time  old  Joseph  Cragg,  in  company 
with  a  brother  Ashur,  put  up  at  Mr.  James  Bartlett's. 
They  sent  for  Parker  and  myself — this  took  place  be- 
fore I  began  to  travel — and  told  us  they  had  come  to 
visit  the  county  generally,  and  wished  us  to  go  with 
them.  We  agreed  to  do  so  as  far  as  practicable.  We 
began  onr  meetings  that  evening,  and  continued  them 
for  a  number  of  days.  Old  father  Cragg  was  a  very 
eccentric  man,  who  could  not  preach  much.     Brother 
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Ashor  was  a  plain  man,  of  little  preaching  abilities. 
Having  arose  to  preach,  one  day,  in  the  Methodist 
meeting-house,  he  stood  and  looked  over  the  congre- 
gation a  long  time  and  at  length  said,  "  I  believe  we 
are  nearly  all  Baptists  to-day.  As  this  is  a  meeting- 
house belonging  to  the  Methodists,  I  had  tKbught 
they  would  be  here;  but,  I  am  informed,  they  have 
not  come.  And,  as  for  brothers  Parker  and  Yoimg, 
I  want  them  to  be  Baptists.  I  hope  they  will  come 
forward,  give  in  their  experience,  and  be  baptizodl^ 
that  they  may  be  useful  to  the  people.'' 

He  stood  waiting  for  a  reply,  and  the  congregation 
turned  their  eyes  upon  iia— ttrother  Ashur  still  stand- 
ing in  the  pulpit,  and  old  brother  Cragg  almost  shout- 
ing happy.  Parker  bowed  his  head  nearly  to  his 
knees,  his  face  being  covered.  I  jogged  him  several 
times,  but  could  not  make  him  stir.  At  length,  I  was 
compelled  to  arise  myself.  I  told  the  congregation 
that  they  knew  we  had  been  very  friendly  to  our 
Baptist  brethren,  and  had  taken  great  pleasure  in 
attending  their  meetings.  We  rejoiced  to  caiTy  on 
the  revival  in  union  with  them,  but  if  they  expected 
to  make  proselytes  of  us  they  would  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed. We  were  Methodists,  and  well  satisfied  with 
the  Church  of  our  choice. 

The  poor  brother  looked  as  if  he  were  frightened. 
Cragg  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  He  seized  our 
hands,  and  began  to  say,  "  I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry, 
brother.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  hurt."  This  made 
such  confusion,  that  they  had  hardly  any  meeting. 
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The  congregation  retired,  to  all  appeannces,  veay 
much  mortified.     This  was  our  last  union  meeting. 

The  Baptists  then  begui  to  tiy  to  make  proselytes 
throughout  both  counties.  They  preached  hardly 
any  thing  else  but  baptism  by  immersion.  Our  eUet 
came  round  to  hold  his  qnwterly  meeting  at  ths 
mouth  of  Kentucky  river.  On  Sabbath,  he  preached 
a  sermon  on  baptism.  There  were  a  great  many 
Baptists  in  the  congregation ;  among  others,  a  very 
nspectable  old  lady  by  the  name  of  Cragg,  who  be- 
came so  deeply  affected  that  yon  could  he»r  her 
breathe  all  over  the  bouse.  The  friends  had  to  carry 
her  out,  else  she  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor.  An 
aged  man  rose  up,  and  addressed  tlw  preacher  in  the 
following  words,  "Sir,  you  have  preached  lies  thu 
day,  and  I  can  prove  it  from  the  word  of  God."  Thtr 
elder  replied,  very  mildly,  "You  had  better  take  your 
seat  and  be  still.  I  am  sorry  the  lady's  feelings  are 
hurt.  I  will  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  allay 
them."  ConfosioQ  became  so  great  that  ho  did  not 
finish  his  sermon. 

The  circuit  preacher  arose,  and  gave,  what  I  would 
call,  a  very  severe  lecture,  in  which  he  reproved  the 
Baptist  brethren  for  beginning  the  controversy  on 
baptism,  reminding  them  of  the  caution  he  had  given 
them  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  meet- 
ing closed  in  great  confusion.  Some  left  the  hoose 
weeping,  others  left  laughing,  and  some  very  angry, 
declaring  that  they  would  never  come  back  again. 

This  day's  work  gave  rise  to  a  long  ukd  trouble- 
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sane  eoBtroranj.  Men  of  the  best  talent  in  the 
Baptist  CSrarch  were  engaged  in  trying  to  proye  that 
there  was  no  Ohristian  baptism  bnt  immersion,  and 
tihat  ii^ant  sprinkling,  as  they  termed  it,  was  sinfnl  in 
tiie  flight  of  God.  Our  elder  and  a  Baptist  preacher, 
by  the  name  of  Keller,  had  a  public  debate  on  the 
sabject,  before  a  rery  large  assembly.  Mr.  Keller 
was  an  able  man,  a  good  debater,  and  well  versed  in 
the  sabject.  He  came  into  the  congregation  with 
nearly  as  many  books  as  he  conld  carry,  bat  he  ap* 
peared  to  feel  ihe  keen  edge  of  the  elder's  logic^  and 
to  be  embarrassed  with  his  eloquence.  There  was 
no  decided  victory  gained^ibr  the  congregation  were 
divided  in  opinion. 

Shortly  after  this  controversy,  my  coUeagne  came 
•o  to  the  circuit.  He  found  it  in  great  confusion  in 
relation  to  Christian  baptism.  The  subject  had  en- 
grossed the  public  mind,  and  was  the  topic  of  con- 
versation in  all  public  meetings.  He  took  it  up  and 
handled  it  in  a  masterly  manner  in  every  neighbor- 
hood within  the  bounds  of  his  work,  so  that  he  con- 
vinced thousands.  The  Baptist  brethren,  finding  they 
were  losing  ground,  were  glad  to  be  silent.  My  col- 
league moved  on  like  a  noble  general,  preaching, 
exhorting,  watching,  and  praying,  night  and  day. 
Sometimes  I  would  travel  across  the  circuit,  and 
help  him  with  his  protracted  meetings.  We  held  a 
grove  meeting,  of  great  interest,  on  Floyd's  Fork. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  attended  that  meeting. 
There  were  many  ministers,  of  different  denomina- 
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tions,  present.  Among  the  rest,  a  young  Presbyte- 
rian,  Ber.  Joshaa  Logan  Wilson.  He  waa  tall  and 
elegant,  and  m  fine  a  figure  of  a  man  as  I  have  seen 
for  many  days.  He  had  just  been  married.  He  led 
his  young  wife  into  the  congregation,  and  was  called 
to  the  stand.  He  stood  and  looked  over  the  audience 
in  profound  silence  for  a  long  time,  then  covered  his 
ftce  with  hia  handkerchief  and  wept  freely.  Many 
were  shedding  tears,  tbrougliout  this  vast  assembly. 
Some  were  crying  for  mercy,  others  praising  God. 
Ha  gave  a  very  appropriate  exhortation.  It  ap- 
peared at  that  liour  that  the  minister  was  clothed 
with  salvation,  and  the  aaiats  shouted  aloud  for  joy. 
This  young  minister  rose  to  great  wunence  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where  h* 
remained  somewhere  about  forty  years,  and  was  both 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  that  place. 

I  closed  my  labors  on  this  circuit  with  much  com- 
fort, and,  I  humbly  trust,  some  profit  to  my  own  soul. 
The  elder  and  my  colleague  went  to  conference,  and 
left  me  to  take  care  of  the  circuit  till  the  succeeding 
preachers  should  come  on ;  but  I  traveled  with  them 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  way,  and  heard  William 
H'Eendree  preach  several  sermons  before  I  left  them. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

KEW  QBOCND— Wi.TNE  CIRCUIT— ISBS. 

The  eoaference  met,  that  year,  at  a  place  called 
Strathers's  meeting-hooBe.  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  go 
with  them,  for  I  had  nerer  been  to  an  annual  con- 
ference, but  M'Kendree  vonld  not  hear  to  it  at  all; 
BO  I  turned  back  and  resumed  my  work. 

Before,  however,  I  commenced  preaching  again,  I 
retired,  and  spent  leTcral  days  alone,  taking  a  retro- 
spective  view  of  my  labors,  enjoyments,  and  suffer- 
ings, while  traveling  Salt  River  circuit.  Thia  has 
been  my  practice  from  that  time  to  the  present  year, 
when  leaving  a  circuit  or  district.  Frequently,  five 
or  six  times  in  the  year,  I  have  reviewed  my  work. 
This  is  the  reason  I  can  run  over  my  history  nearly 
as  accurately  as  if  I  had  kept  a  regular  journal. 

Time  passed  away  rapidly.  My  successors  were 
soon  at  their  posts.  Benjamin  Lakin  and  Ralph 
Lotspiech,  were  our  successors  —  men  of  precious 
memory.  I  was  appointed  to  help  form  a  circuit  on 
Green  river.  The  Rev.  James  Gwyn  was  my  col- 
league, then  called  Colonel  Owyn,  afterward  General 
Jackson's  chaplain  at  the  famous  battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

I  went  to  see  my  new  presiding  elder,  who  was  the 
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Ber.  JohD  Page,  my  father  io  the  OospeL  He  ma  a 
mill-wright,  bj  trade,  and  was  baildiiig  milU  and 
traveling,  both  at  once.  Ab  my  circuit  lay  very  re- 
mote from  his  home,  I  expected  bat  little  help  from 
him  that  year.  I  then  went  to  see  brother  Gwya  who 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  new  circuit.  On  examining 
the  map  he  found  the  vacant  territory  too  large  to  he 
embraced  in  one  circuit.  Big  Barren,  Little  Barren, 
Green,  and  Cumberland  rivers,  ^1  ran  through  this 
territory,  beginning  at  the  line  that  divided  Kentucky 
&om  Tennesaee,  extending  eastirard  to  near  the  old 
Crab  Orchtfd.  My  coUeagoe  proposed  to  divide  the 
ground.  He  would  take  the  western  part,  and  send 
me  to  the  eastern.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  I  cheer- 
folly  submitted  to  his  judgment.  I  went  ia  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

In  two  days,  I  arrived  at  Manoah  Lasley's,  where  I 
spent  a  few  days,  rested  my  horse,  and  recmited  my 
wardrobe.  I  found  myself  at  a  very  great  loss  to 
know  how  to  form  a  circuit,  in  that  vast  wilderness, 
and  had  no  one  to  instruct  me.  I  preached,  on  Sab- 
bath day,  in  father  Lasley's  house,  and  set  off,  on 
Monday,  on  my  great  and  important  enterprise.  I 
concluded  to  travel  five  miles,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
guess,  then  stop,  reconnoiter  the  neighborhood,  and 
find  some  kind  person  who  woold  let  me  preach  in  hia 
iog-cftbin,  and  so  on  till  I  had  performed  the  entire 
round. 

I  set  out  early,  but  had  to  travel  ten  miles  before 
I  Iband  a  preMhing-plaoe.     X  was  directed  to  call 
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OB  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Step.  I  fonnd 
him  cribbing  his  com ;  two  large  negroes  were  doing 
the  work,  and  he  was  keeping  count.  I  spoke  to 
him,  bat  he  gave  me  a  rery  cold  reception.  I  told 
him  my  business,  but  he  was  more  intent  on  measur- 
ing his  com  than  talking  about  preaching.  I  felt 
determined  not  to  be  discouraged  till  I  had  pushed 
things  to  the  bottom.  I  then  said  to  him,  ^^I  am 
a  Methodist  preacher,  sent  into  this  country  to  try 
to  form  a  new  circuit.''  He  rose  up,  looked  me  full 
in  the  faoe,  exclaiming,  ^^You  are  a  Methodist 
preacher?*'  I  responded,  "Yes."  ^'Gome  into  the 
house,"  said  he.  I  walked  in,  and  found  a  yery 
neat  log-house,  pretty  well  furnished.  ''  Now,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  "  this  is  your  home."  He  then 
went  on  to  say,  ''I  thought,  when  you  first  spoke 
to  me,  you  were  a  Baptist  preacher.*'  He  then 
informed  me  that  he  had  no  fellowship  with  the 
Baptist  Church,  nor  did  he  believe  the  doctrine  they 
preached;  neither  did  he  think  they  were  doing 
any  good.  I  staid  all  night,  and  enjoyed  the  broth- 
er's society  well. 
If 

The  next  day,  he  sent  out  his  seryants  and 
gathered  in  a  good  congregation.  I  preached,  and 
had  a  delightful  meeting.  A  Presbyterian  elder 
attended  the  meeting ;  his  family  were  conyerted,  and 
he  caught  the  spirit  of  reyiyal.  I  went  home  with 
him,  and  spent  the  evening  at  his  fireside,  much 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  This  gentleman's  name  was 
Kelsey.      He  was  an    intelligent    man,   a  devoted 
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Cbriatian,  and  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  throngh 
the  year. 

The  next  day  I  traveled  five  miles,  and  stopped 
at  the  honse  of  Mr.  Gnthrie.  Here  I  fonnd  a  con- 
gregation waiting  for  me.  The  most  prominent  man 
in  that  neighborhood  was  George  Taylor.  With  his 
assistance,  I  immediately  formed  a  socie^  there, 
which  floBrbhed  all  the  time  I  remained  on  the 
circuit. 

Kext  day,  I  had  a  long  ride  throngh  a  dreary 
comtry.  Late  in  the  evening  I  came  to  a  little  log- 
cabin,  standing  in  the  woods,  with  no  stable  or  out- 
buildings of  any  kind.  Seeing  a  woman  in  the 
door,  I  rode  up  and  asked  if  I  could  stay  all  night : 
she  seemed  to  think  not.  I  paused  a  few  momenta, 
thinking  what  to  do.  I  was  afraid  to  go  any  farmer, 
lest  I  should  have  to  lie  out  all  night.  That  I  was 
airaid  to  do,  as  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and 
there  were  always  a  great  many  ravenous  wolves 
in  the  barrens.  My  life  woold  be  in  danger,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  encourage  me  to  stay  at  this 
place.  I  knew  I  would  have  to  tie  my  hungry,  tired 
horse  to  a  tree,  without  any  shelter  or  food.  The 
cabin  looked  very  dreary,  and  the  woman  was  un- 
willing to  let  me  stay.  She  was  not  entirely  alone, 
but  had  several  children,  and  one  daughter  partly 
grown,  which  inclined  me  to  think  I  could  stay  with 
•afe^.  I  finally  cooclnded  to  let  her  know  who 
I  was,  and  what  hosiness  I  was  on.  I  said  to  her, 
*'  I  am  a  Methodist  preacher,  sent  by  Bishop  Asbury 
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to  trj  to  form  a  circuit."  This  information  appeared 
to  electrify  ber.  Her  countenance  changed,  and  her 
eyes  fairly  sparkled.  She  stood  some  time  without 
speaking,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  La,  me !  has  a 
Methodist  preacher  come  at  last?  Tee,  brother,  you 
shall  stay  all  night.  Mr.  Carson  is  not  at  home, 
but  ire  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  yon,  wiUt  a  glad 
hew^." 

I  alighted  from  my  horse,  and  went  into  the  house. 
The  children  clustered  round  me  as  if  some  near 
friend  had  come.  After  having  gone  through  .with 
the  usual  ceremonies,  my  next  concern  was  to  take 
care  of  my  horse.  Their  oldest  daughter — a  pleasant 
girl — provided  me  with  a  halter,  and  directed  me  to 
a  suitable  tree  where  my  horse  could  stand.  I  soon 
found  I  was  to  have  a  comfortable  night's  rest. 
They  furnished  me  with  plenty  of  good  sound  corn 
for  my  horse.  The  cabin,  and  what  little  furniture 
they  had,  was  neat  and  clean.  Supper  was  soon 
served  up — just  such  as  suited  me — corn  bread,  fried 
venison,  and  crop-vine  tea. 

Mrs.  Carson  then  gave  me  her  history.  She  and 
her  husband  were  both  raised  in  North  Carolina. 
They  both  experienced  a  change  of  heart  when 
young.  Her  husband  had  been  class-leader,  for 
some  years,  before  he  left  his  native  state.  They 
had  emigrated  to  the  state  where  they  then  lived, 
in  order  to  buy  land  for  their  children.  They  had 
purchased  a  pretty  large  tract  on  one  of  the  tribu- 
tariee  of  Qreen  river,   lying  about  ten  miles  from 
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where  they  then  lired,  and  her  hnsbuid  was  thai 
at  work  on  their  own  land.  He  had  cleared  oat 
a  small  &rm,  and  built  a  tolerable  large  house, 
which  be  was  then  finishing.  By  the  time  I  came 
roond  again,  they  woold  have  it  ready  for  me  to 
pr«ach  in. 

I  spent  the  evening  pleasantly,  and  by  the  time 
day  dawned,  was  on  my  way  in  search  of  another 
appointment.  My  ride  was  along  the  dividing  ridge 
t>etween  Green  river  and  Salt  river.  In  the  evening 
I  Mopped  at  the  house  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
H«Dnel;  be  was  in  pretty  good  circnmstances,  for 
that  conntry,  had  a  eonvenient  hoose,  and  very 
willingly  opened  it  for  preaching.  I  staid  all  night, 
and,  the  next  day,  preached  to  a  small  congregation ; 
had  BOme  enconragement,  and  in  the  afternoon  went 
on  my  way  rejoicing. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  came  to  a  Mr.  Cooper's. 
He  was  a  local  preacher,  bat  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  me,  I  thought  he  took  me  for 
an  impostor.  In  family  prayer,  he  officiated  himself. 
The  family  were  reserved,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
say.  They  fed  my  horse,  gave  me  my  supper,  and 
a  place  to  sleep.  Next  morning,  they  told  me  I 
might  preach.  The  word  was  circulated,  and  at 
oleven  o'clock,  the  congregation  began  to  come  to- 
gether. The  first  man  that  came  was  a  Seceder;  I 
having  been  reared  among  Seceders,  he  became  much 
attached  to  me,  and  gave  me  all  the  encouragement 
ha  flonld.    I  tried  to  preach,  and  God  gave  me  great 
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freedom  of  speech ;  and  we  had  an  excellent  meet- 
iDg ;  and  brother  Cooper  wept  much.  Here  we 
organiied  .a  imall  cIabb;  and,  having  tarried  one 
night  longer,  the  next  morning  I  started  earlj. 
Brother  Cooper  and  his  wife  went  with  me.  Abont 
tee  o'clock,  we  halted  at  Mr.  M'Cowan's;  here  I 
was  astonished  to  find  a  large  congregation  usem- 
bled,  wuting  for  the  preacher.  This  beiog  the 
Sabbath,  they  bad  come,  hoping  to  meet  the  preacher, 
hearing  there  was  ooe  on  his  way  to  form  a  circuit 

The  house  was  a  large,  donble  cabin,  wilii  both 
rooms  fall,  and  a  good  many  in  the  yard.  I  saw 
many  MethodiBta  amoDg  them,  and  they  were  sing- 
ing Methodist  hymns  in  a  revival  spirit.  I  spent 
most  of  ^e  afternoon  in  class  meeting.  This  was 
tmly  a  good  day  to  my  soul,  and  to  the  souls  of 
many  others.  Here  I  found  a  class,  of  about  fifty 
members,  ready  formed  to  my  hand. 

I  took  some  pains  to  learn  the  history  of  this  so- 
ciety. It  was  formed  by  a  local  preacher  who  had 
resided  several  years  in  that  vicinity.  His  name 
was  M'Mellen,  a  very  extraordinary  man — I  may  say 
truly,  a  splendid  man ;  but,  like  Ephraim  of  old,  he 
was  unstable  as  water,  therefore  he  did  not  excel.  I 
regulated  the  society,  appointed  a  class-leader,  etc., 
and  went  on,  bearing  toward  the  Crab  Orchard.  I 
preached  at  Mr.  Samuel  Stewart's,  and  found  a  small 
class.  Here  I  regulated  matters,  and  appointed  a 
class-leader.  In  this  neighborhood,  I  found  a  great 
many  Baptists,  who  received  me  as  the  Lord's  mee- 
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senger.  I  felt  myself  at  home,  and  would  gladly 
h«Te  spent  days  in  the  place,  bnt  my  work  was  befon 
me.  Before  night,  I  met  with  a  man,  who  gave  me  a 
cordial  invitation  to  preach  in  his  honse,  where,  find- 
ing a  small  society  already  organized,  I  made  them  a 
class-paper,  appointed  them  a  leader,  etc. 

Here  I  hecame  acquainted  with  a  young  man  by 
tiur  name  of  Joseph  Williams,  having  a  tall,  slender 
form,  a  thin  visage,  and  red  hair.  In  a  private  inter- 
view, he  told  me  he  believed  he  was  called  to  preach, 
and  ttiat  be  wanted  to  travel  with  me  and  assist  me. 
He  had  his  hoiae,  saddle,  and  saddle-bags  in  readi- 
ness. I  thought  he  Io<A«d  rather  unpromising,  but, 
as  I  was  a  young  man  in  a  strange  land,  traveling 
through  a  thinly-settled  country,  I  accepted  his  offer. 
I  found  him  very  companionable,  and  willing  to  do 
any  thing  that  I  told  him.  We  traveled  about  twenty 
miles  on  a  large  creek,  called  Fishing  creek,  and  put 
up  with  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ghappel. 
This  was  a  curious  neighborhood.  Several  things, 
worthy  of  remark,  came  under  my  observation. 
There  was  a  Methodist  society  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  preacher  of  which  was  a  colored  man,  by  the 
name  of  "Jacob."  I  believe  every  member  had  been 
awakened  under  his  preaching;  uid,  by  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Chappel's  daughters,  he  had  organised  them 
into  a  class.  One  of  the  girls  made  out  a  class-pa- 
per, and  they  appointed  Jacob  leader.  He  was  both 
preacher  and  leader ;  and,  although  he  could  not  read 
a  mrd,  be  coM  preach  a  pret^  good  smnon.    H« 
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hsd  ft  Idnd  master,  who  would  read  for  him  Satnrdsy 
treuinge,  and  when  a  text  was  read  tbat  suited  Jacob, 
he  would  ask  hia  master  to  read  it  again,  memoriie 
the  text,  book,  chapter,  and  verse ;  then  he  was  readj 
for  his  work. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  The  congregation 
was  large,  and  I  found  his  society  in  excellent  order. 
I  preached  several  times,  and  left  this  delightfiil  place 
on  Monday  morning,  crossed  the  Cumberland  river, 
went  out  into  a  beautiful  valley — Elf  Spring  valley— 
and  stopped  at  Mr.  Walker's.  Mr?.  Walker  Iflbked 
rather  distant,  and  seemed  to  say  she  thought  all  was 
not  right.  She  told  me  to  sit  down,  and  informed  me 
that  her  husband  was  not  at  home.  I  determined  to 
stay  aivliile,  at  all  events,  tied  my  horse  to  the  fence, 
and  commenced  reading  my  Bible.  After  I  had  read 
a  few  chapters,  the  gentleman  of  the  house  came  in. 
His  wife  rose  and  said,  "Here  is  a  stranger,  who 
says  he  is  a  Methodist  preacher."  He  smiled,  and 
observed,  "Wc  are  very  suspicious  of  strangers  in 
this  country."  I  soon  found  he  was  a  real  quizzical 
character;  and,  to  make  my  situation  more  critical, 
Uiere  was  a  gentleman  boarding  in  the  family,  who 
professed  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  who  followed  pettifog- 
ging for  a  living.  I  soon  found  they  were  determined 
to  take  me  through  a  very  severe  course  of  exami- 
nation. My  horse  was  put  away,  and  I  was  invited 
to  dine.  The  family  were  quite  merry,  and  full  of 
sport. 

Dinner  being  over,  the  examination  began.    I  foasd 
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bat  little  trouble  in  putting  them  to  silence  on  tfai 
Bnbject  of  the  Bible.  I  had  read  the  Scriptares,  fo 
m&nir  years,  with  marked  attention,  bad  memorize) 
many  texts,  that  I  had  at  perfect  commaod  in  al 
cases  of  emergency.  They  shifted  their  ground,  am 
began  to  question  me  on  English  grammar.  I  an 
swered  them  as  well  as  I  could,  and  presently  taroei 
the  tables  upon  them.  I  then  commeoced  on  history 
I  had  read  Rollin'a  Ancient  History  as  one  of  m^ 
school-books,  and  could  quote  so  liberally,  that  thej 
sooD  thought  I  koeir  a  great  deal  more  than  I  really 
did.  We  then  took  a  jaunt  among  the  poets,  an( 
the  conference  adjourned.  Upon  the  whole,  I  hat 
rather  an  unpleasant  time,  but  they  never  undertook 
to  examine  me  again. 

I  took  my  departure,  rode  about  eight  or  ten 
miles,  and  called  at  the  house  of  Elliot  Jones.  In 
him  I  foand  a  friend.  He  was  eminently  qualifier] 
to  be  a  father  to  young  preachers.  He  was  a  local 
minister — not  what  is  generally  called  a  great 
preacher,  but  his  preaching  talents  were  respectable, 
and  he  was  well  read  in  the  holy  Scriptnres,  and 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  progreea 
of  Methodism.  We  had  several  meetings  together, 
and  he  gave  me  much  wholesome  advice.  I  becama 
acquainted  with  a  goodly  number  of  excellent  men — ■ 
some  were  Methodists,  others  were  not,  but  all  were 
well-wishers.  We  formed  a  large  society  and  kept 
up  a  fine  state  of  religious  feehng  throughout  the 
year.     Many  were  added  to  the    Ghorch  in  this 
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pkce.  Tbe  next  day  I  rode  eight  or  tan  miles,  uid 
■topped  with  a  person  by  the  name  of  John  Francis. 
He  was  iheriff  of  Wayne  oouoty,  and  a  backsliddea 
Methodist,  bat  his  wife  was  a  very  pious  womao, 
and  the  children  were  well-disposed.  He  took  me 
in  and  made  his  house  my  home.  I  had  ten  happy 
meetings  in  that  house.  Poor  old  John  irould  weep 
when  I  preached,  treat  me  kindly  when  I  tarried 
with  him,  and  always  gave  me  a  hearty  shake  of  tbe 
hand  when  I  lefi;  but  his  worldly  prospects  wete  good, 
and  he  would  not  gire  np  all  for  Christ,  therefore  I 
fear  I  left  him  in  hia  sins. 

I  left  that  vicinity  and  mored  on  tovard  the  west. 
Some  time  after  dark,  and  while  stopping  at  a  tar- 
em,  a  man  called  at  the  door.  Being  asked  what 
he  wanted,  he  inquired  if  there  was  not  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  there.  I  heard  bim  and  was  soon 
on  the  porch.  He  said  he  nnderstood  I  was  form- 
ing a  cirenit  through  that  country,  and  wanted  me 
to  take  in  his  bouse  for  one  of  the  appointments. 
I  asked  bim  bow  far  off  he  lived.  "  Ten  miles." 
I  replied,  '*  I  will  go  with  you  to-night.  He  told 
me  I  had  better  stay  where  I  was — warm  and  com- 
fortable, and  he  would  go  home  and  give  out  the 
appointment  for  the  next  day-  I  feared  I  might  be 
pnsiled  to  find  the  way  alone,  and  insisted  on  going 
that  night.  At  a  very  late  hoar  we  arrived  at  a 
sm^  log-cabin.  He  kindled  a  fire  on  the  hearth — 
the  light  shone  brightly,  and  I  took  a  close  view  of 
every  thing  within.     I  am  sure  it  would  have  fright- 
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«Bed  any  body  but  &  backwoodsman.  There  was 
no  floor  in  the  house.  They  had  leveled  off  the 
gronnd,  and  made  it  somevhat  smooth.  There  were 
hickory  poles  laid  across  in  the  plaee  of  joists. 
Some  clapboards  laid  on  these  poles  constituted  the 
npper  floor.  There  was  neither  bedstead,  chur,  nor 
table  in  the  honse.  Some  small  stakes  or  forks  had 
been  driven  down  ia  the  west  corner,  of  the  cabin, 
they  laid  two  round  poles  in  the  forks,  and  placed 
clapboards  on  these  poles.  This  was  th^r  bedstead. 
Some  bedding,  such  as  it  was,  formed  all  the 
sleeping-place  I  saw  for  the  man  and  his  wife.  The 
little  negro  boy  Blept  en  the  ground  floor  with  a 
deer-akin  under  him.  I  saw  no  cupboard  famitnre, 
excepting  some  earthem  bowls  of  inferioE  quality. 
The  woman  of  the  honae  was  badly  crippled. 

I  felt  rather  melancholy,  and  my  mind  began  to 
ran  back  to  days  of  other  years,  when  I  was  dwell- 
ing among  my  own  people  in  ease  and  plenty;  here 
I  was  in  a  straitge  land,  without  friends  or  money. 
Tbe  squalid  appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  house 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  never  can  be 
erased. 

Surrounded  by  these  gloomy  circumstances,  I  had 
no  friend  to  fly  to  but  the  Redeemer.  I  kneeled  down 
and  prayed,  and  the  Lord  blessed  me.  I  felt  happy 
and  resigned  to  my  lot.  The  next  thing  was  to  make 
my  bed,  and  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  I  spread  down, 
for  my  bed,  a  blanket  that  I  kept  under  my  saddle, 
and  took   a  stool  for  my  pillow.      I   had   another 
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blanket  on  which  I  rode ;  this  I  nsed  for  a  sheet.  My 
nddle-bags  od  the  stool  made  my  pillow  soft — my 
overcoat  became  my  covering.  I  thanked  Giod  that 
I  had  a  pretty  comfortable  bed.  I  thonght  within 
myself,  I  am  better  off  than  my  Savior  was,  for  he 
"had  not  where  to  lay  his  head;"  and  far  happier 
than  the  rich  who  roll  on  beds  of  down,  and  enjoy 
all  the  elegances  and  luxuries  of  life. 

I  had  a  comfortable  night's  rest  and  rose  in  the 
moming  much  refreshed,  and  prepared  for  my  day'r 
labor.  Breakfast  was  soon  served  up,  on  a  board 
bench.  It  consisted  of  corn-bread  aod  milk  —  no 
spoons.  I  had  to  bite  and  sop.  When  I  turned  up 
the  bowl  to  drink,  a  black  ring  would  make  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  sediments  in  the  bottom.  Break* 
fast  being  over  I  retired  to  the  woods  and  spent  the 
forenoon  in  reading  and  praying,  till  preaching-time. 
Returning,  I  saw  the  cabin  pretty  well  filled  with 
men  and  women.  Although  it  was  late  in  November, 
many  of  them  had  neither  hats  nor  bonnets  on  their 
heads,  nor  shoes  on  their  feet.  I  took  my  stand 
opposite  the  door,  read  a  hymn,  began  to  sing — and 
while  I  was  singing  a  remarkable  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  so  distinguished  from  other  men, 
that  I  will  give  some  account  of  him. 

First,  he  was  a  very  large  man,  with  strongly- 
marked  features.  From  the  muscles  of  his  face  I 
perceived  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong,  natural  cour- 
age. He  had  a  high  forehead — very  wide  between 
the  eyes,  with  a  broad  face ;   his  whole  form  was  well 
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proportioned,  bis  eyeballs  remarkabl;  large,  ahowing 
a  great  deal  of  whit«.  He  fixed  bia  eyes  apon  me 
and  looked  as  if  he  were  acanning  my  whole  person. 
Had  I  not  been  used  to  seeing  rough  men  on  the 
frontier  of  Eentncky,  I  should  have  been  frightened. 
I  looked  him  fully  in  the  eyes  and  scanned  him 
elosely.  His  hair  appeared  as  though  it  bad  never 
been  combed,  and  made  me  think  of  old  Nebucbad- 
neazar,  and  his  head  "like  eagles  feathers."  He 
vore  no  bat ;  bis  collar  was  open,  and  his  breast 
bare ;  there  was  neither  shoe  nor  moccasin  on  his 
feet 

I  finished  my  hynm,  kneeled  down  and  prayed, 
and  took  my  text  to  preach.  The  man  looked  for 
no  seat,  but  stood  erect,  gazing  on  the  Speaker.  Be- 
fore I  was  half  through  I  saw  the  tears  roll  down 
his  rough  cheeks.  I  closed  and  told  them  that  on 
that  day  four  weeks  I  wonld  be  there  again.  I  rode 
away,  but  could  not  forget  the  big  man.  I  was  sure 
he  had  distinguished  himself  some  way,  which  made 
me  anxious  to  find  out  his  history.  I  soon  found  out- 
he  was  brother-in-law  to  the  infamous  robber,  Micajah 
Harp,  a  character  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
west.  No  doubt  they  bad  been  together  in  many  a 
bloody  affray.  On  my  nest  round  he  joined  the 
Church,  and  soon  afterward  became  a  Christian.  He 
conld  neither  read  nor  write.  I  procured  bim  a 
spelling-book.  His  wife  taught  him  to  read,  and 
he  soon  learned  to  write.  On  my  third  or  fourth 
roaud  I  appointed  him  class-leader.     He  trimmed  off 
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bis  hair,  bosgbt  a  new  hat,  clothed  bimaelf  pretty 
well,  and  became  a  reepectable  man.  I  heard  of 
him  several  years  afterward,  and  be  was  still  hold- 
ing on  his  hearcnl;  way.  > 

I  went  from  this  place  into  Stogdon's  valley,  and 
called  on  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Talbot.  He 
received  me  cordially,  and  gave  np  his  house  for 
a  preaching-place.  Hie  wife  was  a  Metbodist. 
During  this  year  I  spent  many  a  happy  evening 
with  this  family.  I  left,  and  went  to  Sprowle  sta- 
tion ;  left  an  appointment,  rode  that  afternoon  to 
Barkesville,  and  staid  all  night  at  Burke's  tavern. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  town ;  be  had  been  a 
Methodist,  but  was  now  in  a  backslidden  state.  I 
made  some  inquiry  about  preaching ;  he  replied  very 
promptly,  that  if  I  would  preach,  be  would  fit  up 
a  large  room  to  accommodate  the  cOBgregation. 

Here  I  met  with  the  old  politician,  Matthew  Lyon, 
who  had  emigrated  from  New  England  to  Kentucky. 
He  treated  me  with  a  great  deal  of  politeness.  Ihe 
next  day  was  the  Sabbatb.  I  preached  in  the  bar- 
room, and  had  a  very  solemn  time.  I  came  the  next 
day  to  Mr.  Wisdom's.  He  called  in  his  neighbors, 
who  filled  the  house.  Some  came  into  it  shouting 
happy.  Among  tbem  was  an  uncle  of  the  Kev,  James 
B.  Fioley.  I  think  bis  name  was  Samuel  Finley,  and 
For  the  want  of  a  seat  be  stood  during  the  services. 
Before  I  was  done  be  shouted  at  the  top  of  bis  voice, 
shouted  on,  rode  away  shouting,  saying,  "Young 
Whitefield!  young  Whiteficld!" 
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The  next  day  I  rode  six  or  seven  miles  to  Dnlin's 
xneetmg-housc,  where  I  found  a  large  congregation 
iraiting  for  the  preacher.  It  was  beautifnlly  orna- 
mented with  hoary  heads.  From  the  expression  of 
their  countenances  I  thought  they  were  in  the  way  of 
righteousness.  They  were  very  attentive,  and  there 
were  much  weeping  and  some  shouting.  After  preach- 
ing they  held  a  prayer  meeting,  which  lasted  nearly 
all  the  afternoon.  They  were  principally  Presbyte- 
rians, and  an  extensive  revival  was  in  progress  among 
them.  They  had  no  settled  minister,  but  had  a  good 
supply  from  a  distance.  Rev.  David  Rice,  Rev.  Mr. 
Howe,  and  Rev.  J.  Abel  spent  much  of  their  time 
there.  Rice  was  a  profound  theologian;  Howe  an  elo- 
quent orator ;  Abel  was  like  the  weeping  prophet.  Rice 
thought  there  was  much  Methodism  and  enthusiasm 
here.  Sometimes,  when  they  would  get  very  high — 
which  thev  often  did  after  sermon — he  would  rise  to 
his  feet,  look  over  the  assembly  with  great  solemnity, 
and  exclaim,  ''High  sail  and  little  ballast!"  then 
gather  up  his  hat  and  cane,  and  take  his  departure. 

Next  morning  I  prepared  to  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  people  gathered  round  me;  some  talked, 
others  shouted,  I  wept.  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
rode  away.  While  passing  through  a  dense  forest,  I 
said  to  myself,  "These  are  great  and  glorious  days!'' 
I  was  thankful  that  I  had  left  father,  mother,  and  all 
the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  perishing  sinners. 
Coming  to  a  little  cabin  standing  in  the  barrens,  I 
tarried  all  night  there,  preached  next  moruing,  and  in 
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the  aftnuoon  rode  to  the  Ber.  Nodi  I^Mle/s,  the 
plnee  vhen  I  began  to  fonn  a  circiiit.  I  had  been 
gone  three  ireelcBr  and  had  formed  a  fall  ibar  veeks' 
drcnit.  Not  baTing  one  resting  day  in  the  whole 
plan,  I  Mt  down,  wrote  out  my  plan,  and,  having 
reviewed  and  eorrected  it  several  times,  fait  well  Bat- 
isGed.  I  eompared  myself  to  a  man  settled  in  a  wO- 
deraesB,  who  had  built  his  cabin,  sarveyed  his  land, 
and  was  pr^arlng  to  clear  hia  farm.  I  laid  aside  my 
boob  and  papers,  and,  like  Isaac,  walked  into  ihe 
woods  to  meditate.  I  thought  I  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest mortals  that  breathed  vital  air. 

This  was  Satorday  evening,  and  I  had  now  to  begin 
my  second  round.  I  preached  twice  on  Sabbath,  and 
the  Lord  blessed  both  preacher  and  people.  At  this 
time  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rer.  David  Rice,  a 
Presbyterian,  who  was  one  of  the  most  venerable'Iook- 
ing  men  I  ever  saw.  He  had  then  been  a  regular  cler- 
gyman for  upward  of  fifty  years.  He  belonged  to  an 
obscure  and  poor  family  in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  but 
was  remarkable  for  good  qualities  from  a  very  early  pe- 
nod.  He  was  very  fond  of  divine  aervices,  and  there 
being  no  preaching  near  his  father's,  he  used  to  rise 
early  on  Sabbath  morning,  put  a  piece  of  corn-bread 
in  the  bosom  of  his  hnnting-ahirt,  and  travel  thirteen 
miles  on  foot  to  hear  President  Davison  preach.  Af- 
ter heating  two  sermons  he  would  return  home,  and  be 
ready  for  hard  labor  on  Monday  morning.  The  min- 
ister, noticing  a  little  ragged  boy  Bitting  near  the 
door  BO  regular  in  his  attendanae,  detained  him.     On 
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examination,  finding  him  a  pioos  b^  with  fin«  talents, 
he  took  him  under  hia  BaperriBion,  and  gave  him  a 
first  rate  education  for  those  days.  He  gradoated  at 
Princeton  College,  Kev  Jersey.  After  finishing  his 
theological  course  he  emigrated  to  Kentuclcj,  where 
he  spent  a  long  and  useful  life.  He  made  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  manly  efforts  to  aboUsfa  slavery  in 
that  state  that  I  ever  knew.  Although  he  succeeded 
in  almost  every  thing  be  undertook,  in  this,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  he  &uled.  He  shone  like  a  atar  in  the 
west ;  and  when  he  had  attained  to  an  exceeding  old 
age,  he  died,  lamented  by  all  the  pious. 

I  left  this  place  and  pursued  the  same  round  de- 
scribed above,  preaching  almost  every  day,  and  often 
at  night — reading  Discipline,  organizing  societies,  vis- 
iting, and  trying,  in  my  weak  manner,  to  expound 
the  holy  Scriptures  around  the  fireside.  The  good 
work  increased  at  almost  every  appointment  on  the 
circnit.  Many  were  converted  and  joined  the  Church, 
and  then  they  wished  to  be  baptized;  parents  wanted 
their  children  to  be  baptised,  and  as  I  was  not  or- 
dained I  could  not  comply  with  their  request.  The 
Baptist  brethren  were  very  friendly,  and  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  I  became  very 
much  perplexed,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Baptist  preachers  tovversed 
my  circnit  in  every  direction,  preaching  baptism  by 
immersion.  While  they  talked  about  John,  I  talked 
abont  Christ;  and  when  they  talked  about  water,  I 
talked  about  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire.     There  were  a 
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great  many  Baptist  preachen  liying  within  the  bounds 
of  the  eirooity  bat  they  were  very  feeble  men.  I 
found  no  trouble  in  managing  them*  But  when  the 
strong  men  came  along,  I  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
meet  them  in  public  debate,  lest  the  truth  should 
suffer  in  my  hands  for  the  want  of  ability. 

I  expected  great  relief,  at  the  first  quarterly  meet- 
ing, from  my  presiding  elder,  the  Bey.  John  Page. 
During  this  round  I  had  several  reyivals,  one  in 
Step's  settlement,  at  Guthrie's,  Chappel's,  Elf  Spring 
Talley,  Burkesville,  Dulin's  meeting-house,  Lasley's, 
Carson's,  and  Abel's* 

From  Chappel's  I  pursued  my  regular  round  till  I 
came  to  Wayne  court-house.  There  we  had  a  time  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Our  little 
flock,  in  that  place,  was  greatly  increased.  At 
Burkesville,  we  found  Mr.  Burke  dangerously  ill. 
The  thought  of  dying  in  his  sins  alarmed  him  very 
much.  He  remembered  what  Grod  had  done  for  him 
in  days  of  other  years,  and  he  thought  he  had 
crucified  the  Savior  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open 
shame.  In  his  great  extremity  he  cried  unto  God, 
but  his  prayers  seemed  to  be  neglected.  He  called 
in  Mr.  M'Mellen  to  pray  for  him.  This  man  had  once 
been  a  Methodist  preacher  of  some  note,  but  was  now 
in  a  backslidden  state.  When  he  entered  the  sick 
room  he  was  horrified,  and  could  not  pray  one  word. 
He  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and,  with  weeping  eyes, 
wrote  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  upon  the  floor. 

In  this  hour  of  distress,  Bev.  John  Page  and  my- 
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8«If  Mlled.  Tbia  m»  tntlj  a  fesrfol  sight.  A  baek- 
sUder  dying  in  despair,  and  the  fallen  minister  bad 
not  a  word  to  offar  him.  The  Tanerable  Page,  a  man 
of  great  Bjmpathj,  entered  Icetnlj  into  the  feelings 
of  the  two  men.  Being  a  man  of  God,  and  divinely 
qualified,  always  ready  for  any  emergency,  he  kner 
exactly  what  to  say,  and  what  to  do.  He  began  with 
the  sick  man,  and,  haying  cleared  away  all  difficulties, 
in  a  Tery  forcible  manner  he  pointed  him  to  "  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
He  prayed.  The  siok  man  appeared  somewhat  com- 
forted, bat  not  jet  satisfied ;  his  heart  was  melted  into 
tenderness,  bnt  his  evidenee  of  sins  for^ren  was  not 
Bstiafactory.  The  elder  retiring,  I  was  left  alone  with 
the  two  men.  The  backslidden  minister  asked  me  to 
take  a  walk  with  him.  We  walked  a  long  distance, 
and  not  one  word  passed  between  na.  Ke  stopped 
Boddcnly,  turned,  and,  looking  upon  me  with  a  dread- 
ful countenance,  opened  his  mouth,  and  said,  "I  do 
not  want  religion.  I  don't  wish  you  to  pray  for  me. 
My  day  of  grace  is  gone."  Having  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  he  threw  it  toward  heaven.  "  My  condemned 
tion,"  he  added,  "is  sealed;  but  I  advise  gou  to  be 
faithful;  go  on  and  preach,  and  [H'each  Scriptural 
holiness." 

I  gave  the  poor  man  the  best  advice  I  could. 
When  we  parted  he  wept  freely.  In  the  morning  the 
sick  man  was  better.  My  elder  left  me,  and  I  vent 
on  my  way  rejoicing.  I  preached  several  times  be- 
fore I  oame  to  Dolin's.    Here  I  met  a  large  congrega- 
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tion,  Biul  attempted  to  preach,  but  the  people  sbuated 
K>  loud  that  I  coald  not  be  heard.  We  epeut  the  dajr 
and  a  great  part  of  the  night,  Im  religions  exercises. 
The  aext  daj  I  formed  a  large  eodetj,  and  came  to 
tbia  conclusiou,  that  Freabyterians  will  remain  Pres' 
bjterians,  and  Methodlata  will  remain  Metbodista. 
The  young  converts  were  advised  to  make  their  owa 
choice.     Nearly  all  chose  to  he  Methodists. 

I  left  them  and  passed  oa  to  Bev.  X.  Laalcy'a.  A 
rerival  had  begun  during  my  absence,  and  vas  going  ■ 
like  fire  in  dry  fueh  Young  Thomas  Lasley  was  coa- 
verted,  and  afterward  became  an  eminent  minister. 
Ue  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  explore  Lou- 
isiana; he  lived  long  and  did  much  good. 

I  had  now  completed  my  second  round.  On  my 
third  I  exchanged  with  Lewis  Garret.  He  was  then 
traveling  Danviilc  circuit,  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky. 
He  had  heard  of  my  situation — the  revivals,  and  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  Baptists  were  subjecting  me. 
Brother  Garret  came  down — took  my  place — and  sent 
me  on  to  bis  circuit.  He  passing  round  mine,  regu- 
lated all  the  classes  I  bad  formed — baptized  all  who 
wished  to  be  baptixed — adults  and  children — preached 
many  sermons  on  baptism,  and  answered  all  the  Bap* 
tbt  arguments  to  the  general  satisfaction.  On  my 
return,  I  found  every  thing  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
T£is  was  a  very  eventful  year.  Hundreds  were  con- 
verted, and,  many,  I  trust,  are  now  safely  housed  in 
heaven. 

Two  &cts  I  will  here  mention.    First,  I  had  no 
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enemies  on  any  part  of  the  circuit— every  body  ap- 
peared to  loTe  me — oli  and  young — rich  and  poor — 
religions  and  irreligiona.  Secondly,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber otie  temptation  worthy  of  being  named,  daring 
the  entire  year.     Tmly — 

"  I  rode  on  Iha  Aj, 
Frwlj  jiwUfled  T, 
Koi  did  tm.Tj  Elijaii  U>  Nkt." 

I  received  bnt  little  money — ^not  qnite  thirty  dol- 
lars— for  my  whole  year's  labor.  The  women  made 
me  cotton   clothes,  and  I  wore  them  qaite  contented. 

This  was  the  best  year  of  all  my  life.  I  performed 
ten  entire  rounds  on  that  circait— closed  my  year 
with  a  protracted  meeting,  on  a  delightful  eminence, 
near  the  Rev.  Noah  Lasley's,  assisted  by  Rev.  L. 
Garret  and  W.  Thompson.  The  Presbyterians  united 
with  us — doctors,  lawyers,  etc.  On  Friday,  brother 
Garret  preached  the  opening  sermon — the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened,  and  God  poured  out  such  a  bless- 
ing that  there  was  not  room  to  contain  it.  The  meet- 
ing continued  till  dark.  The  congregation  was  so  large 
that  wc  held  prayer  meetings  in  many  places  under  the 
shade-trees.  The  work  went  on,  with  increasing  ra- 
pidity, till  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  when  I  gave 
them  my  valedictory.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  meet- 
ing before,  and  never  expect  to  again.  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  rode  away — left  them  shonting  and 
praising  God,  and  have  never  seen  them  since. 

One  thing  I  have  forgotten — Rev.  Thomas  Wilkin- 
■on  came  on  in  the  place  of  the   presiding  elder,  and 
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took  the  BnperriBioa  of  this  meeting.  He  pre&ched 
like  *D  apostle,  often  falling  on  liis  knees.  Wilkinson 
uid  Qairet  irere  two  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  I 
ever  knew.  Had  I  the  ability  I  would  delineate  their 
character,  bat  mnst  leave  thii  for  an  abler  hand. 
Hey  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  weat. 
What  these  men  did  and  suffered  for  Methodism,  in 
the  wvat,  will  never  be  known  till  lite  books  are 
opened  at  the  last  day.  I  met  these  men  of  God, 
at  the  boose  of  a  friend— dined  with  Aem — reoeiTed 
their  blessing,  and  took  my  departure. 

I  was  now  leaving  my  new  circmt,  while,  as  yet,  I 
had  given  it  no  name;  and,  as  I  wonld  have  to  report 
it  at  conference,  it  niiist,  of  necessity,  have  a  name. 
I  called  it  Wayne  circuit,  after  General  Anthony 
Wayne.  I  had  taken  three  hundred  and  one  mem- 
bers into  Church  this  year. 

I  soon  fell  into  the  circuit  I  had  traveled  the  year 
before.  I  met  with  many  friends — preaching  in  the 
evenings  as  I  went  along,  till  I  came  to  Talbot's 
meeting-house,  the  place  where  I  received  my  license, 
and  where  I  began  my  itinerant  career,  A  quarterly 
meeting  was  in  progress.  The  Rev.  W.  M'Kendree 
was  present,  with  many  of  my  best  earthly  friends. 
My  beloved  brother  Joseph  met  me  as  soon  as  I 
alighted  from  my  horse — hung  on  my  neck,  and  shed 
many  tears.  He  was  truly  a  lovely  man.  Meeting 
over,  I  rode  to  my  father's,  where  I  spent  »  few 
days  to  comfort  my  father,  mother,  brothers  and 
listers,  then  left  them  for  conference. 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

CLTKCH  CIBCCIT  — 1803. 

I  A&BnrED  at  the  oonfereDce  ITneadkj  erening. 
This  nia  mj  first  attenduics  at  an  annual  oonferenoe. 
I  Celt  aa  if  X  had  entered  on  sew  bnsineaB.  At  my 
boarding-honse,  they  directed  me  to  a  luge  room,  np 
stairs.  I  spr«ad  out  what  few  books  I  had,  and 
engaged  in  mj  studies  as  usual.  The  conferenoe 
iraa  held  in  the  house  of  Benjamin  Coleman,  near 
Cynthiana,  Kentookj.  Next  morning  I  repaired  to 
the  oonCerenoe-room,  which  was  about  eighteen  feet 
square,  and  up  stairs.  I  was  met  at  the  door  hj 
Mrs.  Burke,  wife  of  William  Burke.  She  has  long  since 
gone  to  her  reward,  and  he  has  since  followed.  She 
was  an  accomplished  lady.  I  was  dressed  like  a 
baokwoodsman.  My  manners  and  costume  were  an- 
swerable to  the  description  given  of  "  Rhoderick 
IHiu,"  of  Scotland,  by  Walter  ScotU  I  was  pretty 
much  such  anothw  looking  man.  Mrs.  Burke  told 
me  to  walk  up,  but  I  hesitated — she  insisted — at 
length  I  yielded — ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered 
the  eonf«reQo&-room.  There,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw 
the  venerable  Asbury,  seated  on  a  chair  elevated  by 
a  small  [datform.  He  was  writing — his  bead  white 
as  a  sheet     Sevaral  of  the  preaobera  said,  "  Come  in, 
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«QBM  io,  brother  Tovng."  The  Bishop  niaed  his 
head,  lifted  hia  specbtdei,  utd  asked  who  I  vm. 
The  Rev.  W.  M'Kendree  told  him  mj  name.  He  fixed 
his  eje  l^K>n  me  as  if  he  iroiiid  look  me  through. 
M'  Kendree  s*ir  I  was  embazrassed,  and  told  me  kindly 
to  take  a  seat. 

BaBinees  went  on,  and  I  sat  as  a  silent  spectator. 
I  thought  they  were  the  most  interesting  group  of 
men  I  had  ever  seen.  M'Kendree  appeared  the  moa- 
ter-spirit  of  the  conference.  Burke,  very  neatly 
dressed,  was  secretary.  His  anbtira  head,  keen^blaak 
eye,  showed  clearly  he  vae  no  ordinary  man. 

I  still  remember  most-  of-  the  members'  names — 
Revs.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Jobn  Watson,  Benjamin 
Lakin,  Samuel  Doughty,  John  Adam  Granadd,  Lewis 
Garret,  William  Cmtchfield,  Benjamin  Young,  Balph 
Lotapiech,  Anthony  Houstin,  and  some  few  more  not 
now  recollected. 

These  were  members  of  the  great  Western  confer- 
ence, comprehending  Kentucky,  Ohio,  eonth-wcstem 
Virginia,  old  Tennessee,  and  the  Hissiasippi  territory. 
This  year  they  sent  missionaries  to  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana. In  a  beautiful  grove,  a  mile  from  Mr.  Coleman's, 
tbey  erected  a  stand  and  seats  to  accommodate  a  con- 
gregation. The  conference  adjourned  every  day,  that 
the  preachers  might  attend  publio  services.  As  I  was 
not  in  full  connection  I  had  no  seat  in  conference; 
but  I  was  A^e  to  go  and  come  as  I  pleased.  We 
kept  up  prayer  meetings  nearly  all  the  time.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  good  preaching  during  the  session. 
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and  I  hxn  no  doabt  bat  mndi  good  ma  doD«  at  that 
tune.  There  vm  ul  extensive  reTival  all  throagh 
Kentn^y. 

On  Sabbath,  Bishop  Asbarj  preached  one  of  his 
masterly  sermons  to  about  tea  tboaHaod  listeners. 
This  was  a  very  solemn  and  profitable  day. 

On  Tuesday  I  vas  appointed  to  preaeh.  The  con- 
gregation was  still  rery  large  and  the  cross  was  heavy. 
I  monnted  the  stand  in  my  rough  costume;  every  eye 
wms  fixed  upon  me.  A  lady  in  the  congregation,  with 
whom  I  afterward  became  acquunted,  said  that  when 
she  saw  me  rise  in  the  pulpit  she  felt  indignant,  and 
said  to  herself,  "Why  do  titey  pnt  up  that  fellow  to 
preach?  he  looks  more  suitable  for  mauling  rails  than 
preaching.''  She  thought  she  would  stay  and  hear 
me  oat.  I  sung,  and  prayed,  and  tried  to  preach 
My  voice  was  both  strong  and  clear.  I  preached 
upward  of  two  hours,  and  wound  up  with  a  very 
pleasant  gale.  Many  of  the  preachers  hung  round 
me  and  wept,  and  bade  me  God-speed.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  assembly  wanted  to  shake  bands  with 
me.  I  sat  long  in  the  pulpit  weeping  and  praising 
God,  feeling  that  I  should  learn  war  no  more.  These 
were  days  of  the  Son  of  God  with  me. 

Conference  over,  and  my  appointment  given,  I  bade 
my  loving  friends  a  long  farewell,  and  started  in  com- 
pany with  Siunuel  Dowthet.  I  tarried  all  night  in 
Lexington;  tried  to  preach,  but  was  bound  in  spirit. 
This  was  the  first  real  dark  time  I  had  for  two  yean. 
My  soceesa  at  the  oonference  had  doubtless  lifted  me 
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up  a  litde,  and  the  Lord  had  meaanrablj  withdrawn 
to  let  me  know  my  own  weakness. 

Next  day  found  me  at  Richmond,  Madison  county^ 
Kentucky.  I  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  Bishop 
Asbnry.  Early  we  started  for  the  Crab  Orchard  wil- 
derness, lying  between  Kentucky  river  and  Powell's 
▼alley.  The  Bishop  was  in  feeble  health.  Riding 
on  horseback,  in  this  hilly  country,  fatigued  him  very 
much.  He  often  wished  to  change  awhile  and  walk, 
but  could  not  walk  up  hill.  When  he  came  to  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  he  would  dismount,  give  me  his 
horse  to  lead,  and  walk  down,  till  we  came  to  our 
stopping-place  in  the  CYening.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
very  rough  company.  There  were  plenty  of  whisky, 
and  persons  drinking  it  freely,  taking  the  name  of 
Qtoi  in  vain,  and  playing  cards.  The  landlord,  a  low- 
bred man,  had  goodness  enough  to  give  us  a  room  to 
ourselves,  where  we  felt  rather  more  comfortable. 
An  old  Englishman  came  into  our  room  to  talk  with 
the  Bishop  on  religion.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
which  did  not  interest  the  Bishop  much.  He  had 
long  been  seeking  religion  but  never  found  it;  but  he 
said  he  had  succeeded  in  one  thing — a  certain  Baptist 
preacher  had  broken  him  off  from  swearing  profanely. 
He  finally  left  us  and  went  into  the  gambling-room, 
where  he  soon  began  to  talk  very  loud  and  swear  one 
oath  after  another.  The  Bishop  recognised  his  voice, 
arose,  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in.  ^^You  told 
me  a  certain  Baptist  preacher  had  broken  you  off 
from  profane  swearing,  but  I  find  you  can  lie  and 
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airoar  b«th."  They  all  qtuilcd  nnder  hia  repnxtf. 
The  Engliehman  came  to  him,  erjing,  **Ah,  Bishop 
Asbniy,  pardon  me  if  joa  please,  sir!"  The  Bishop 
told  him  he  hod  better  ask  pardon  of  his  God — gara 
•him  snitsble  instrnotion, and  left  him.  ^e  boose  be- 
oaue  very  quiet;  we  had  an  earl;  sapper,  wbioh,  being 
ended,  the  Bishop  c^ed  them  all  into  our  room,  read 
a  chapter,  gave  them  a  short  leetare,  song  a  hymn, 
and  prayed.  We  then  irent  to  bed,  rested  we^ 
through  the  night,  rose  eariy,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  oar  joamey.  The  Bishop  eontinaed  long  on  his 
knees,  sod  just  as  he  rose  from  his  devotions  the 
landlord  came  in  with  a  bottle  and  glass.  '*  Mr.  Aa- 
bury,  will  yon  take  a  little  whisky  this  morning  T" 
The  Bishop  replied  in  the  negatiTe,  adding,  "  I  make 
no  use  of  the  derll's  tea."  We  monnted  onr  hones, 
rode  hard  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  we  stopped  with 
a  gentleman  by  the  same  of  Ballinger.  He  was  re- 
ally a  gentleman,  and  his  vife  was  a  lady. 

The  landlord  expressed  considerable  anxiety  to 
have  a  cironit  formed.  The  Bishop  asked  me  if  I 
woold  be  willing  to  ondertake  the  task.  I  told  him  I 
was  at  hifl  service.  He  then  replied  to  Ballinger, 
"We  will  try  to  accommodate  yon."  Each  one  was 
to  do  his  part.  The  Bishop  was  to  supply  my  place 
wiA  a  preacher,  in  the  spring,  on  Clyn<dt  eironit.  I 
was  to  come  on  and  form  the  circnit  as  best  I  conld 
by  the  providence  of  God,  and  Ballinger's  house  was 
to  be  the  Bscleos  around  which  I  was  to  arrange  my 
plaa  of  opcvatiott. 
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We  Staid  all  night  -with  the  liind  famtlj,  aad 
break&ated  with  them,  next  morning.  The  Bisbsp 
read  Uie  word  of  God  to  as,  lectured  on  the  same, 
prayed  for  them,  and  we  departed  in  fine  spirits.  A 
few  honrs'  ride  brought  na  to  Cumberland  Oap.  Hera 
■we  parted — ^the  Bishop  and  bcother  Dowthet  took  the 
North  Carolina  road,  I  turned  up  Powelfs  mll^. 
The  Bishop  got  off  his  horse  while  he  gave  me  t^e 
parting  blessing.  His  last  words  were,  "Pray  as 
often  as  you  eat  and  sleep,  and  yon  will  do  well." 

I  now  trareled  on  alone,  and  in  the  evening  pat  up 
at  a  pablio  house.  The  landlord  .sheared  like  a 
decent  man ;  but  I  soon  foimd  his  house  was  a  place 
of  daoeing,  gambling,  and  drinking.  I  concluded  to 
make  the  best  I  could  of  my  circumstances — ^became 
quite  cheerful,  talked  fluently,  told  him  my  bnsiness, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  my  prospects 
through  the  country  where  I  was  going.  He  gave 
ne  all  the  encouragement  he  coold  and  some  good 
advice.  Although  he  was  not  religious,  he  was  a  man 
of  good  sense.  He  brought  his  large  Bible  and  pro- 
posed worship  before  I  retired  to  rest.  I  slept  but 
little  that  night. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  were,  for  the  most 
part,  desperate  cbaraoters.  They  dressed  alike  and 
looked  alike,  so  that  if  a  person  of  observation  had 
met  one  of  them  in  New  York  he  would  have  known 
they  belonged  to  Powell's  valloy.  They  wore  short 
hnntmg-shirte,  leather  belt  round  the  waist,  shot- 
poach,  powder-horn,  rifle  gun,  and  had  a  big  dog  fid- 
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loving  closely  behind.  It  is  wd  thej  watched  Uie 
road  leading  from  old  Virgin^*  to  Kentucky,  and 
irben  they  Bav  emigrants  going  on  to  the  above- 
named  ptaee  they  changed  their  costume,  dressed  like 
Indiana,  by  a  near  roate  through  the  mountains  passed 
ahead  of  the  travelers,  watched  them  till  they  pitched 
their  tents  uid  were  all  asleep,  then  fell  upon  them, 
iniirdered  them,  and  took  their  money. 

I  will  here  give  one  case  which  will  illnstrate  all 
the  rest.  There  was  a  spot  in  that  wildnnesa  known 
by  the  name  of  Hasel  Patch,  where  travelers  stopped 
at  night.  At  a  certain  time— date  I  do  not  recollect — 
a  large  company  of  w«aMiy  Virginiaju  started  for 
Kentucky  to  buy  and  take  np  lands.  Tbey  were  well 
armed  and  equipped  to  defend  tfaemselvea,  put  np  at 
the  place,  pitched  their  tents,  placed  their  sentinels, 
and  went  to  sleep.  Some  time  in  the  night  they 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of — as  they  thought — ^Indi- 
ans; it  was  generally  believed  they  were  Powell's 
valley  men.  The  Virginians  defended  themselves  in 
a  masterly  manner.  It  was  said  tlie  conflict  was  long 
and  severe;  but  the  Virginians  were  all  killed  with 
the  exception  of  one,  and  many  thought  he  tamed 
traitor.  Two  toots  led  the  public  mind  to  this  con- 
clusion: First — be  was  very  poor  when  he  joined  the 
company;  after  that  be  became  immensely  wealthy, 
buying  &nn  after  farm.  Secondly — he  conld  give 
no  raticmal  account  of  his  esc^ie.  He  said,  when  the 
Indians  had  kiUed  all  the  rest  he  walked  off  quietly, 
and  they  let  him  alone. 
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I  feh  as  •  Btr&nger  in  &  stTMige  land.  I  had  to 
toavel  one  hnndred  miles  among  these  people,  and 
1  looked  back  with  mournful  joy,  and  pleasant  grief, 
on  the  good  circuit  I  had  left  behind. 

I  had  some  imperfect  knoirledge  of  what  I  had 
pasaed  through,  bot  what  lay  before,  me  I  knew 
not.  I  arose  very  early,  and  before  daylight,  I  waa 
on  my  way,  ate  but  little,  slept  but  little,  till  I 
urired  at  my  circuit,  on  Saturday,  about  noon. 

I  came  into  a  settlement  called  Rye  Gove,  wbiiA 
took  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  wild  rye  grow- 
ing there.  I  put  up  with  Esquiro  Gibson,  a  man 
of  intelligence,  piety,  aad  sociability.  Looking  over 
my  plan,  I  found  my  circuit  to  be  an  odd-shaped 
concern,  lying  between  two  mountains — Clynch  and 
Cumberland — upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  in  breadth. 

This  Clynch  mountain  was  a  curiosity ;  first,  it 
was  very  long,  taking  its  rise  near  the  ridge  that 
divides  Holston  and  New  rivers,  and  running  all 
the  way  till  it  came  near  to  a  junction  of  Ilolston 
and  Tennessee ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly high  mountain,  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  a  great  number  of  sharp  peaks.  Although  it 
lies  in  a  southern  climate,  it  is  a  very  cold  moontais. 
I  have  often  seen  its  summit  covered  with  snow, 
while  vegetation  was  flourishing  at  its  base.  On 
my  plan  of  this  circuit,  I  had  about  thirty  appoint- 
ments. From  Rye  Gove,  I  went  to  Stallnrd's,  on 
the  ford  of  Clynch  river.  Here  I  found  trouble 
10 
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on  hand.  Two  local  preachers  h«d  be«n  expelled, 
»Dd  were  malting  fearfal  inroads  in  the  sodety.  I 
preached,  and  regulated  the  concerns  of  the  Church 
in  the  best  majiner  I  conld,  and  left  them  in  the 
hands  of  their  Maker,  and,  turning  mj  conrse  to 
the  south,  -  came  to  Mocasson  Gap.  This  iras  a 
natural  curiosity — a  large  creek,  running  directly 
through  the  high  mountain  I  have  just  described. 
The  source  of  the  creek  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  moontain,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Cljnch  lirer 
for  some  miles,  then  turned  short  to  the  south  uid 
emptied  into  Holston  rirer. 

Here  I  found  a  1arg«  society  of  Methodists.  The 
most  of  them  of  the  name  of  Lynn.  They  lived  in 
very  small  houses,  cultivated  poor  land,  burned  pine 
knots,  and  lived  poor.  They  were  very  pleasant, 
and  I  enjoyed  myself  among  them. 

I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  giving  a  mere  outline 
of  this  circuit  I  made  my  way,  as  best  I  conld,  to 
Russell  court-house,  preaching  in  several  neighbor^ 
hoods  as  I  passed  along;  found  many  pleasant  peo- 
ple, and  had  delightful  meetings.  Within  about 
five  miles  of  the  court-house,  I  found  a  large  society 
of  intelligent  and  pious  people.  I  could  have  taken 
up  my  abode  here  with  great  pleasure,  bat  duty 
called  me,  and  I  must  go.  I  found  no  eocie^  at 
the  court-house,  and  very  few  people  lived  there. 

From  this  place  I  went  to  Henry  Dickenson's, 
who  wa«  a  distinguished  man  in  that  country.  I 
beoame  acqaainted  with    the    Ellingtons,    one  of 
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whom  afterw»rd  beouile  » trareling  preacher;  tsfiv- 
e]ed  a  few  years,  married  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio, 
near  Rtisliville;  then  emigrated  to  Greorgia,  where 
he  ended  his  days. 

From  Dickenson's,  I  rode  to  a  place  called  Elk 
Garden,  where  I  found  a  very  large  society  of  Meth- 
odists, of  the  very  beet  sort.  Mr.  Price,  the  principal 
man,  was  dead  before  I  went  there,  but  his  widow 
and  a  laige  family  of  sons  and  daughters  remained* 
and  I  eonld'  form  some  idea  what  kind  of  a  man  he 
was — a  self-taoght,  practical  man ;  and,  after  all  that 
is  said  about  refinement  and  education,  these  are  the 
most  efficient  men  in  the  world. 

Another  diBtingniahed  man  was  Mr.  Browning, 
he  had  a  large  family,  and  trained  them  well.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  his  influence 
was  great  both  in  state  and  Church  afiairs.  He  was 
a  strong,  practical,  matter-of-fact  man.  I  will  give 
one  illustration  of  his  character:  A  lawyer  Smith 
was  in  the  habit  of  putting  np  with  him  in  going 
to  and  from  Russel  court-house.  This  Smith  was 
a  man  of  great  wit,  and  very  fond  of  displaying  it 
by  criticising  religious  people,  especially  by  making 
sarcastic  remarks  on  the  sermons  of  the  ministers 
and  prayers  of  the  faithful.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  teasing  Browning  about  his  unskillful  ministers 
and  ignorant  members.  Browning  having  borne  hia 
Bsllies  of  mirth  and  humor,  as  he  thought,  at  least, 
long  enough,  determined  to  test  Smith's  skill  iQ 
preaching  and  praying.    One  day,  in  friendly  con- 
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Toungs.  They  received  me  as  the  Lord's  messenger. 
Mr.  Written  lired  hare,  who  afterward  became  the 
&ther-in-law  of  Rev.  James  Qainn.  He  was  quite  a 
gentlemanly  man  in  his  appearance  and  manners. 
He  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him,  and,  when  I 
reached  th4  hoose,  I  was  surprised  to  find  he  had  a 
large  family,  for  I  thought  him  bnt  a  youth.  His 
family  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  I  ever  met  with. 
He  was  reared  near  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  emi- 
grated to  this  country  at  an  early  day.  He  became  a 
very  extensive  landholder,  and,  entering  largely  into 
the  stock  business,  accumulated  much  weahh.  This 
settlement  was  near  Clyneh  river.  The  neighborhood 
was  made  principally  of  the  two  families,  Whitten 
and  Ligsel.  They  were  pleasant  people,  and  nearly 
all  became  Methodists.  Here  Heaven  smiled  upon 
me.  I  was  strongly  solicited  to  give  up  traveling, 
and  settle  down.  My  natural  inclination  led  me  to 
comply,  I  suppose  I  would  have  secured  a  great 
amount  of  earthly  happiness,  but  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost  snfiered  me 
to  aesume  no  such  responsibility. 

I  passed  over  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio.  I  went  down  a  stream 
called  Blue  Stone,  formed  several  societies,  and  saw 
some  happy  days.  I  recrossed  the  dividing  ridge, 
went  down  the  valley  of  Clyncb  about  a  hundred 
miles,  preaching  in  a  great  many  places  as  I  went 
along,  night  and  day,  till  I  came  to  my  starting* 
place,  Rye  Cove.     I  went  up   this  valley  in  the 
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sane  maimer  m  deflcribed  before.  When  I  came  to 
Mr.  WhitteD's,  mj  qaarterl;  meetiBg  cune  on.  I 
met  witK  my  presiding  elder,  Bev.  John  Watson, 
Ber.  ThomM  Milligan,  and  Dr.  Jeptha  Moore. 

These  vere  all  distinguished  men.  Watson  iras 
not  a  great  preacher,  bat  was  an  excellent  Church 
officer,  possessing  a  great  amount  of  sanctified  wit, 
and  he  knew  how  to  use  it  to  advantage.  Milligan 
was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  bat  lacked  cultivation — 
notwithstanding,  he  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New 
Testament.  Moore  was  truly  a  great  man,  and  an 
eloquent  pulpit  orator.  He  entered  the  ministry  in 
early  life,  and  was  one  of  the  first  colleagues  of 
Thomas  Scott,  of  Chillicothe.  He  traveled  a  few 
years  with  great  success,  then  located,  and  went  into 
the  practice  of  physic.  He  lived  long,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  that  the  Lord  had  done  for  him,  his  sun 
went  down  partially  under  a  cloud.  When  a  man  is 
dirinely  called  and  pnt  into  the  ministry,  it  is  a  dan- 
gwons  thing  for  him  to  leave  the  Lord's  work  to 
accnmulate  riches  or  worldly  honor. 

Brother  Watson  preached  on  Saturday  momin?i 
brother  Milligan  on  Saturday  night;  Dr.  Moo^  on 
Sabbath  morning,  at  11  o'clock.  They  all  had  great 
freedom  of  speech  in  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Oar  quarterly  conference  was  pleasant;  a  delightful 
love-feast  after  the  11  o'clock  ser^-ices.  They  left 
me  alone  to  manage  the  meeting  as  well  as  I  could. 
The  Lord  was  with  us  in  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit, 
and  I  expect  to  see  the  fruits  of  that  qaarterly  meet- 
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ing  in  the  day  of  etemttj.  I  performed  four  rounds 
on  this  lovely  circuit,  and  these  were  among  the  hap- 
piest months  of  my  long  life.  I  loved  the  people, 
and  they  loved  me.  God  gave  me  souls  for  my  hire, 
and  added  seals  to  my  ministry. 

I  took  a  kind  of  missionary  tour  out  on  New  river, 
more  properly  called  great  Kanawha.  I  was  out 
several  days,  tried  to  preach  several  sermons,  deliv- 
ered many  exhortations,  had  good  success,  and  re- 
turned to  my  circuit  under  a  shouting  latitude.  I 
felt  like  proclaiming  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  then  flying  away  to  heaven. 

On  this  circuit,  I  first  met  the  curious,  eccentric, 
and  talented  Lorenzo  Bow.  I  heard  him  preach  a 
numher  of  sermons,  and  spent  several  days  in  his 
company.  His  preaching  and  his  private  conversa- 
tions were  rendered  a  lasting  blessing  to  my  soul. 
Whatever  Dow  may  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  at  that  time  he  was  truly  a  man  of  God. 
He  appeared  to  read,  to  think,  and  pray  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  that  time,  I  believe 
he  thought  he  was  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  every  thing  he  did.  I  met  him 
several  years  after,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi; 
but,  O,  how  changed ! 

On  my  fifth  round,  Rev.  Joab  Watson  was  sent 
from  North  Carolina  to  take  my  place  on  Glynch 
circuit.  I  was  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  between 
Powell's  valley  and  Crab  Orchard,  Ky.  This  ar- 
rangement was  made  on  my  way  from  conference  to 
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Clyncfa  circuit,  hj  Bishop  ABbory.  The  elder  entered 
hia  protest  against  mj  leaving  the  district,  allegiog 
that  the  Bishop  hod  no  right  to  remove  me  without 
hia  consent  I  submitted  to  his  dectaton,  and  have 
never  been  sorry  but  once,  and  that  was  from  that 
da;  to  this.  According  to  our  economy,  the  Bishop 
Mad  the  right,  and,  I  believe,  I  snstuned  a  heavy  loss 
by  not  going.  Watson  took  the  charge,  and  the  pre- 
siding elder  did  not  tell  me  where  to  go.  I  kept 
on  with  Watson,  preaching  by  turns,  and  the  Lord 
worked  with  ns,  confirming  the  word  with  stgna  fol- 
lowing. We  became  so  otuted  that  we  were  loth  to 
part. 

Though  I  had  great  peace  and  general  prosperity 
on  this  circuit,  yet  I  met  with  some  great  and  severe 
trials.  One  I  will  mention,  as  a  specimen.  At  a 
certain  time,  the  elder  passed  through  my  circuit, 
and  preached  for  me.  We  went  home  with  a  brother 
to  pass  the  night.  Supper  being  ended,  we  sat  dovn 
to  converse  around  a  comfortable  fire.  The  man  of 
the  bouse  soon  began  to  inquire  after  my  predecessor. 
I  believe  the  elder  told  him  he  was  well  and  doing 
welL  He  then  said,  with  great  emphasis,  "  I  wish  we 
had  him  here  again,  for  brother  Young  is  doing  no 
good,  and  I  don't  believe  he  will  do  any."  He  went 
on  to  say  a  great  many  hard  things.  I  made  no 
reply  or  defense.  He  and  the  elder  talked  over  the 
matter  till,  I  suppose,  they  became  tired.  At  the 
usual  time,  we  went  to  bed,  but  I  had  a  sleepless 
night.     The  morning  came,  and  I  .thought  the  elder 
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treated  me  very  coolly.  We  left,  after  breakfast,  and 
went  on  to  another  appointment.  I  discoyered  that 
the  conversation  of  the  brother  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  As  the  elder  knew  but  little 
of  me,  I  began  to  look  out  for  breakers,  but  I  re- 
Bolved  still  to  keep  my  cause  in  the  hands  of  God,  to 
pray,  read,  study,  and  preach  in  the  best  manner  I 
eoald.  I  suppose  Esq.  Gibson,  the  principal  man  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  other  good  men,  heard  what 
this  man  had  said  to  the  presiding  elder;  for  they 
showed  me  greater  friendship  than  heretofore.  My 
ministry  was  more  blessed  in  the  vicinity. 

But  I  had  another  hard  trial  to  encounter.  Two 
men  had  been  expelled  from  the  Church  a  year 
or  two  before — one  a  local  preacher,  the  other  an 
extorter.  They  were  at  this  time  bitter  toward  the 
Methodist  Church,  trying  to  make  fearful  inroads  in 
the  society.  Their  theme  was  baptism  by  immersion, 
and  they  were  drawing  off  a  goodly  number  of  the 
Church  members.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  encounter 
them.  Though  I  was  very  deficient  in  point  of  infor- 
mation on  that  subject,  I  thought  it  would  not  do 
to  let  the  good  cause  suffer  in  my  hands.  My  mind 
ran  back  to  young  David  and  his  sling  and  pebbft^y 
with  which  he  encountered  the  giant  of  Gath,  and 
obtained  the  victory.  I  took  courage  and  resolved 
to  meet  my  antagonists.  I  studied  the  subject 
well  for  four  weeks,  and  when  I  came  again  to  that 
preaching-place,  I  found  a  large  congregation  assem- 
bled ;  for  I  had  given  notice  before,  that«  on  this  day, 
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I  would  preach  on  baptism.  My  opponents  vere 
boUi  present,  prepared,  as  I  suppose,  to  enoonnter 
me.  I  arose  and  preached  three  hours  without  anj 
intermisaion — ^talked  very  fast  and  very  loud.  Then 
my  antagonist  replied  at  full  length.  I  ga?fl  an 
exhortation  after  he  had  sat  down,  and  prayed,  and 
closed  the  meeting.  The  people  went  silently  away. 
Which  gained  his  point,  I  can  not  tell ;  hut  we  had 
no  more  trouble  on  the  sabject  of  water  baptimn  from 
that  quarter. 

I  will  mention  one  more.  Near  Taswdl  court- 
house there  lived  a  very  respectable  man,  a  member 
and  an  elder  in  the  Fresbyterian  Church — a  man 
eitensively  read  in  theology  and  many  odier  sub- 
jects Hb  wife  was  very  pious  and  intelligenL 
They  invited  me  to  preach  in  their  house,  as  they 
had  no  minister.  As  I  passed  by  their  habitation 
several  times  in  my  rounds,  I  frequently  called  and 
preached  evenings.  They  received  me  cordially,  and 
we  had  good  meetings.  It  came  into  my  mind  that 
I  ought  to  preach  «  sermon  against  Calvinism,  when 
I  had  a  very  large  congregation  a  little  north  of  the 
court-house.  My  Presbyterian  friends  and  many 
others  were  present. 

My  Presbyterian  friends,  with  others,  became 
offended,  among  whom  was  Mr.  George  and  his  wife. 
He  was  a  respectable  merchant  in  Taiwell.  Their 
influence  was  great,  and  they  became  my  bitter 
enemies.  Many  of  the  Methodists  were  grieved — 
they  thought  I  had  done  wrong  in  stirring  up  a  spirit 
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of  controTersy  when  thej  irere  all  living  in  peace 
and  harmony.  This  gave  enoonragement  to  the 
nngodly;  they  threatened  to  lay  hands  upon  me  and 
beat  me  severely. 

Next  week  I  was  preaching  in  a  private  house  not 
far  from  the  same  place,  and  the  house  was  very 
much  crowded.  Two  of  these  ruffians  entered  just 
after  I  had  read  my  text,  and  as  they  could  not 
reach  my  stand  without  interruption,  one  of  them 
pressed  through,  pushing  men  and  women  aside  till 
he  came  near  enough  to  lay  his  hand  upon  me.  The 
congregation  expected  to  see  a  fight,  or  to  see  him 
beat  me.  The  best  way  to  keep  a  lion  from  pouncing 
on  you  is  to  keep  your  eye  fixed  right  on  his  eye.  I 
saw  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  took  his  seat.  I 
did  not  intend  or  wish  to  disgrace  my  ministry,  but 
I  knew  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  I  had  nothing  to  fear 
for  personal  safety.  A  man  that  will  lay  violent 
hands  on  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  always  cow- 
ardly. When  they  see  a  preacher  possessed  of  phys- 
ical power  to  defend  himself,  they  rarely  proceed 
farther  than  threats  and  vapor. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  became  offended  at  one 
of  our  revivals.  He  was  behaving  rudely  while  the 
work  was  going  on,  and  I  reproved  him.  He  declared 
he  would  beat  me  the  next  day.  He,  with  his  brother, 
came  to  Mr.  James  Whitten's  early  in  the  morning, 
with  an  intent,  doubtless,  to  carry  his  threats  into 
effect.  Mrs.  Whitten  being  a  woman  of  great  influ- 
ence and  authority,  took  the  matter  in  her  own  hands 
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before  I  came  in.  I  Bnppose  she  whipped  him  with 
more  aeverit;  with  her  tongue  than  he  conM  me  with 
his  fists. 

Although  there  were  some  rery  respectable  £uni- 
lies,  at  an  early  day  settled  in  this  valley,  the  great 
majority  of  the  first  settlers  were  of  the  lowest  class. 
They  were  rough  in  their  mannera  and  roogh  in  their 
appearance.  They  had  bat  few  schools  and  brooght 
np  their  children  in  gross  ignorance ;  and  as  they  had 
neither  law  nor  Goepel  in  many  neighborhoods,  they 
became  desperately  wicked,  and  addicted  to  mean, 
low,  vulgar  rices.  Horse^stealing  waa  the  prevailing 
vice  in  that  country.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  as  they  were  harbored 
by  families  living  along  tmder  the  pe^  of  the 
moontains. 

I  will  give  one  example  to  illustrate  the  rest.  A 
man  came  into  the  valley,  stole  two  very  valuable 
horses,  and  went  over  into  North  Carolina.  He  was 
followed  by  one  of  the  citizens,  who  recovered  the 
horses  and  brought  them  home.  The  thief  followed, 
and  the  next  week  hired  himself  to  work  for  a  farmer 
near  Bussel  court-house.  A  few  nights  after  he  came 
there,  he  took  a  large  and  valuable  atallioa  out  of  the 
stable  and  went  off.  The  owner  of  the  horse  took  a 
oonple  of  his  trusty  neighbors,  armed  themselves  with 
rifles,  and  pursued  him.  The  second  day,  they 
found  him  in  a  deep,  dark  ravine.  He  had  tied  his 
horse  to  a  sapling,  and  was  shelling  com  with  all 
hia  might — his  gun  loaded  and  standing  by  a  tree. 
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and  he  almost  ready  to  take  his  departure.  So  soon 
as  the  men  showed  themselyes,  he  sprang  behind  a 
tree,  or,  in  their  language,  "he  treed  himself."  His 
piHTsners  all  stepped  behind  trees,  having  their  fingers 
on  the  triggers  of  their  rifles,  waiting  till  they  might 
see  some  part  of  his  body.  After  some  time  he  made 
an  attempt  to  look,  and  in  so  doing  he  leaned  his 
body  a  little.  One  of  the  men  fired  and  shot  him 
through  the  hips.  He  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
other  two  men  walked  up  to  him,  put  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns  to  his  head  and  blew  out  his  brains,  leay-^ 
ing  him  to  rot  on  the  ground,  and  then  took  their 
horse  and  returned  home. 

This  practice  of  horse-stealing  became  intolerable ; 
and  as  they  could  not  bring  the  law  of  the  land  to 
bear  upon  them,  they  resolved  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  to  drive  horse-thieves  and 
those  that  harbored  them  out  of  the  country  entirely. 
A  Captain  Bolin,  a  man  of  respectability,  united 
with  thirty  more,  pretty  much  like  himself,  to  enforce 
"  Lynch-law  *'  throughout  the  country,  and  mutually 
bound  themselves,  if  suit  was  brought,  to  meet  the 
costs.  They  passed  through  the  land,  and  took  hold 
of  every  man  that  was  strongly  suspected  of  harbor- 
ing horse-thieves,  and  gave  him  thirty  lashes,  pretty 
well  laid  on.  They  then  gave  him  eight  or  ten  days 
to  leave  the  country. 

One  very  cold  night,  I  lodged  in  a  very  small 
cabin  on  the  waters  of  Blue  Stone.  Long  before 
day  I  heard  some  one  rap  at  the  door;  I  opened. 
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and  a  man  entered,  irith  a  iroman  and  three  children. 
I  WB8  Borprised  to  find  a  man  traTeliog  with  a  woman 
and  children.  I  etirred  op  the  fire,  and  told  them 
to  come  near  asd  warm  themselves.  I  asked  the 
man  why  he  wu  out  each  a  desperate  night;  he 
told  me  that  Bolin  had  been  at  bis  house,  and  whip- 
ped him  almost  to  death,  uid  he  expected  the  next 
time  the;  would  kill  him,  altboagh  he  wa«  as  clear 
of  harboring  horse'tbievei  as  Bolin  was.  I  thought 
ftat  might  be  true,  but  did  not  believe  it  Bolin 
and  his  compan;  bad  done  their  work  eSectaallj ; 
for  I  never  heard  of  any  horse-stealing  in  that 
country  from  that  day  to  this. 

Two  or  three  years  before  I  went  on  that  cir- 
cuit, they  had  a  great  revival  under  the  piooa  labors 
of  the  Ber.  Ezekiel  Burdyne,  and  many  of  those 
ignorant  and  wicked  men  and  women  professed  to 
become  converted.  As  might  bo  expected,  they 
became  great  enthusiasts,  and  very  superstitioos  in 
their  notions — looking  for  miracles  and  things  out 
of  the  common  order.  They  expected  God  to  tell 
them  every  thing  that  they  ought  to  do. 

I  will  give  one  specimen,  and  let  that  suffice 
for  all :  A  class-leader  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
baptism  be  received  when  he  was  an  infant,  and 
began  to  think  be  ought  to  be  baptised  by  immersion; 
he  talked  to  the  preachers  and  to  the  brethren,  bat 
concluded  he  would  lay  it  before  the  Lord.  One 
morning  he  arose  eariy  and  went  upon  the  mountain, 
and  continued  in  prayer  tilt  late  in  the  afWnooo. 
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But  before  BondowD,  the  family  heard  him  crying 
st  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  he  came  down  from  the 
monntain,  in  full  speed,  crying,  "  Baptism,  baptism, 
baptism  bj  immersion."  Ke  thoKight  he  had  re- 
ceived the  revelation  right  from  heaven ;  others 
thought  so  too,  and  away  they  went  and  were  im- 
mersed— then  they  felt  that  all  was  well. 

But  notwithstaitding  their  enthusiasm  and  igao- 
nnce,  many  of  them  were  pious  people.  I  was  often 
informed  by  the  preaohers  that  they  were  doing  well. 
I  ouppose  ^t  at  this  time  they  are  nearly  all  dead, 
and  Z  have  a  pleasing  hope  that  I  shall  meet  many 
of  them  in  heaven. 

Here  I  take  my  leave  of  Cljnch  circuit.  The 
authoritative  letter  came;  and  being  a  law-abiding 
man,  I  gathered  up  my  little  affairs,  and  bade  them 
a  long  and  £nal  farewell. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

HOLSTON    CIRCUIT  — IBO*. 

I  VENT  on  to  Holston  circoit — found  it  in  s  poor 
condition.  I  was  agftin  in  the  midst  of  strangers, 
sod,  after  leaving  so  many  warm-hearted  friends,  I 
felt  east  down,  but  not  in  despair.  I  had  made  two 
visits  within  the  bounds  of  that  circuit,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  I  went  to  those  places  where  I  had 
formed  short  acquaintances.  I  spent  several  days  in 
the  family  of  Widow  Russel.  She  was  a  distaoguisbed 
lady  in  that  country.  She  had  been  married  twice : 
first,  to  General  Campbell,  tben  to  General  Russel ; 
but  what  distinguished  her  most  was  that  she  was 
eister  to  Patrick  Henry.  She  was  eloquent,  like 
her  brother ;  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety  and  great 
zeal.  She  bad  three  daughters — one.  Miss  Campbell, 
two  Miss  Russels.  The  family  were  converted  to 
God  under  the  influence  of  the  venerable  Asbury, 
In  the  General's  day,  they  were  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  the  Church,  both  in  life  and  in  death. 

Miss  Campbell  was  married  to  Colonel  Preston,  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  splendid  talents,  but  a 
skeptic.  One  circumstance  which  took  place  after 
their  marriage  is  worth  relating.  After  he  bad 
married  the  pious  Sally  Campbell,  and  taken  her  to 
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hu  magnifioeDt  muiuon,  the;  moat  gire  s  l&rge  partj, 
■nd  Mftdun  BtuBdl-^-Bg  she  wu  called — miut  needa 
be  there.  Tlie  arutooracy  were  collected  and  every 
thing  was  in  the  first  s^le,  and,  to  tue  their  own 
czpreBtion,  there  was  "a  great  fiowof  soul."  The 
erening  spent,  the  guests  began  to  retire.  Madam 
Rossel  thonght  it  would  not  do  to  part  without 
prayer.  She  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  laid  on  the 
stand,  and  then,  with  great  solemnity,  rose  to  her 
feet.  "  Colonel  Preston,  go  to  prayer !"  Poor 
Preston!  He  thought  it  would  never  do  to  disobey 
his  mother-in-law.  Being  a  fine  scholar,  he  took  a 
new  Bible,  read  a  chapter  eloquently,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  kneeled  down  and  made,  they  said,  an 
excellent  prayer — after  which  the  company  dispersed. 

Mrs.  Rossel  and  her  daughters  saw  that  I  was 
yonng  and  bashful,  and  they  gave  me  great  attention. 
One  of  the  Miss  Bussels  married  lawyer  Smith,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  previously.  He  was  as  polite 
aa  a  Frenchman,  and  treated  the  young  preacher 
with  his  usual  etiquette.  Mrs.  Busse!  had  some 
writing  to  do,  and  she  insisted  on  my  doing  it  for 
her.  This  was  to  me  a  great  cross;  I  was  a  poor 
scholar,  and  but  a  poor  scribe.  I  knew  it  would  have 
to  meet  the  scrutiny  of  Esquire  Smith  and  the  ladies. 
But  they  examined  it,  and  pronounced  it  very  good. 

I  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  King's  salt 
works,  Washington  county,  Virginia.  Salt-making 
was  a  lucrative  business  in  that  country  at  that  day — 
salt  selling  for  two  dollars  per  bushel.    Mr.  King 
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had  aceaiBnlated  s  Tost  fortane.  Colonel  Preston 
liftd  u  good  a  well  as  King,  bnt  the  latter  gare  Pres- 
ton twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  remain  idle,  bo 
that  he  night  have  Uie  whole  trade.  I  was  informed 
hy  the  old  aetUers  that  King  wag  a  very  poor  man 
when  be  cane  to  this  coontry.  He  was  from  Ireland, 
and  followed  peddling  for  a  living. 

One  circumstance,  related  to  me  by  an  old  gentle- 
man, I  shall  nerer  forget.  Ihe  first  time  Mr.  King 
passed  along,  be  was  driTing  before  him  a  little  sorrel 
mare  with  a  pretty  heavy  load  of  goods  on  her  back. 
She  sunk  down  into  Ute  mire.  He  ran  op  to  a  farm- 
house to  get  help.  Seeing  a  gentleman  in  the  yard, 
he  addressed  him  in  true  Irish  style,  "  Hev  ye  a  mat- 
took  by  which  ye  can  dig  out  my  mare  out  of  the 
mire?"  The  nan  lent  him  a  mattock,  and  he,  having 
eztrieated  his  mare,  went  on  his  journey.  Let  this 
pass.  Mr.  King  became  rich,  and  did  it  by  minding 
lua  own  bnainess.  Af  far  as  I  know  be  was,  throngh- 
ont  the  great  wcBtem  country,  regarded  as  an  honora- 
ble and  useful  nan. 

As  I  had  no  plan  I  remained  in  and  about  this  place 
several  days,  preached  in  Union  meeting-house,  and 
with  private  families  in  the  evenings.  I  became  ac- 
qnunted  with  General  Tate  and  his  lovely  family. 
He  was  uncle  to  David  Yonng.  The  neighborhood 
was  then  nnder  a  revival  influence,  and  all  went  on 
pleasantly.  I  obtained  ny  plan  and  left  relactantly ; 
bnt  I  thought  that,  in  the  coarse  of  four  weeks,  I 
should  return  again.     In  this  I  was  disi^pointed.    I 
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receiTcd  &  letter  from  the  presiding  elder  to  go  on.  to 
Knovleehneke  cirooit  «nd  supply  the  plwe  of  broUier 
Johnson,  who  had  been  token  sick.  As  there  were 
tTo  preachers  on  Holston  aad  onlj  one  on  Knowlfr- 
cbncke,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  leave  it  deetitute, 
and  I VM  sent  to  fill  the  vacancy.  I  came  to  Jonea- 
boro,  within  the  bounds  of  my  new  circnit,  Satorday 
erening,  May,  1804. 

General  conference  was  sitting  in  Baltimore,  and 
my  presiding  elder  had  gone  to  attend  it.  About  the 
first  Sabbath  in  May  I  preached  in  Ragon's  meeting- 
faonse,  not  far  from  Jooesboro.  This  chapel  was  built 
oB  the  land  of  Mr.  Ragon,  one  of  the  first  converts 
to  Methodism  in  old  Virginia,  who  had  moved,  with  s 
numerous  family,  within  the  bounds  of  east  Tennes- 
see. He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  bis  family  was 
very  pious  and  intelligent.  Three  of  their  daughters 
were  married  to  mimstera— one  to  Rev.  Jeptha  Moore, 
another  to  George  WelU,  a  man  of  talents  and  use- 
fulness. These  two  amiable  ladies  died  early,  leaving 
their  husbands  and  numerous  friends  to  lament  their 
loss.  The  third  daughter  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, local  preacher,  and  teacher  in  the  academy  at 
Jonesboro.  Harrison  was  a  good  scholar,  and  a  man 
of  piety  and  fine  preaching  abilities.  I  esteemed  the 
RagOD  family  for  their  work's  sake;  and  this  regard 
was  reciprocated.  An  extensive  revival  influenee  was 
now  working  its  way,  having  began  under  the  labors  of 
the  pious  John  Adam  Granadd.  This  pious  brother 
embraced  religion  when  young  in  the  interior  of  old 
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Yirginia.  In  a  short  time,  being  led  away  b;  &  gftj 
oommnnitj,  he  backslid.  His  person  was  large,  beaa- 
tifol,  and  commanding;  Us  mind  highly  cnltiTSted; 
and  possessiag,  by  Datnre,  a  great  amoont  of  prac- 
tical wit,  he  had  the  advantage  of  other  men  for  ser* 
eral  years.  To  nse  the  language  of  Dr.  Yonog,  "He 
reeled  through  a  wilderness  of  joy,  and  endeavored 
to  inebriate  at  fair  fortune's  fountain  head."  To  nsa 
my  own  language,  he  luxuriated  in  all  the  pleasures 
of  life  as  far  as  hia  circumstances  would  permit  him; 
hut  having  once  tasted  the  consolations  of  religion, 
these  worldly  pleasures  never  could  satisfy  bis  immor- 
tal thirst.  In  the  midst  of  his  popularity  he  saw  that 
he  was  most  miserable;  he  knew  that  he  had  been  s 
Christian ;  he  knew  that  be  had  sinned  willfully 
against  God  with  a  high  hand;  he  took  a  view  of  the 
criminality  of  his  course,  and  drew  the  worst  conclu- 
sion; namely,  that  he  had  sinned  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  His  soul  became  horrified,  and  he  sunk  into 
dark  despair,  and  remained  so  for  five  dreadful  years. 
Jn  this  state  of  mind  he  left  Virginia  and  wandered 
into  what  is  called  middle  Tennessee.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible he  forsook  human  society,  spending  the  most  of 
his  time  among  the  large  cane-brakes  along  the  Cum- 
berland river ;  sometimes,  nearly  starved  to  death. 
He  mourned  like  the  dove  and  chattered  like  the 
swallow.  Kind  friends  would  find  him  in  the  cane- 
brakes  and  take  him  to  their  houses,  and  keep  him  as 
long  as  they  conld;  then  he  would  wander  away  again 
till  he  was  reduced  to  s  mere  skeleton.    His  bright 
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intellect  appeared  like  an  expiring  lamp.  Yet  all 
this  time  he  never  gave  up  praying. 

This  interresting  and  painful  narrative  I  learned 
from  his  own  mouth,  many  years  after  he  was  re- 
stored. 

Abont  this  time  the  great  western  revival  of  relig- 
ion began  near  Nashville,  which  gave  rise  to  camp 
meetings.  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  were 
particularly  instrumental  in  this  revival,  which  spread 
a  hallowed  influence  through  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Ghranadd  was  induced  to  attend  one  of  these  camp 
meetings.  He  remained  two  days  in  bitter  agony, 
and  the  second  morning,  between  midnight  and  day, 
God  had  mercy  upon  him,  and  pardoned  all  his  sins. 
He  at  once  received  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  he  was  a  child  of  God,  and  because  he  was  his 
son,  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  his 
heart,  crying,  Abba,  Father.  On  that  happy  morning 
he  composed  one  of  his  finest  hymns,  singing, 

"  My  dongeon  ihook,  my  chains  fell  off, 
Glory  to  Qod  1 1  cried." 

Being  reclaimed,  he,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  commenced  preaching 
the  next  week.  He  joined  the  conference,  and  trav- 
eled four  years,  and  God  owned  his  labors  above 
those  of  any  other  man  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  preached  nearly  every  day;  and  it  was  nothing 
uncommon  for  him  to  have  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  hearers  on  a  week-day  appointment.     He 
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generally  began  hia  meeting  ubuui  II  '\;.Mk.  A.  M  . 
and  held  till  11  o'clock,  P.  M«,  with  very  little  iuur- 
mission.  I  hare  neither  apace  nor  ability  to  give  the 
world  a  correct  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  John 
Adam  Granadd.  He  was  a  sanctified  Christian^  an 
able  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  a  spiritual 
poet;  but  he  soon  wore  himself  out  in  his  Master's 
work.  When  he  could  no  longer  travel  or  preach,  he 
took  a  location,  settled  down  in  a  little  log-cabin,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  died  in  peace. 

Now  I  will  return  to  my  narrative.  I  spent  three 
months  of  great  prosperity  on  this  circuit,  and  became 
acquainted  with  more  good  people  than  in  almost  any 
place  I  ever  traveled.  I  will  name  a  few  with  whom 
I  took  sweet  counsel,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God 
in  company.  The  family  of  Ernests :  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  from  Germany,  and  owned  large  posses- 
sions on  both  sides  of  the  Knowlcchucke  river.  Like 
many  Germans,  he  had  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  an 
honest  heart.  He  was  blessed  with  a  pious  Germau 
wife,  and,  to  all  appearance,  they  walked  together  in 
all  the  ordinances  of  God's  house  without  blame. 
They  reared  a  large  family.  Both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters followed  the  examples  of  their  father  and  mother. 
Their  oldest  son,  Felix,  was  a  Methodist  preacher. 
The  happy  seasons  I  enjoyed  with  this  godly  family 
are  not  yet  forgotten. 

I  formed  a  very  happy  acquaintance  with  the  family 
of  Judge  Paine,  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  Jones- 
boro.    GQie  Judge  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
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a  good  heart ;  his  wife  waa  a  true  specimen  of  soathern 
ladies.  The  children  were  pleasant,  gay,  and  spright- 
ly; but  pious  Hannah  was  the  star  of  that  family. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Gosson  was  a  native  of  old  England, 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
trained  in  early  life  by  Fletcher  and  Benson.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  and 
used  to  relate  many  anecdotes  of  these  great  and 
good  men.  Fletcher  was  his  favorite.  After  he 
came  to  America,  he  joined  the  Presbyterians,  Mrs. 
Gosson— lister  to  Mrs.  Hardin,  consort  of  Gen.  John 
Hardin,  of  Kentucky — ^was  a  professor  of  religion,  a 
gay  and  sprightly  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  very  unlike  her  sister  Hardin.  They 
reared  a  large  family  of  daughters,  well  trained,  of 
fine  manners,  and  of  great  beauty. 

In  1804, 1  first  witnessed  that  strange  exercise — 
the  jerks;  although  I  had  heard  much  about  it  a  few 
months  previous.  It  prevailed,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
every  part  of  this  circuit;  but  was  more  common 
among  the  Presbyterians  than  any  other  people.  It 
was,  however,  no  respecter  of  persons.  Some  of  all 
denominations,  and  all  classes  in  society,  became  its 
sabjects.  I  will  give  a  few  instances*  A  Bev.  Mr. 
Doke,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  good  standing, 
having  charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  JonesborOy  was  the  first  man  of  eminence,  in  this 
region,  that  came  under  its  influence.  It  alarmed  his 
family  and  congregation.  The  affection  would  often 
seize  him  in  the  pulpit,  with  so  much  severity,  that  a 
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spectator  might  fear  it  would  break  lA^  i.<  ^k.  :.:  -• 
locate  his  joints.  He  woald  laagh  immodcrau  1  v. 
stand  and  halloo  at  the  top  of  his  Toice,  finally  leap 
firom  the  pulpit  and  ran  to  the  woods,  screaming  like 
a  craiy  man.  When  the  exercise  was  over,  he  would 
return  to  the  Church  as  rational  and  as  calm  as  ever. 
Sometimes,  at  hotels,  it  would  visit  persons,  and  cause 
them,  in  the  very  act  of  raising  the  glass  to  their  lips, 
to  jerk  and  throw  the  liquor  to  the  ceiling,  to  the 
merriment  of  some  and  the  alarm  of  others.  I  have 
often  seen  the  ladies  take  it  at  the  breakfast  table, 
as  they  were  pouring  tea  or  coffee.  They  would 
throw  the  whole  up  toward  the  ceiling,  and  sometimes 
break  both  cup  and  saucer.  They  would  then  leave 
the  table  in  great  haste,  their  long  suits  of  braided 
hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  at  times,  cracking  like 
a  whip.  For  a  time,  it  was  the  topic  of  conversation, 
public  and  private,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church. 
Various  opinions  prevailed.  Some  said  it  was  the 
work  of  the  devil,  and  strove  against  it.  Sometimes 
it  ahnost  took  their  lives. 

A  young  gentleman,  for  instance,  some  years  be- 
fore the  jerks,  and  before  his  conversion,  had  been  a 
dancing-master.  He  joined  the  conference,  and  was 
stationed  on  this  circuit.  When  he  came  on,  the 
jerks  were  at  their  hight.  He  said  it  was  the  work 
of  the  devil,  and  he  was  determined  to  preach  it  out 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  commenced  the  work 
with  great  zeal  and  high  expectations,  but,  before  he 
had  gone  once  round,  he  took  the  jerks,  or  they  took 
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Whenever  he  began^  he  would  say,  "  Ah,  yes ; 
O,  no/'  At  erery  jerk,  he  began  to  nse  his  hands 
and  armB  as  if  he  were  playing  the  fiddle.  One 
morning,  being  seized  as  he  was  going  to  his  appoint- 
ment, he  let  go  his  bridle,  and  the  horse  ran  off,  till 
he  came  to  a  gate.  The  rider  dismounted,  laying 
hold  of  the  yard  palings  to  steady  himself;  but,  not 
being  securely  fastened,  the  palings  gave  way.  The 
lady  of  the  house  came  to  the  door,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  This  mortified  him  more.  He  attempted 
to  hide  himself  by  running  into  the  orchard,  his  long 
gown-tail  flying  in  the  wind.  This  attracted  the  at- 
tention' of  some  hounds  lying  in  the  yard,  and  they 
took  after  him.  Being  afraid  of  dogs,  he  turned, 
and  went  into  the  house ;  then,  running  up  stairs,  he 
jumped  into  bed,  and  lay  there  till  the  fit  was  over. 
His  proud  heart  would  not  submit,  and  the  disease, 
as  he  called  it,  grew  worse  and  worse.  He  gave  up 
the  circuit  and  retired,  and  his  sun  went  down  under 
a  cloud.  Poor  man !  I  loved  him.  The  enthusiastic 
part  of  community  courted  it,  and  often  declared  it  to 
be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  It  did  them  no 
kind  of  harm.  They  were  happy  when  they  had  it, 
and  happy  when  it  passed  off.  The  wise  ones  of  the 
day,  such  as  William  M'Kendree  and  Thomas  Wilkin- 
son, said  but  little  about  it;  but  preached,  exhorted, 
and  prayed  as  though  it  was  not  in  the  country. 

I  attended  a  camp  meeting  at  Carter's  station,  at 
which  about  ten  thousand  people  assembled.  A  long 
controversy  had  been  going  on  between  the  Presby- 
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terians  and  Methodists.  The  i'lr  '  .  < 
Bay  some  bitter  things  about  their  Methodist  nci^.i- 
bora,  calling  them  hypocrites,  and  saying  they  could 
refrain  from  shouting  if  they  would.  They  were  the 
aristocracy,  and  we  the  poor  people.  On  Monday 
morning,  I  preached.  I  was  preceded  by  the  venera- 
ble Van  Pelt,  who,  having  preached  a  short  and  pithy 
sermon,  sat  down,  with  the  congregation  bathed  in 
tears.  There  was  no  appearance  of  jerks.  I  took 
the  stand  like  most  of  men  who  know  but  little  and 
fear  nothing,  and  imdertook  to  account  for  the  jerks. 
The  preachers  behind  me  looked  as  if  they  were 
alarmed,  the  audience  seemed  astonished  at  the  young 
man.  I  viewed  it  as  a  judgment  on  that  wicked  com- 
munity. This  led  me  to  take  a  compendious  view  of 
nations,  to  show  that  God's  providence  was  just,  as 
well  as  merciful.  Though  he  bore  long,  his  judg- 
ments were  sure  to  come. 

My  next  proposition  was,  the  great  wickedness  of 
the  American  people.  Here  I  took  occasion  to  enlarge 
on  an  intolerant  spirit  and  religious  bigotry,  and  that 
middle  Tennessee  had  gone  as  far  as  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  that  unchristian  practice.  I 
took  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Methodism  in  that  country,  and  the  cruel  persecution 
its  professors  had  met  from  their  neighbors.  I  quoted 
their  taunting  language,  '^  How  the  Methodists  are  a 
pack  of  hypocrites,  and  could  refrain  from  shoutmg 
if  they  would."  I  made  a  pause,  then  exclaimed,  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,    '^Do  you  leave  off  jerking,  if 
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joa  eui."  It  iru  thought  more  than  five  hondred 
eommeiiced  jnmpisg,  shonting,  and  jerking.  There 
ma  no  more  preaching  that  day.  One  good  old 
mother  in  Israel,  admonished  me  and  said,  "I  had 
jost  done  it  in  order  to  set  them  to  jerking." 

The  SBmmer  passed  away  in  great  delight ;  and,  I 
humbly  tnut,  irith  some  degree  of  profit,  both  to  my 
«wn  soul  and  to  my  congregatioa.  It  waa  in  my 
heart  to  live  and  die  with  this  good  people ;  bnt,  early 
in  Septnnber,  the  voice  of  Providence  called,  and  I 
obeyed — bidding  them  a  long  and  final  farewelL 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

MABIBTTA  CIBCDIT— 1805. 

DuBDfa  th«  pagt  year,  I  had  b«eii  afflicted  with 
»  very  painful  disease,  also  severe  pain  in  my  breast, 
bacning  in  the  palms  of  my  bands,  and  soles  of  my 
feet,  and  copious  night-sweats.  These  afflictions,  I 
apprehended,  mre  brought  on  by  my  incessant  labors, 
on  Wayne  circuit.  I  crossed  the  Clynch  moontatD, 
and  assisted  Samuel  Dovtbet  to  hold  a  two  days' 
meeting  in  Powell's  valley.  Here  I  met  mypreeidiog 
elder,  and  other  brethren  on  their  way  to  conference — ■ 
passed  Cumberland  Gap,  where  I  parted  with  Asbury 
eleven  months  before.  This  gave  rise  to  a  train  of 
grave  reflections.  I  thought  on  the  many  sermons  I 
bad  preached — the  many  books  I  had  read — the  many 
thousand  prayers  I  had  offered  both  publicly  and 
in  private — the  prosperity  attending  my  minbterial 
labors,  and  the  kind  treatment  I  had  received  &om 
the  Lord's  children.  This  was,  to  me,  truly  an  event- 
ful year.  I  had  had  some  trials  and  conflicts;  but, 
when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  goodness  of  God 
toward  me,  they  were  not  worth  mentioning. 

I  arrived  in  safety  to  where  the  conference  was  to 
ait.  The  providence  of  God  toward  me  seemed  to 
tudergo  a  wonderful  change.    I  passed  noder  a  dense 
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dioad.  Very  muiy  thiags  transpired  to  depress  mj 
spirits.  They  appointed  me  to  preaot  the  first 
sermon,  at  the  opening  of  conference.  I  had  bees 
so  happy  in  that  place,  the  year  before,  that  the 
ezpectationB  of  the  preachers  and  people  were  raised ; 
they  came  ent  expecting  to  hear  some  good,  if  not 
great,  things.  But  I  was  greatly  embarrassed — my 
sermon  disgraced  me,  and  mortified  my  friends.  I 
retired  to  my  lodgings,  and  bore  my  grief  in  the  best 
manner  I  eonld. 

Another  thing  cast  me  down  still  more — «e  heard 
that  Bishop  Aebnry  was  sick — lying  at  Captain 
Beck's,  Brooks  county,  Virginia — and,  it  was  thought 
he,  by  that  time,  was  dead.  We  came  together  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  We  took  our  seats,  look- 
ing wistfully  at  each  other,  not  knoving  what  to  do. 
At  length  the  Kev.  William  Surke  broke  silence, 
saying,  "  We  must  elect  a  president,  by  ballot,  to  fill 
the  chair."  All  agreed ;  and,  the  votes  being  count- 
ed, William  M'Kendree  was  found  to  be  elected  with- 
out one  dissenting  voice.  He  wept  freely,  for  some 
time,  then  arose  and  took  the  chair.  Young  Burke 
was  elected  secretary,  and  business  began.  Confer- 
ence was  organized,  and  proceeding  smoothly,  when 
bad  news  reached  me.  My  brother  Benjamin,  who 
was  then  a  missionary,  in  Illtnois — had  fallen  into 
some  improprieties,  though  nothing  worthy  of  expul- 
sion, or  even  of  great  censure,  was  brought  against 
him.  His  conTiotion  being  keen  and  piercing,  he 
deeply  repented  his  follies.    M'Kendree,  not  hamg 
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ft  &Tonble  opinioa  of  bim,  took  a  Tsry  atrong  view 
<rif  his  imprndeoces,  and  thought  he  had  been  guilty 
of  immorsl  condact.  He  was,  accordingly,  expelled 
from  the  Church— «8  I  thought  then,  and  think  now — 
meet  oraelly.  I  was  strengthened  in  my  opinion  the 
next  year.  Bishop  Asbury  being  then  present,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  Benjamin  had  been  wroDgfully 
ezpellsd,  and  made  an  attempt  to  have  the  case 
reconttdered,  bnt  was  orerroled  by  the  conference. 
Brother  M'Kendree  afWrvard  went  to  Illinois,  where 
my  brother  then  lived,  in  a  back^dden  state.  He 
waa  reclumed  «nder  M'Ke&dree'fi  preaching,  who 
took  him  into  the  Choroh,  and,  I  believe,  had  his 
parchments  restored. 

This  circumstance  of  my  brother's  expulsion  deeply 
affected  my  health,  and  shook  my  confidence  in  Meth- 
odism. I  was  strongly  tempted  to  leave  the  confer- 
ence.  Bnt  I  kept  my  mind  to  myself,  and  determ- 
ined to  have  no  counselor  save  my  heavenly  Father. 
Such  men  as  Samuel  Parker,  Joab  Watson,  Lewis 
Qarret,  and  James  Quinn  clustered  around  me,  in 
order  to  adminiater  comfort  in  woe.  Bat  I  refused 
to  converse  with  them  on  the  subject.  I  had  put  my 
hand  to  the  Gospel  plow,  and  if  I  should  look  back  I 
woold  not  be  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  re- 
solved, if  thousands  should  fall  at  my  side,  and  ten 
thooaand  at  my  right  hand,  the  Most  High  should  be 
my  habitation,  his  truth  sboold  be  my  shield  and 
buckler.  My  poor  heart  has  been  like  the  needle  to 
th*  laadatone  from  thai  day  to  this. 


Befoie  wmfareaoe  was  oYer,  I  was  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever.  I  applied  U>  Dr.  Hynes  for  medical 
aic^  and  he  gave  me  no  reliefl  Notwithstanding  all 
my  afflictions  of  body  and  mind,  this  was  a  glorions 
oonfesenoe.  We  had  a  revival  every  night  in  my 
boardiog-hottse.  Dr.  Hynes'  two  daughters  were 
converted.  I  had  fever  every  day^  but  was  still  able 
to  work  at  night,  and  do  my  fuU  part  in  carrying  on 
the  prayer  meetings.  I  was  -appointed,  this  year,  to 
the  B&rietta  ckcuit.  The  morning  after  conferenoe 
dosed,  I  set  out,  in  company  with  James  Qttin2^  Jo- 
a^h  Williuns,  and  others.  I  was  riding  a  beautiful 
white  horse.  He  carried  me  as  easy  as  if  I  had  been 
in  a  rocking  chair.  If  he  had  not  been  a  good  ani- 
mal, I  never  should  have  reached  my  destination.  I 
called  him  Pilgrim.  Although  I  was  a  very  sick  man, 
I  traveled  upward  of  thirty  miles,  with  a  burning 
fever,  the  first  day.  I  put  up  with  a  very  kind  fam- 
ily. The  old  lady  and  daughter  treated  me  with  un- 
bounded attention,  did  all  they  could  to  cool  my  fever 
and  get  me  to  sleep.  It  was  all  in  vain.  There 
must  needs  be  preaching  that  night.  Brother  Quinn 
preached  in  the  same  room  where  I  lay.  The  house 
being  crowded,  increased  my  fever.  I  became  quite 
deranged,  and  thought  brother  Quinn  was  intending 
to  preach  all  night.  The  congregation  having  dis- 
persed, the  girls  sat  by  my  bedside  till  my  fevw 
abated,  and  I  fell  asleep.  The  next  morning,  they 
nouridied  me  as  well  as  they  could. 

At  an  early  hour  we  left  the  widow  Barnes's,  rode 
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to  MayBTille,  and  pnt  ap  with  John  Armstrong,  who 
received  na  m  the  Lord's  messengers.  Being  m^ 
the;  preTailed  apon  me  to  t&ke  a,  glus  of  vine,  which 
increased  my  fever,  doing  me  moch  injury.  Dinner 
being  ready  I  conld  Dot  eat,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
pnreaed  our  jonmey.  We  crossed  the  Ohio  in  • 
feny-boat,  and  were  insnlted  and  interrupted  by  ft 
negro.  Joomeying  toward  the  east  we  tarried,  that 
night,  with  Mr.  Brown;  met  with  kind  treatment, 
great  attention  being  paid  the  sick  man.  We  reached 
QoTentor  Tiffin's.  I  tiionght  he  treated  me  rather 
rudely.  Perhaps  he  thought  I  was  an  ignorant  young 
man,  and  not  worthy.  Brother  Qninn  told  him  I  waa 
very  sick,  and  he  gave  me  some  pills.  Mrs.  Tiffin 
came  in,  and  I  found  her  to  be  a  mother  in  IsraeL  If 
I  had  been  her  own  son,  she  could  not  have  paid  m« 
more  attention. 

I  suffered  much  through  the  night — aroae  early, 
parted  with  my  brethren,  Quinn  and  Williams,  and 
went  on  my  way  alone.  I  made  a  large  day's  ride- 
put  np  with  Jeremiah  Spurgeon,  in  New  Lancaster, 
where  I  tarried  two  days.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  was  a  local 
preacher,  and  then  oat  on  his  Master's  busiuess.  I 
thought  hia  wife  and  hired  girl  became  tired  of  me, 
and  when,  on  the  third  morning  I  left;,  Mr.  Spm^eon 
did  not  ask  me  to  stay  longer.  I  made  my  way  to 
old  Edward  Seals,  who  was  a  special  friend  of  my 
father.  I  spent  two  or  three  days  with  them — was 
no  better,  and  le(t  and  went  to  Rev.  Nimrod  Bright's. 
Here  I  spent  the  Sabbatlt  and  tried  to  preach,  and 
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OD  Monday  I  was  much  worae,  being  unable  to  pro- 
core  medical  aid  in  this  place.  I  started  for  Mari- 
etta. This  day  I  reached  the  Falls  of  the  great  Hock- 
bocking  river,  and  tarried  all  night  with  a  poor 
family  in  a  little  log-cabin.  Poor  dried  venison, 
dried  pumpkin,  and  corn-bread,  were  my  diet.  I  lay 
on  a  hard  bed,  mj  fever  ran  high,  and  I  was  a  good 
deal  deranged.  I  left  early — rode  twenty  miles,  and 
stopped  to  feed  my  horse  at  a  kind  of  public  house. 
They  gave  me  dried  venison,  dried  pumpkin,  and  corn- 
bread.  But  I  could  not  eat.  I  rode  about  fifteen 
miles  on  the  old  Marietta  trace,  ptit  up  at  night  in 
a  little  log-cabin,  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wood- 
bury. My  health  being  a  little  improved  I  consented 
to  preach.  I  read  the  next  day,  rested,  and  in  the 
evening,  I  grew  worse.  Mr.  Woodbury  alarmed  for 
fear  I  would  die  on  hia  bunds,  urged  me  vehemently 
to  depart.  I  told  bim  to  be  easy,  I  would  leave  him 
in  the  morning.  Before  daylight,  he  had  my  white 
Pilgrim  saddled  and  at  the  door.  I  rode  about  thirty 
miles,  and  put  up  with  Cornelius  Hogland,  who  lived 
near  where  Barlow  church  now  stands,  on  Marietta 
circtiit.  I  made  out  to  get  off  my  horse  and  call  for 
a  bed,  for  I  was  not  able  to  sit  up.  Higland  was  a 
gentleman,  and  had  a  genteel  family.  I  had  every 
attention,  but  my  fever  was  higher  than  at  any  other 
time.  My  mind  became  stultified.  I  could  neither 
pray  to  God  nor  exercise  faith  in  Christ.  I  thought 
my  life  was  ebbing  out,  and  I  was  in  a  bad  conditioo 
to   leave   the   world.     I  was  very   much    deranged 
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throngh  the  nigbt,  bnt  in  the  morning  vns  a  little 
better.  This  was  Sunday.  I  rode  twelve  miles, 
■which  brought  me  to  Point  Harmar.  Here  I  stopped 
with  old  Esq.  Fearing,  father  of  the  once  celebrated 
Paul  Fearing.  He  was  a  very  old  man.  I  thought 
it  would  not  do  to  let  him  take  care  of  my  horse 
alone,  so  I  went  with  him  to  the  bam ;  found  it  so 
well  filled  with  oats  and  hay  I  could  hardly  get  hold 
of  either  to  feed  my  horse.  I  had  to  climb  to  Uie 
tott  of  the  barn  before  I  could  get  any  loose  sheaves 
of  oats.  The  bam  was  high,  and  I  light-headed. 
Mr.  Fearing  was  afraid  I  would  fall  and  kill  myself — 
he  dared  not  speak  lest  he  ehosld  make  a  bad  matter 
worse.  -I  succeeded,  got  down  safe^,  «nd  went  to 
the  house.  Old  Mrs.  Fearing  prepared  me  ft  nice 
supper,  but  I  had  no  appetite. 

Methodism  was  a  new  and  strange  thing  in  Mari- 
etta,  at  that  time.  They  had  a  kind  of  camp  meet- 
ing there  the  preceding  summer,  and  the  preaching 
of  William  Burke  had  left  a  lasting  impression  on 
many  minds.  They  were  waiting  with  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  for  the  Methodist  preacher  to  come  from 
conference.  They  heard  I  was  there,  and  the  honse 
was  soon  filled;  among  the  visitors  was  Dr.  M'ln- 
tosh — he  was  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  soon  had  hold 
of  my  wrist,  and  then  told  me  to  let  him  see  my 
tongue.  After  having  made  the  examination,  he 
said,  "You  have  some  fever,  and  are  considerably 
exhausted.  You  need  a  little  physic  and  some  brac- 
ing up;   come  over  to  my  house;    I  will  cure  yon 
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directl;.  The  comp&ny  fleeing  I  was  too  ill  to  eon- 
Terse,  retired.  I  hkd  k  dreadful  night,  bnt  in  the 
morning  was  a  little  better.  I  crossed  the  Mns- 
kingnm,  to  Marietta,  and  vent  to  the  Doctor's  hotue. 
Here  my  phyucal  and  mental  strength  failed.  I 
sunk  down  in  the  first  room  I  entered.  They  lifted 
me  into  a  bed  and  the  Doctor  commenced  operations. 
Two  IVesbyterian  girls  across  the  way,  hearing  of 
mj  condition,  came  over  to  see  me,  and  I  don't  kDow^/~~^ 
that  they  both  left  the  room  at  one  time  for  twenty 
days.  These  were  the  daughters  of  old  Deacon 
Shepard  —  Anna  and  Hnldak  They  are  both  gone 
to  the  spirit-world.     I  still  lore  their  memory. 

Doring  thne  weeks,  time  was  entirely  lost  to  me. 
As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  had  neither  faith,  hope, 
nor  charity.  My  sufTerings  dnring  this  time  beggar 
all  description.  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
far  from  home,  there  being  not  one  person  in  the 
place  that  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  before.  My 
clothing  pretty  well  worn  out — but  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  in  my  pocket — I  was  left  to  grapple  with 
affliction  both  of  body  and  soul.  Soon  I  was  so 
much  reduced  that  I  could  not  turn  myself  in  bed. 
Hnldah  Shepard  sat  by  me,  day  and  night,  thinking 
I  would  breathe  my  last. 

All  classes  of  citizens  seemed  to  take  a  lively  in< 
terest  in  me  and  my  recovery.  The  room  was  often 
BO  crowded  that  the  Doctor  would  have  to  request 
them  to  remain  ontside.  One  of  my  constant  attend- 
mnta  was  Esquire  James  Whitney,  of  precious  memory. 
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He  made  it  a  rule  to  watch  ^viih  n.r  iwrv  •>:]:.  r 
night,  from  bed-time  till  after  midnight,  li  a:./ 
thing  was  needed,  he  -famished  me  all  the  money 
necessary.  Three  doctors  attended  me  for  nineteen 
nights.  They  thought  I  could  not  notice;  some- 
times my  intellect  would  arouse — ^I  would  see  them 
sitting  with  their  heads  close  together,  talking  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice.  I  knew  they  thought  I  was  a 
dying  man,  and  I  thought  so  too.  My  clothing  and 
room  were  kept  in  the  best  order.  One  day,  Dr. 
M'Intbdi  came  to  me  and  asked  me  where  my  father 
lived — ^I  understood  him  perfectly  well,  though  he 
said  no  more. 

On  the  twentieth  day,  the  gloom  that  had  envel- 
oped my  mind  dispersed.  It  was  done  in  &  very 
singular  manner.  My  hearing  came  back  to  me 
suddenly.  I  heard  two  persons  talking  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  One  quoted  this  text,  ^'I  am  the 
door:  by  me  if  any  man  enter,  he  shall  be  saved/'  etc. 
That  moment  my  faith  became  operative.  I  saw 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  door,  and  only  door.  I 
received  the  pleasing  assurance,  that  I  had  now 
passed  into  that  door,  and  was  now  in  the  kingdom. 
Tears  began  to  flow — my  strength  returned,  and  I 
began  to  shout  the  high  praises  of  God.  I  had 
never  been  so  happy  before.  Dr.  M'Intosh  came 
early  into  the  room,  and,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  said, 
"Brother  Young,  I  have  good  news  for  you;  you 
are  going  to  get  well."  I  replied,  Doctor,  I  hope 
not;  I  have  passed  the  conflict,  and  am  now  quite 
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<ni  the  verge  of  boKren.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back 
into  the  wicked  world.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  yoa  will 
live  long,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  before  yoa 
die."  I  told  him  I  was  sure  of  heaven  now,  and 
if  I  ahonld  recover,  I  might  backelide,  and  be  finall<r 
oaat  awaj.  He  replied,  "  No,  never ;  a  man  that 
has  gone  as  far  as  jou  have,  never  can  backslide." 

I  mended  rapidl;.  In  a  few  daya  I  coold  walk 
abont  my  room,  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  able  tO/- 
croBS  the  street,  some  one  holding  my  arm.  A  gnt- 
tleman  and  bis  wife,  near  neighbors,  were  •ztremely 
anxious  for  my  recovery.  So  boob  as  I  waa  able  to 
ride,  he  came  everyday iritb  his  horse,  and  helping 
me  on,  wotUd  lead  him  for  hours  about  the  village. 
By  Retime  I  was  able  to  preach  my  first  sermon, 
'  my  acquaintance  in  Marietta  was  pretty  general. 
The  Putnams,  Tuppers,  Gilmans,  Commodore  Whip- 
ple and  bis  large  connections,  General  Meigs,  etc., 
all  felt  a  lively  icterest  in  the  young  preacher.  A 
fallen  minister  lived  near  my  board ing-bouee,  by 
the  name  of  Story ;  he  frequently  came  to  see  me  in 
my  greatest  affliction,  and  often  prayed  for  me.  He 
was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  of  fine  talents,  and  great 
gift  in  prayer,  but  alas!  he  died  a  martyr  to  peach 
brandy. 

Among  all  my  acquaintances,  none  stood  bo  high 
in  my  estimation  and  affections  as  Captain  James 
IpYhitney.  He  was  then  in  the  morning  of  life,  a 
polished  gentleman,  tall  and  handsome,  of  well- 
cultivated  mind,  and  as  pure  a  man  as  ever  I  knew. 
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X  knew  him  well.  In  after  life,  we  kept  np  a  oor^ 
respondence  for  near  fifty  yeun.  He  was  a  man 
of  deep-toaed,  heaven-bom  piety,  and  did  a  large 
Bh&re  in  planting  Methodism  in  Marietta  and  Point 
Harmar.  Although  he  always  remained  among  the 
laity,  be  was,  in  a  good  degree,  a  bishop  in  the 
Methodist  Ghoreh.  For  nearly  forty  years,  he  took 
the  oversight  of  the  flock,  and  provided  for  them 
-^temporally  and  spiritnally. 

Next  to  James  Whitney  was  Jonas  Johnson.  John- 
son ww~apt  a  great  man,  bnt  very  popular ;  he  was 
one  of  that  kind  that  always  pass  for  their  real 
worth.  He  was  a  man  of  open  countenance,  and 
great  urbanity  of  manners ;  he  was  a  fiae  singer,  and 
might  bo  properly  called  a  gay  man  of  the  -world. 
Fond  of  parties,  music,  and  dances,  he  generally^ 
took  the  lead  in  them ;  but,  withal,  he  was  a  skeptic 
in  religion — sometimes  a  Deist,  and  sometimes  a 
Universalist.  During  a  severe  sickness,  be  became 
much  alarmed,  thinking  he  was  on  a  sandy  founda- 
tion. As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  travel  he  sent  for 
me  to  come  to  him.  We  would  sit  down  in  bis  snag 
parlor  and  talk  by  the  hour.  My  mind  was  then 
pretty  well  posted  on  all  these  subjects.  I  was 
ready  to  answer  all  his  arguments  against  revealed 
and  experimental  religion.  Frequently  X  left  him  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  nearly  right,  but  next  day 
found  him  an  infidel.     I  leave  him  for  the  present. 

X  found  that  Methodism  was  unpopular  in  Marietta. 
The  people  loved  me  as  s  man,  but  not  as  a  Meth- 
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ocUst  preacher.  The  sons  of  the  Puritans  determined 
that  Methodism  should  not  be  planted  in  their  town. 
The  happy  morning  arrived  when  I  was  permitted  to 
open  my  mission.  Dr.  M'Intosh  opened  his  large 
brick  building,  and,  as  I  had  no  other  place,  I  gladly 
accepted  this.  A  large  room  was  fitted  up,  accom- 
modated with  seats,  and  was  soon  filled  with  willing 
hearers.  Dr.  True  and  Dr.  Hart,  who  had  been  very 
attentive  during  my  sickness,  sat  near  the  table  where, 
I  stood.  Rev.  Dr.  Story  took  his  seat  near  my  s^ide, 
as  though  he  intended  to  help  me,  should  I  iaiL  Rev. 
Solomon  Goss  was  also  present.  My  congregation 
made  an  imposing  appearance.  I  gave  out  a  hymn, 
and  we  had  delightful  singing.  I  made  a  short 
prayer,  and  read  my  text,  but  my  knees  were  too 
weak  to  sustain  my  body.  By  leaning  on  the  table,  I 
made  out  to  stand  and  deliver  a  lecture  about  fifteen 
minutes  long.  Dr.  Story  took  the  business  out  of 
my  hands,  closed  services,  and  we  departed.  I  kept 
myself  very  quiet  during  this  week.  I  felt  greatly 
discouraged,  and  had  grave  thoughts  about  returning 
to  my  father  and  mother. 

The  next  Sabbath,  I  tried  to  preach  again.  My 
strength  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  Lord  gave 
me  great  freedom  of  speech.  Next  Sabbath  was  my 
quarterly  meeting.  The  trustees  of  the  academy 
kindly  oflFered  me  their  house  to  hold  our  meeting. 
I  went  down,  Saturday,  at  11  o'clock,  but  found  no 
presiding  elder,  and  received  no  information  of  the 
reason  of  his  absence,  which,  however,  I  supposed, 
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wM  either  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  or  the  great 
distance  of  Marietta  from  his  abode.  The  congrega- 
tion gathered,  and  I  tried  to  preach.  In  the  eveniog, 
Rer.  Solomon  Goss  preached  to  a  crowded  house. 
He  was  all  the  help  I  had.  I  preached  several  times, 
held  love-feast,  and  had  an  excellent  quarterly  meet- 
tag  for  that  place  at  that  time.  Meeting  over,  and 
my  health  being  a  little  improved,  I  began  to  think 
^hout  taking  my  circuit.  On  examining  my  clothing, 
I  fiwnd  that  my  shoes  were  nearly  worn  out;  they 
would  nehber  keep  my  feet  warm  nor  dry.  My  old 
cloak  was  too  thin  for  that  very  cold  winter.  Having 
got  but  little  quarterage  the  preceding  year,  my 
money  was  exhausted.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do.  But  man's  distress  is  God's  opportnni^.  A 
etrsuge  lady  came  at  the  right  time,  and  handed  me 
a  dollar.  Solomon  Goss  gave  me  four  or  five  dollars. 
Some  other  friends,  unknown  to  me,  sent  a  few  dol- 
lars more.  I  went  and  bought  me  a  pair  of  shoes,  a 
piece  of  heavy  cloth,  and  employed  a  Miss  Thankful 
West  to  make  me  an  overcoat  for  one  dollar.  By  the 
time  my  garments  were  all  in  order,  my  money  was 
all  gone. 

The  next  thing  that  claimed  my  attention  was  a 
settlement  with  the  doctor.  Ho  said  he  would  be 
glad  to  throw  in  the  whole  bill,  bat  he  was  a  poor 
man,  and  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  his  family. 
The  bill  was  twenty-seven  dollars.  I  told  hiih  I 
could  not  pay  it,  but  would,  if  ever  I  was  able.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  not  better  write  to  my  father 
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•od  g«t  help.  This  I  did  not  tike  to  do.  Here  I 
thonght  moch  of  vh&t  Rev.  William  M'Keudree  said 
to  me  when  he  started  me  on  my  first  circuit:  "Jacob, 
be  a  faithful  mimster,  and  the  Ohurch  will  take  care  of 
yon."  I  thought  I  had  been  faithful,  and,  it  appeared 
to  me,  die  Chnrch  had  reallj  &iled. 

"God's  providences  ripen  fast,  unfolding  every 
honr."  There  was  a  Methodist  preacher  living  near 
ParkersboTg,  by  the  name  of  Recce  Wolfe — a  maiy  ^s. 
whom  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  He  had 
heard  of  my  situation.  He  went  out  and  gsthered  a 
pretty  heavy  load  of  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  pota- 
toes, pat  them  in  a  eaooe,  and,  with  his  own  hands, 
paddled  that  eanoe  from  Parkersburg  to  Marietta. 
He  sent  for  the  doctor,  settled  ofi"  the  whole  account, 
and  had  money  left.  This  circumstance  has  been  of 
vast  importance  to  me. 

I  now  left  Marietta,  traveled  twenty  miles,  on  a 
very  cold  day;  in  the  evening,  came  to  old  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Miller.  He  was  an  honest  old  Englishman,  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was 
blessed  with  a  pious  wife  and  good  children.  Next 
day,  I  tried  to  preach,  but  my  journey  on  the  day 
previous,  and  my  preaching  in  a  smoky  house,  nearly 
overcame  me,  and  brought  back  my  fever.  I  stopped 
with  brother  Callahan,  preached  in  the  evening,  and 
rested  the  next  day.  In  the  afternoon,  when  my 
fever  began  to  rise,  I  drew  the  conclusion  that  my 
end  was  come.  Several,  who  had  had  the  fever  and 
taken  a  relapse,  had  died.     I  went  to  bed,  turned  my 
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fcce  to  the  wall,  and  wept  &edy.  I  thongbt  I  shoiild 
l«ver  see  my  friends  agiun,  &tiier  or  mother.  Like 
Heiekiah  of  old,  I  began  to  pray  to  God  to  prolong 
my  life.  While  praying,  I  went  to  sleep.  I  awoke, 
late  in  the  night,  in  a  profase  sweat.  Feeling  a  great 
deal  better,  I  arose  from  my  bed.  The  family  were 
waiting  for  me.  I  preyed,  went  to  bed  again,  and 
■I^t  well  till  morning  light  appeared.  I  was  com- 
-Jertable  both  in  body  and  soul. 

"^^Wbile  we  were  eating  breakfast,  some  persoo 
rapp«4 -«t  the  doOr.  A  tall  young  man  entered, 
dressed  rather  rioveajy,  but  of  commanding  eoonte- 
nance,  noble  eye,  high  forelMad,  and  manly  tread. 
He  took  his  seat  by  the  fire.  The  man.  of  the  house, 
who  was  very  inquisitive,  said,  "Are  you  traveling  I" 
"Yes,  sir."  "Where  are  yon  from?"  "Clermont 
county,  Ohio."  "Where  are  you  going  to?"  "Ma- 
rietta." "What  ia  your  business?"  "I  am  hunting 
for  a  Methodist  preacher,  by  the  name  of  Jacob 
Young."  "Well,  here  he  is,  at  the  table."  I  asked 
him  his  business  with  me.  He  replied,  "I  am  come 
to  help  you  preach.  I  am  sent  here  by  Eev.  Wil- 
liam Burke,  presiding  elder."  I  inquired  his  name. 
"  George  G.  Light."  I  suppose  I  had  been  glad  to 
see  men  before,  bat  never  more  so  than  at  seeing  this 
stranger.  I  told  him  I  was  just  about  starting  for 
Miu-ietta,  and  we  would  go  together. 

That  night,  we  had  meeting  at  Miller's.  The  next 
day,  we  rode  to  Marietta — to  the  old  stockade.  The 
people  clustered  round  us,  as  though  we  were  mea- 
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Bvng^n  of  peace.  Frieodl;  Dr.  M'lntosh  wia  the 
first  to  meet  as.  With  both  handi  lifted,  he  ex- 
olumed,  "Brother  Young,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon. 
When  you  left  here,  I  thought  yoa  never  would  re- 
turn." We  stopped  with  the  Doctor,  wtd  had  a  great 
deal  of  pleasant  oonrersation. 

2  preached  in  the  Doctor's  house  in  the  forenoon, 
sometimes  in  the  court-house  in  the  evening.  Thopgh 
we  were  driven  from  place  to  place,  a  large  coogre-  . 
gation  atill  followed  as.  A  man  by  the  name  ^  of 
Carver  who  had  a  very  large  house  invitMl  nM  to 
come  and  preach  there.  My  friend,  Jonas  Johnson, 
was  still  halting  betwees  (wo  opinions,  but  his  house 
became  my  home ;  I  had  a  comfortable  stable  for  my 
horse.  The  winter  was  very  severe.  But  in  my 
-'  feeble  state  I  put  off  on  the  circuit.  I  wont  round 
one  part,  and  my  friend  Light  the  other,  calculating 
to  meet  every  two  wcelta  in  Marietta.  As  the  Ohio 
river  was  impassable  we  could  not  go  over  on  the 
Virginia  side.  My  first  tonr  was  to  the  Long  Reach, 
on  the  Ohio  river.  Here  I  fell  in  with  Mr.  Sargeant. 
He  was  preaching  in  the  house  occapied  by  Meth- 
odists. He  preached  very  long,  very  loud,  and,  at 
times,  with  great  eloquence.  He  was  followed  by  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Parker.  Meeting  ended, 
he  gave  out  several  appointments  for  himself.  I  rose 
and  gave  out  a  list  of  appointments  for  myself  on 
that  part  of  the  circuit.  He  spoke  very  kindly  and 
said,  "Well,  if  brother  Young  is  going  to  preach  in 
these  places,  t  will  withdraw  my  appointments."     He 
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tarried;  we  dined  together,  ami  ha^l  .--mi.'  iVifiiily 
eonversation  —  and  exchanged  thoaghts  very  iVorly 
on  certain  points  of  theology,  but  all  in  good  humor ; 
they  took  their  departure  and  I  tarried  all  nighC  I 
found  the  man  that  owned  the  houBe,  very  rough. 
He  was  an  old  hunter.  Though  a  member  of  the 
Church,  he  professed  no  religion.  I  rather  remon- 
strated against  Sargeant*8  preaching  in  the  same 
house  we  occupied.  He  told  me  very  plainly  that 
ha  was  master  of  his  own  house,  and  would  open  it 
to  whom  he  pleased,  without  asking  any  man. 

I  pursued    my  regular   appointments,  preaching 
night  and  day,  till  I  came  back  to  Marietta.    There  I 
put  up  with  Jonas  Johnson,   and  found   him  much 
farther  in  the  right  way  than  when  I  left  him.    I 
went  from  here   to  Esq.  Fearing's  to  meet  brother 
Light.     We  were  both  much  discouraged — the  pros- 
pect was  still  growing  darker  in  Marietta,  and  there 
was  nothing  flattering  on   any  part  of  the   circuit. 
The  weather  was  very  cold,   and  we  slept  in  the 
garret,  on   a  linen   cot.      I   did   not  know  but  we 
should  freeze  before  day.     We  went  together  down 
the  river,  and  preached  at  Noggel  Town,  now  called 
Warren.     We  visited  Belpre   and   called  on   Major 
Putnam,  son  of  the  old  wolf-killer,  trying  to  get  a 
preaching-place.     The  Major  said  we  could  be  accom- 
modated if  we  would  preach  on  Sabbath,  but  he  did 
not  think  a  congregation  would  turn  out  on  a  week- 
day.    For  the  first  time  I  now  crossed  the  river,  and 
passed  round  that  part  of  die  circuit  as  far  as  we 
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could,  for  we  were  often  stopped  by  ice,  and  high 
water.  I  retamed  to  Marietta.  Mr.  Johnson,  after 
some  hesitation,  united  with  the  Church,  and  was  an 
ornament  to  it  during  life.  I  felt  a  little  like  St. 
Paul  when  he  came  to  Appii-forum  and  the  Three 
Taverns.  I  took  courage  and  went  forward.  I  felt 
now  that  I  could,  with  some  prospect  of  success, 
organize  a  society.  This  I  regard  as  the  origin  of 
Methodism  in  Marietta.  I  made  out  a  class-paper/^'^^^ 
for  the  first  time,  although  I  had  but  few  name^  to 
put  on  it:  Noah  Fearing,  Elihu  Francis  and  wife, 
Mrs.  Bell,  Samuel  Gearing  and  wife,  now  Jonas 
Johnson  and  his  wife — this  was  our  little  flock.  We 
soon  appointed  brother  Johnson  class-leader,  and  the 
work  began  to  revive. 

The  weather  having  become  settled,  and  the  roads 
passable,  we  pursued  our  appointments  with  undevi- 
ating  ardor,  preaching  day  and  night,  wherever 
opportunity  offered.  Light,  though  very  young,  was 
an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  By 
his  manly  eloquence  and  laudable  zeal,  he  did  good 
work  for  God.  I  could  do  but  very  little.  He  was 
truly  a  lovely  young  man,  honest,  confiding,  sociable, 
amiable,  and  withal  very  pious.  He  was  destined  to 
make  a  popular  pulpit  orator,  and  we  have  realized 
in  his  future  life,  all  we  expected  of  him. 

About  this  time  we  held  a  protracted  meeting 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  Kanawha  just  below  Par- 
kersburg.  Having  cleared  the  ground  with  our 
own    hands,  built  a    pulpit    and    made    seats,    we 
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eommeDced  operations  on  Friday,  and  held  it  till  Wed- 
nesday. Thia  meetiDg  resulted  in  great  good.  Al- 
most every  body  able  to  travel  attended  meeting  night 
and  day.  Colonel  Phelps,  who  was  the  most  distin- 
gnislied  man  in  the  connty,  and  a  great  sportsman, 
attended  with  all  his  family,  and  was  deeply  affected 
nnder  the  work.  When  we  closed  this  meeting, 
I  thought  the  victory  was  won.  The  Kinclows, 
.|[reela,  Tom  Taverner,  Lewis  Emmet,  acted  nearly 
a#4bongh  the  great  deep  of  their  hearts  was  broken 
up;  bot  das,  for  the  poor  men,  very  few  of  them  ever 
were  converted. 

A  few  weeks  after,  the  Ume  for  holding  our  third 
quarterly  meeting  came  on ;  we  concluded  to  hold  a 
camp  meeting  in  the  town  of  Marietta,  in  a  beautiful 
orchard,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  just  below 
the  ttockade.  Some  of  our  warm-hearted  Presbyte- 
rians, and  others,  opposed  our  holding  a  meeting  in 
the  orchard,  advised  us  to  hold  it  in  a  very  large  new 
building,  belonging  to  Governor  Meigs,  then  Colonel 
Meigs.  We  accepted  the  offer,  and  commenced  put- 
ting the  house  in  order.  Many  of  our  friends  al- 
leged it  would  not  hold  half  the  congregation.  The 
Goremor  not  then  being  at  home,  Mrs.  Meigs — a 
timid  woman — was  afraid  the  house  would  be  burned. 
So  we  went  back  to  the  orchard — erected  a  pulpit — 
made  seats — and  bad  every  thing  in  ample  order  by 
Friday  morning.  Preaching-hour  came ;  but  no  pre- 
uding  elder  appearing,  we  were  very  mnch  discour- 
aged, bnt  not  in  despair.     By  this  time  many  of  our 
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coimtiy  frienda  came  io,  and  pitched  their  tineit^ teats. 
At  eleveD  o'clock,  Toung  preached  and  Light  ex- 
horted ;  and  at  night,  Light  preached  and  Toung  ex- 
horted. About  ten  o'clock  the  congregation  retired, 
and  those  who  bad  tents  on  the  gronnd  Trent  to  rest. 
We  discovered  a  great  many  mde  yonng  men  and 
boys,  reconnoitering  the  ground,  acting  as  thongh 
they  intended  to  make  a  disturbance ;  so,  placing  oor 
sentinels  on  gnard,  we  retired  to  rest.  All  ires  quiet /"^ 
till  morning. 

At  an  early  honr  the  trumpet  sounded  Ipoder  and 
lender.  The  people  aesemhled  arotmd  tlie  tabernacle 
of  die  congregatioo,  foe  morning  prayer.  Jonas 
Johnson  led  Ae  singing  to  great  advantage.  There 
irere  a  great  many  powerful  prayers  offered  up  to 
'  almighty  God.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old 
Puritans  gathered  aroond  and  looked  on  as  spectators, 
but  could  see  nothing  they  could  object  to. 

Late  on  the  evening  before,  Rev.  James  Quinn  and 
Kev.  Londer  Taylor  arrived  at  Esq.  Fearing's,  al- 
though we  did  not  know  it  till  morning.  They  in- 
formed us  the  elder  was  not  very  well,  end  they  had 
come  to  fill  his  place.  They  took  the  stand  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  did  the  most  of  the  preaching  from  that 
time  till  the  meeting  closed.  Their  sermons  were  a 
little  like  the  letters  St.  Paul  used  to  write  to  the 
Corinthians — weighty  and  powerful.  The  preaching 
of  brother  Burke  made  a  fine  impresBion  in  the  town 
the  year  before;  hut  the  people  thought  Taylor  far 
exceeded  him.      Brother    Light    was   onr  principal 
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ezhoTter,  and  eoadncted  the  prayer  meeting  to  great 
advantage. 

We  held  this  meeting  ahont  a  week.  A  goodl; 
namher  professed  to  be  coDTerted,  and  joined  the 
Church.  The  morning  we  closed  the  meeting  was  a 
time  long  to  be  remembered.  Many  tears  were  shed 
around  the  stand,  on  that  delightful  morning.  When 
Quinn  and  Taylor  gave  them  their  valedictories,  the 
\  people  clustered  around  them,  sorry,  the  most  of  all, 
ba^uBe  they  expected  to  see  their  faces  no  more. 
We  vfVB^  the  remainder  of  the  week  visiting  through 
the  town.  Svery  body.  Uiat  spoke  to  us  seemed 
pleased  with  the  camp  meeting.  Here  Methodism 
began  to  gain  ground.  We  pursued  oar  regular  work 
during  the  last  quarter,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
more  good  done  than  all  the  year  before.  Our  fonrUi^ 
quarterly  meeting  came  on  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  we  held  it  on  the  same  spot  of  our  former 
meeting.  Elder  Barke  was  there  at  an  early  hour, 
and  looking  like  a  hero  well  harnessed  for  battle.  I 
suppose  he  made,  then,  some  of  the  happiest  efforts  in 
the  palpit  he  ever  made  in  his  long  life.  Meeting 
over,  I  repaired  to  Esq.  Kinclow's,  in  order  to  prepare 
my  papers  for  conference.  After  I  had  every  thing 
ready,  I  sat  down  and  reviewed  my  work  during  the 
conference  year.  Although  we  had  had  a  little  good 
done,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  Uie  most  barren  year  I 
bad  experienced  during  mj  miniatry. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

LIHSSTOMG  CIRCUIT  — 1309. 

On  Wednesday,  in  company  with  my  presiding 
elder  and  colleagoe,  we  started  for  conference.  We/  ~ 
rode  abont  twenty  miles  and  put  np  in  the  town^M 
Belleville.  Here  my  beloved  Light  was  attt^ike<f  with 
bilious  fever.  We  labored  hard.  aH  next  day  to  break 
the  fever,  and  take  Mm  along  with  us.  But  the  fever 
grew  worse,  and  we  were  compelled  to  leave  him. 
This  ma  an  hour  that  tried  men's  souls.  He  was  a 
young  man,  only  twenty-one  years  old,  far  from  home, 
among  strangers.  I'  told  Burke  he  would  have  to  go 
OD  alone,  I  must  take  care  of  the  young  man.  Brother 
Burke  prayed  for  him — gave  him  some  good  advice^ 
dropped  a  few  tears,  and  left  us.  The  landlord  being 
a  kind  man,  assured  me  there  was  no  need  of  my 
remaining — the  sick  man  should  have  every  attention, 
and  he,  himself,  would  take  him  back  to  Parkersburg. 
Light  then  urged  me  to  go,  and  Burke  still  lingered, 
as  though  he  was  unwilling  to  leave.  I  left  my  dear 
young  brother  with  many  tears. 

On  Tuesday  we  arrived  at  Portsmouth.     This  was 

then  a  very  small  place,  hardly  deserving  the  name 

of  town.     The  Scioto  was  rising,  and  we  had  to  cross 

it.     As  there  was  no  ferry-boat  we  went  on  early  in 

14 
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the  morning.  Some  told  ns  it  was  too  high  to  ride; 
but,  we  perceived  wagons  had  gone  over  the  evening 
before,  and  we  concluded  to  Ventore.  Brothers  Borke 
and  Williams  were  to  remain  on  shore,  and  let  me 
make  the  experiment.  I  ventnred  in,  and  found  the 
current  very  strong — the  water  coming  up  to  mj 
saddle-skirts.  I  went  about  two-thirds  over,  and  the 
water  seemed  a  little  more  shallow.  Just  as  I  turned 
•.mj  head  to  tell  my  companione  to  come'  on,  I  came  to 
a  itepping-off  place.  The  horse  went  under  out  of 
sight.'  i^oB  covered  all  bnt  my  head.  The  horse 
soon  recovered  andritegan  to  swim,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  gained  the  other  shwe.  When  I  reached  the 
hank  and  invited  my  traveling  compaaioiis  to  follow, 
they  thanked  me  kindly,  but  took  another  diieetion. 
I  journeyed  on  alone,  very  wet.  As  I  had  just  re-  "^ 
covered  from  the  ague,  I  expected  it  would  bring  on 
a  relapse;  and  so  it  did.  After  traveling  about  two 
miles  1  came  to  a  public  house.  By  this  time  I  waa 
shaking  as  if  I  had  a.  fit  of  the  ague. 

Her«  I  met  with  a  yoang  gentleman  who  was  keep- 
ing store.  He  took  me  into  his  sleeping- room,  and 
famished  me  with  dry  clothes  from  head  to  foot.  He 
built  up  a  large  fire,  and  then  handed  my  wet  clothes 
over  to  be  washed.  In  a  short  time  they  provided 
me  a  good  warm  breakfast.  I  felt  more  comfortable 
and  laid  me  down  to  rest. 

In  the  afternoon  my  traveling  companions  came 
on.  They  had  gone  up  the  river  some  distance,  took 
a  canoe,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  some  boys,  swam 
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(heir  horses  Mid  o&me  across.  We  went  on  onr  joor- 
oey,  but  by  the  time  I  came  into  the  neighborhood  of 
H&ysrille  I  was  shaking  with  the  ague.  The  next 
morning  Burke  took  the  ague.  Williams  being  wel1» 
went  on  without  us.  We  staid  upward  of  two  weeks, 
and  then  went  to  brother  Burke's  bouse.  A  local 
preacher  lived  in  the  yard  with  him,  Rev.  Ur.  Kogers. 
We  had  every  attention,  but  we  suffered  much.  The 
circuit  preachers  came  in  and  took  care  of  us.  Sox"'''^-. 
soon  fts^we  were  able  to  ride  we  moved  on,  and  cam 
to  conference  in  good  time.  The  conferencejwu'held 
in  a  large  stone  house  belon^iag  i^'  old  Anthony 
Huston.  He  had  two  soas  preachers,  William  and 
Anthony.  I  bod  the  ague  every  day,  followed  by 
bnmiag  fever  and  copious  nigbt-sfteats.  I  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  skeleton. 

Conference  opened  on  Wednesday  morning,  as 
usual.  Bishop  Asbury  in  the  chair,  Bishop  Whatcoat 
by  his  side,  M'Kendree  and  other  venerable  men  be- 
ing seated  around  a  little  platform.  They  called  the 
list,  and  when  they  came  to  my  name  I  answered. 
The  Bishop  raised  up  bis  head,  looked  and  sud, 
"Where?"  Though  I  had  not  seen  him  for  two  years, 
he  still  remembered  my  name,  and  said,  "Jacob,  yon 
look  very  peaked." 

This  was  the  third  conference  I  had  attended. 
Business  progressed  with  great  peace  and  harmony. 
There  was  a  revival  going  on  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  meetings  were  very  interesting.  Several 
able  ministers  were  then  visitors  from  other  confer* 
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ences.  Among  them  was  the  Bey.  Joseph  Crawford, 
of  New  York.  He  was,  at  that  time,  the  star  of  the 
New  York  conference.  He  preached  with  great  lib- 
er^, and  his  sermons  were  blessed  to  the  congrega- 
tions. 

During  the  last  two  years  verj  many  had  been 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  great  Western  conference. 
Though  the  room  where  we  were  assembled  was  more 
than  as  large  again  as  the  one  occupied  the  year  pre- 
▼itas,  yet  it  was  crowded  with  preachers  and  j^isitors. 
Bishop  Asbury's  custom  was  to  suspend  conference 
business  and  give  na  time  for  spiritual  exercise.  I 
discovered  in  the  conference-room  a  large,  plain-look- 
ing man,  by  the  name  of  James  Alley.  He  appeared 
to  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  speaking  exercise. 
At  length  he  rose  to  liis  feet  and  said,  "  I  feel  that  I 
have  something  to  say."  He  gave  us  a  plain  and 
unvarnished  narrative  of  his  conviction  and  conver- 
sion, and  of  his  call  to  the  ministry.  There  was 
such  a  holy  unction  attending  his  words  that  it  deeply 
affected  every  one  in  the  house,  from  the  Bishop  down 
to  the  youngest  preachers.  M'Kendree  appeared  to 
be  delighted  into  raptures.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
speaking  meetings  I  ever  attended  in  all  my  life.  The 
exercises  closed  with  his  speech.  We  were  too  much 
overcome  to  hold  it  any  longer. 

I  met  with  my  long-tried  friends,  Parker,  Watson, 
Grarret,  Lotspiech,  and  many  others ;  they  all  appeared 
sorry  to  see  my  pale  face,  languid  eyes,  and  trem- 
bling limbs.    They  thought  my  itinerant  career  was 
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orer.  Bnt  I  still  tnuted  in  the  liTing  God  and  re- 
Bolved  to  tftke  another  appointment,  if  they  would 
give  me  one. 

This  vaa  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  conference. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Crawford  said  it  was  the  beet  con- 
ference he  had  ever  attended.  I  was  appointed,  this 
year,  to  Limestone  circuit.  I  left  the  conference  and 
traveled  to  my  circuit  alone  in  very  poor  health.  My 
night-sweats  increasing,  I  was  troubled  with  a  litUe/ 
hectic  cough.  When  I  joined  the  conference  I  wa^  a 
healthy  young  man,  blessed  with  as  good  9,  «OBBtitn- 
tion  as  any  man  1  ever  knew.  Foot  short  years  of 
Mt  itinerant  life  had«  to  all  appearance,  worn  me  out. 
I  felt  a  Btn»g  inclination  not  to  go  to  my  appoint- 
ment, but  to  retire  to  my  father's  house ;  but  after 
''  Binch  reflection  and  many  prayers  I  determined,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  I  would  try  it  another  year.  I 
went  on  to  the  circuit  and  found  things  in  rather  a 
bad  condition.  There  had  been  very  extensive  revi- 
vals on  that  circuit  for  several  years  past,  but  their 
influence  seemed  to  have  gone  by — many  had  back- 
slidden, there  was  dissatisf action  in  almost  all  the 
congregations,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline  was 
loudly  called  for.  I  was  hardly  able  to  travel  from 
one  appointment  to  another;  my  colleague  was  a  very 
young  man,  of  small  talenta  ond  very  little  informa- 
tion, and  when  the  people  saw  their  preachers  they 
became  much  discouraged.  Many  of  them  said  vre 
shall  have  very  little  good  done  this  year.  I  spent 
several  days  in  MaysvUle  at  John  ArmBtrong's,  try- 
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ing  toreemit  my  health.  I  found  but  l<u.  t. , !,  M.  1.- 
odists  in  the  town  at  that  time.  I  preached  on  Sun- 
day, and  had  a  lively  class  meeting. 

From  this  place  I  went  to  Hadyn's  meeting-house. 
Here  I  fonnd  a  very  large  and  flourishing  society, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Jarvis  C.  Taylor,  a  local 
preacher  of  high  standing.  He  was  thought  to  be  a 
pretty  good  poet  for  those  days.  He  made  many  of 
our  fine  camp  meeting  songs,  and  wrote  several  pam* 
phlets,  one  entitled,  ^'News  from  the  Infernal  Re* 
giona/'  Next  I  preached  in  Germantown.  Thence 
I  advanced  to  Newlen's  meeting-house.  Here  I  found 
a  large  society  and  some  very  strong  men.  Method- 
ism appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of  this  part  of 
the  country — John  Hanson,  Herod  Newlen,  and  Bev. 
Mr.  Ward  were  the  distinguished  men.  I  had  another 
preaching-place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  well- 
known  Thurston  Thomas,  close  by  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Gragg,  a  very  distinguished  Baptist  preacher,  who 
lived  long  and  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Kentucky. 

From  this  place  I  went  to  Augusta,  on  the  Ohio 
river.  Here,  having  no  society,  things  wore  a  gloomy 
aspect.  From  thence  to  Baker's  settlement ;  thence 
to  Shannon  meeting-house — society  very  large,  but 
low  in  religion;  thence  to  John  Wiggins's,  near  the 
Lower  Blue  Licks — small  society  here,  but  some  ex- 
cellent members ;  thence  to  Standerford,  Upper  Blue 
Licks ;  thence  to  old  father  Reeves' s — where  my  proa* 
pects  began  to  brighten ;  thence  to  Fleming's,  where 
they  had  a  very  small  society;  thence  to  Locust  meet* 
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ing-bonse;  tbe&oe  to  Fox  Oreek  ohnrch;  thence  to 
Flemingflburg,  where  Methodisin  was  proepering; 
thence  to  Fitch's  meeting-honse ;  thence  to  Stroud's 
station,  Mills'B  station,  and  Katban  Hill's ;  thence  to 
Flommer's,  on  Cabin  creek ;  thence  to  Cottey's ; 
thence  to  Sarage's;  thence  to  George  Phillips's. 

I  had  nov  finished  one  round ;  discerned  how  the 
land  laj ;  reconnoitered  the  whole  circuit,  and  seen 
what  I  had  to  do.    By  this  time  my  health  began  to  '  ^»w 
improTs,  and  my  young  colleague  was  doing  the  b^ 
be  eonld.  —  ' ' 

Our  first  quarter  was  a  TerydnU  one.  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  oqb  soul  within  the  bounds  of  the 
circuit  converted  during  the  quarter.  Brother  Burke 
came  to  our  quarterly  meeting,  and  brought  with 
-liim  a  brother  M'Guire.  They  labored  hard,  but 
appeared  to  produce  bat  little  efi'ect,  and  I  concluded  I 
was  going  to  have  a  barren  year.  I  went  to  Mays- 
TiUe,  and  spent  several  days ;  gave  myself  up  entirely 
to  prayer  and  reading  the  holy  Scriptures.  Ono 
evening,  I  was  walking  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio  river, 
solitary,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  visited  my  soul  and 
gave  me  what  I  call  a  Divine  assurance  that  I  should 
have  a  very  prosperous  year  ;  and  I  began  to  preach 
with  more  zeal  and  more  courage  than  usnal. 

The  presiding  elder,  from  some  cause  not  known 
to  me,  removed  brother  Sellers  to  another  part  of 
the  district,  and  sent  brother  Miles  Harper,  from 
Lexington  circnit,  to  help  me. 

Thb  was  a   fortunate  change.      Harper  was  one 
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of  the  most  useful  Methodist  prcaclicr^  I  ever  kii.  w. 
Before  he  had  gone  once  round,  his  praise  was  m 
alt  the  Churches.  The  congregations  nearly  doubled. 
As  I  followed  him  round,  I  could  hear  sinners  crying 
for  mercy  at  all  his  appointments,  and  the  young 
people  flocking  to  join  the  Church.  Harper  was  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  excelled  in  exhortation.  He 
was  one  of  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel.  His  lungs 
appeared  never  to  tire.  He  had  an  elastic  body,  and 
U^  whole  soul  appeared  to  be  in  the  work  of  Grod. 
Our  first  revival  was  at  Limestone.  It  commenced 
the  first  time  brother  Harper  preached  there,  and 
continued  through  the  conference  year. 

The  next  revival  began  at  Flemhugsburg,  and 
spread  with  great  rapidity — ^nearly  round  this  large 
circuit.  Early  in  the  summer,  we  held  a  camp 
meeting  near  Mills's  station.  We  were  blessed  with 
ministerial  help.  Parker,  Askings,  Quinn,  and  our 
own  local  brethren,  made  a  very  strong  corps.  The 
Captain  of  our  salvation  appeared  to  be  both  in  the 
front  and  in  the  rear.  Parker,  Quinn,  and  Askings 
did  the  preaching;  Harper  and  I  exhorting  and 
laboring  in  the  altar. 

This  meeting  lasted  about  one  week,  and  I  suppose 
there  were  about  one  hundred  converted.  We  formed 
our  circuit  like  the  figure  8;  and  met  every  two 
weeks  at  old  Joshua  Barnes's.  We  preached  by 
turns — ^a  large  number  of  young  ladies  joined  the 
Church  and  experienced  religion.  This  brought  out 
the  young  gentlemen,   a  goodly  number  of  whom 
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became  pious.  I  regard  the  renval  at  JoBhna  Barnes's 
aa  one  of  the  best  I  ever  witnessed  in  my  long  life. 

Our  fourth  quarterly  meeting  soon  came  on.  We 
held  it  near  the  town  of  Flemingaburg.  To  prevent 
disorder,  I  took  a  lease  of  nearly  a  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Harper  drew  up  the  rules  to  govern  the  camp 
meeting,  and  pasted  up  copies  on  the'trees  along  the 
road,  that  every  one   might  know  them.     Then  he  * 

selected  twenty-four  reliable  men  as  guard,  and  we'    "Sa 
appointed  him  captain  of  the  guard.     Our  rules  wdre 
very  mild,  and  few  in  number ;  but  the  peopla  aaw  we 
were  determined  to  enforce  theja. 

Burke  was  thera  in  the  vigor  of  health,  and 
preached  wUh  all  the  energy  and  pathos  of  a  young 
man.  There  was  a  vast  number  of  tents  on  the 
grounci.    The  work  commenced  on  Thursday,  and  went  t 

on  with  Uttle  iatermiBaiou  till  the  next  Wednesday. 
The  presiding  elder  remarked,  that  during  fifty-four 
hours  the  voice  of  singing  never  ceased  for  a  moment. 
A  vast  number  united  with  the  Church,  and  a  great 
number  were  converted — how  many  I  can  not  now 
recollect. 

We  passed  round  the  circuit  with  all  convenient 
speed,  regulating  the  societies,  appointing  new  lead- 
ers, settling  difficulties,  which  was  very  easily  done 
then,  for  they  all  appeared  to  love  one  another. 
We  held  a  two  days'  meeting  in  the  town  of  Flemings- 
burg,  which  was  our  last  appointment.  Here  we  left 
our  spiritual  children ;  many  weeping,  some  rejoicing, 
uid  nearly  all  promising  to  meet  us  in  heaven. 
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Thb  I  regard  as  one  of  mj  prosperous  yeu«.  My 
health  had  greatly  improved  during  the  year,  and 
I  enjoyed  much  more  religion  than  when  I  came  on 
to  the  circuit.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Miles  Har- 
per for  my  own  prosperity  this  year.  Although  I 
was  preacher  in  charge,  he  was  always  wilting  to  do 
the  heaviest  of  the  work.  Harper  led  a  very  event- 
fal  life,  and,  in  general,  -was  one  of  the  lights  in 
Israel.  He  made  one  sad  blunder:  He  connected 
bkneelf  with  slavery,  which  cast  him  into  the  shade 
for  Bev«ral  years ;  but  he  recovered  his  sb'ength  long 
before  his  death,  and  continued  to  be  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  died  in  great  peaoe. 

We  set  out  for  conference  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. We  traveled  on,  preaching  by  the  vay,  till 
we  came  near  the  Crab  Orchard,  on  the  borders  of  ih6 
wildemees,  lying  between  Kentucky  and  the  Cnm- 
berland  mountains.  Here  we  attended  a  quarterly 
meeting  at  a  brother  Johnson's.  We  met  with 
brother  Burke  and  eleven  traveling  preachers,  all  on 
their  way  to  conference. 

For  the  first  time,  I  saw  Valentine  Cook,  a  man 
well  known  in  the  Methodist  Church.  We  had  an 
•xcellent  quarterly  meeting,  and  we  prepared,  on 
Monday  morning,  to  take  the  wilderness.  I  was 
elected,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  take  charge  of  the 
company,  provide  lodging,  etc.  When  we  got  on  the 
road  we  made  a  very  imposing  appearance — all  in 
good  health,  well  dressed,  and  mounted  on  good 
horsea.      We    r«d«   abwit    thirty   miles    before   w» 
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stopped.  We  passed  on  very  pleasantly  till  we  caoae 
near  Cumberland  Gap;  where  we  fouod  there  vaa 
a  toll-gate  erected — not  according  to  law.  There 
had  been  great  strife — something  like  war — between 
th«  gate-keeper  and  travelers.  The  gate  was  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  a  road  from  the  Gap  to 
Abington,  and  no  other ;  but  thej  had  fixed  th« 
gate  a  little  north  of  the  Gap,  and  demanded  toll 
of  those  going  to  Carolina,  as  well  as  those  going^ 
to  Abington.  Our  compaaj,  understanding  tte 
feot,  were  not  willing  to  pay  the  tQlL  /  Wtf  were 
going  on  the  Carolina  road^  and  had  paid  toll  at 
Ballinger's  for  the  privilege  of  riding  on  the  wilder- 
ness road. 

My  advice  wa»  that,  as  we  were  Methodist  preach- 
ers, we  pay  the  toll  and  paas  on  quietly.  A  good 
many  dissented  from  my  opinion,  and  a  pretty  warm 
debate  ensued.  There  was  a  certain  brother,  John 
Bay,  traveling  with  us.  He  was  a  local  preacher,  a 
nan  of  great  muscular  power,  and  natural  courage 
equal  to  his  strength.  He  remarked  that,  if  we 
would  give  him  the  charge,  he  would  take  ns  through 
withont  paying  a  cent.  I  asked  him  how  he  would 
do  it.  His  reply  was,  "I  will  ride  up  to  the  gate  and 
command  the  keeper  to  open  it."  I  asked,  "What  if 
he  refuses?"  "Why,  I  will  break  the  gate  down,  and 
let  them  do  their  worst."  "Will  not  that  be  a  re- 
proach to  the  ministry?"  He  replied,  "I'll  risk  it." 
I  said  no  more,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  clamor- 
ing behind  me.  •  This  was  a  very  trying  hoar  to  me. 
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For  some  time,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  ex- 
pected Burke  vonld  interfere  and  give  direction,  bat 
he  said  nothing,  riding  along'  smiling.  I  had  the 
power  in  m;  own  hand,  for  I  had  the  money.  They 
bad  anthorised  me  to  pay  off  all  the  bills,  uid  draw 
on  them  when  we  came  to  conference.  I  rode  before, 
and  came  first  to  the  gate.  I  asked  the  keeper  what 
was  to  pay.  He  told  me,  and  I  had  the  money 
-  (punted  in  my  pocket,  having  learned  before  what  the 
(^rge  was,  and  rode  on.  The  company  looked  sonr, 
and  showed  some  disBadsfaction ;  but,  afW  awhile, 
they  turned  it  off  pleaaaatly,  and  we  went  on  onr 
way  rejoicing. 

We  arrived  at  conference  in  good  time,  and  found 
Bishop  Asbnry  there,  in  good  health.  Bishop  What- 
coat  having  died  during  the  year,  Asbnry  was  again 
alone.  We  met  a  large  company  of  Methodist  min- 
isters, who,  to  appearance,  were  all  enjoying  good 
health,  and,  aa  far  as  we  could  judge,  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  itinerant  evangelists.  We 
were  all  well  accommodated  with  comfortable  lodgings 
and  good  places  to  keep  our  tired  horses.  The  meet- 
iag-house  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  Knowlechncke 
river. 

Conference  opened  on  Wednesday  morning,  Bishop 
Asbnry  in  the  chair,  and  Wm.  Burke  was  chosen  sec- 
retary. William  M'Eendree  appeared  to  be  the  man 
of  the  conference.  He  might  hare  reminded  one  of 
UlyBsee,  when  directing  the  operations  of  the  Trojan 
war.    At  that  day,  he  was  truly  a  man  of  God.    I 
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think  I  shall  never  look  upon  Mb  like  again.  Glan- 
cing over  the  conference,  I  found  many  of  my  favorito 
preachers  missing.  My  father  in  the  Gospel  was  not 
there.  Levis  Garret  had  located  and  retired.  Joab 
Watson  was  gone.  John  Watson,  Learner  Blackman, 
and  JB.  W.  Bowman  were  all  absent.  But  their  places 
were  filled  with  fine-looking  young  men. 

For  the  first  time,  I  saw  Rev.  Darid  Young.  He  ' 
was  tall  aod  elegantly  built,  with  long  yellow  hu^"^-^ 
hanging  over  his  shoulders,  a  high  forehead,  and  <^to.- 
manding  countenance.  Any  one,  well  skillad-u  phre- 
nology, would  have  known  that  Jncti  a  fine  form  con- 
tained  a  noble  eouL  My  beloved  friend,  8.  Parker, 
occupied  an  enviable  position  ia  this  conference.  This 
was,  emphatically,  called  the  great  Western  confer.' 
enco.  It  extended  &om  the  Muskingum  river  to 
New  Orleans.  These  were  days  of  the  right  hand 
of  our  great  Redeemer  in  the  western  valley. 

We  entered  on  the  business  of  the  conference  with 
great  harmony;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  brotherly  love 
abounded  in  every  heart.  The  first  thing  of  import- 
ance that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  conference 
was  a  circular  letter  from  Dr.  Coke.  He  was  the  first 
bishop  of  tbe  Methodist  Church,  but  had  been  rather  a 
nominal  than  an  efficient  bishop;  for  he  only  attended 
our  General  conferences,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
time  in  Europe.  Thia  he  had  done  by  the  consent  of 
the  General  conference,  holding  himself  in  readiness 
to  come  any  time  the  conference  TOuld  call  for  him. 
Bat,  as  his  services  were  needed  in  Ireland  and  the 
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West  India  Isluids,  the  conference  consented  to  let 
him  stay.  In  his  circnlar,  he  proposed  to  moke  some 
important  changes.  Bis  ovn  -words  vere:  "If  I 
oome  again,  I  come  to  stay  with  yon  dnring  life." 

He  Bud  many  things  in  this  letter,  bnt  one  thing 
BpeciaUy  aroused  the  attention  of  onr  conference. 
This  vaB,  a  proposal  to  diride  the  work — he  to  take 
one  part,  and  Bishop  Asbnry  the  other.  The  think- 
ing and  intelligent  part  of  the  conference  was  aston- 
idted  above  measure,  to  hear  such  a  proposition 
made  by  Dr.  Coke.  We  appointed  a  committee  to 
answer  the  Doctor's  lett«r.  M'Kendree  was  foreman 
of  that  committee,  and  wrote  the  answer  with  his 
own  hand.  The  letter  was  short,  bat  pi^y.  It  was 
kind,  polite,  and  courteons,  but  very  firm.  It  in- 
formed the  Doctor  that  we  would  not  submit  to  a 
division  of  the  work,  and,  rather  than  hare  the  work 
divided,  we  would  depose  both  of  the  bishops. 

Though  I  was  then  a  yonng  man,  I  thought  the 
language  entirely  too  strong.  I  made  a  motion  to 
have  that  part  stricken  out.  M'Kendree  told  me  if  I 
had  that  stricken  out,  I  would  have  to  fight  for  it.  I 
did  fight  as  long  as  I  could,  but,  being  completely 
overcome  by  argument,  I  sat  down  like  a  man  that 
had  been  badly  whipped.  This  debate  was  worth  a 
great  deal  to  me.  I  never  knew  before  that  the 
Methodist  Church  claimed  a  right  to  depose  bishops, 
unless  they  were  guilty  of  imprudent  or  immoral 
conduct.  This  act  led  me  to  study  the  nature  of  our 
goTemment  more  partioaiarly;  when  I  ascertainfld,  to 
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my  owD  sa^faotioii,  that  the  Geaeral  confereoce  has 
tiiftt  right,  and  that  it  is  foanded  on  the  relation  that 
exists  between  the  General  conference  and  our  £pia- 
eopacy. 

This  letter  was  foand  te  be  of  great  importance 
when  the  great  Southern  secession  took  place.  For, 
at  that  time,  Bishop  M'Kendree's  opinion,  both  in  the 
south  and  in  the  north,  was  the  next  thing  to  law, 
and  continued  to  be  so  respected  long  after  his  ieai^"~ 
When  Bishop  Soule,  and  others,  were  contending  for, 
what  we  called,  high  episcopacy,  I  recoUoeted  that 
letter,  and  told  Dr.  Elliott  where  he  might  find  it. 
He  got  hold  of  it,  and  published  it  in  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate.  This,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
put  a  quietus  on  that  unpleasant  controversy. 

The  next  thing  that  claimed  our  attention  was  the 
funeral  of  Bishop  Whatcoat.  Though  he  was  lying 
cold  in  the  grave  in  Delaware,  we  thought  it  onr  duty 
and  privilege  to  have  a  funeral  sermon  preached  in 
our  conference.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Bishop  As- 
bury  had  to  preach  it.  His  text  was,  "Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile."  He 
traced  the  life  of  Whatcoat  from  his  youth  to  old  age. 
He  had  been  Asbury's  class-leader  when  they  were 
both  young  men  in  old  England.  Asbury  had  long 
been  his  bishop  in  America.  Some  few  years  before 
his  death,  he  became  Asbury's  colleague  in  the  Epis- 
copacy. According  to  the  account  given  of  him  by 
Asbury,  he  was  truly  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile." 
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Conference  business  went  on  as  osnal,  bat  the  spirit 
of  reviral  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  dying 
away.  Preachers,  in  general,  did  not  enjoy  mnch 
liberty  in  preaching.  Congregations  appeared  doll 
and  laogoid.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  for 
the  worse  since  I  fa&d  left  that  place,  three  years 
before. 


JOCRNEYIKa  WITH  H'KBKDKEE. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

KASHTILLB  OIBCDIT-IBOB. 

I  RBCBITED  my  appomtmeiit  to  NasliTille  cirooi^— 
rigbt  OD  the  ground  where  the  great  veEtem  reviv^t 
bad  commenced,  about  eight  or  niue  years  befbre. 
The  circuit  wae  large  and  very  weighty.  I  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  taking  the  charge.  My  colleague 
was  not  present.  I  prepared  for  my  appointment  as 
Boon  as  I  conld.  William  M'Kendree  being  my  pre- 
siding elder,  I  was  anxious  to  go  in  his  company 
through  the  wilderness.  I  went  and  asked  bim 
what  time  he  would  start.  He  seemed  to  be  absent- 
minded  and  gave  me  a  very  abrupt  answer.  I  felt 
deeply  wounded,  but  determined  to  commit  it  all  to 
patience;  and  according  to  one  of  his  wise  sayings, 
make  a  virtue  out  of  a  calamity.  I  watched  him  very 
closely,  and  determined  that  when  he  started  I  would 
be  just  behind  him.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  him 
mount  his  large  white  horse  and  turn  hb  head  toward 
the  west.  David  Young  and  myself  followed  at  a 
respectful  distance.  We  bad  in  our  company  a  curi- 
ous, eccentric  man,  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Edge. 
We  rode  on  pretty  briskly  through  a  pleasant  country, 
and  had  not  gone  many  miles  before  Eider  M'Ken- 
dree turned  round  and  told  lu,  as  placid  as  a  May 
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morning,  to  come  ap.  Evening  soon  csme  on,  and  we 
looked  out  for  a  place  to  lodge.  As  we  did  not  wish 
to  crowd  M'Kendree,  David  and  mjself  looked  oat 
for  another  place,  and  left  M'Kendree  and  Bdge 
together.  David  aad  myself  had  &  great  maoj  things 
to  talk  about,  and  did  not  go  to  sleep  till  very  late. 
As  we  were  not  acqaainted  with  M'Eendree'a  mode 
q(  traveling,  we  indulged  in  a  morning  nap.  Before 
/^~''  T*  were  ont  of  bed,  M'Kendree  was  at  the  gate  calling 
^  tfHt  IIS.     We  came  oat  on  the  porch  and  ho  rode  off 

aod  IbA  nik  We  did  not  stay  to  get  breakfast  or  feed 
our  horses,  bat  pot  off  in.  a  great  hurry.  I  was  riding 
»  noble  horse,  for  which  I  eonld  have  had  two  hun- 
dred dollars  after  that.  We  traveled  Tsry  fast  till 
about  one  o'clock. 

We  stopped  for  dinner  and  to  feed  our  horses. 
By  some  means  my  horse  ate  too  much  corn.  M'Ken- 
dree started  soon,  and  rode  very  fast,  and  we  had  to 
follow.  Jesse  Walker  and  myself  rode  before.  We 
took  the  wrong  road.  It  rained  very  hard,  and  wo 
were  involved  in  Holston  mountains.  I  found  my 
noble  horse  was  foundered.  I  reflected  on  myself, 
becanso  I  did  not  go  alone,  and  I  knew  there  was  no 
necessity  for  driving  in  this  way.  I  felt  chafed  in 
my  feelings,  being  wet  from  the  shoulders  down  to 
my  feet,  and  having  my  shoes  filled  with  water.  We 
came  to  the  place  where  M'Kendree  and  his  company 
had  lodged  a  little  after  dark.  They  were  all  over- 
joyed to  see  ns,  for  they  feared  we  should  have  to 
lodge  in  the  hills   that   night.     We  stopped  with  a 
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local  preacher  by  the  name  of  Winters,  »  very 
clever  num.  He  paid  ns  every  attention  necessary. 
M'Keadree  went  to  his  saddle-bags  and  got  me  8om« 
dry^elothes,  but  I  declined  potting  them  «n.  Brother 
Winters  began  to  talk  about  doctoring  my  horse.  I 
gave  him  an  improper  answer,  and  he  left  me  to  my- 
self, which  was  exactly  right.  They  all  saw  I  waa 
chafed  in  my  feelings,  and  they  let  me  alone.  I-  bled 
my  horse  a  Uttle  in  the  month — put  him  up,  theiy~ 
went  to  the  throne  of  grace  and  prayed  till  I  guaed 
the  TJotory.  .     - 

In  the  morning  I  rose  eatlyT^onnd  my  horse  very 
stiff,  rubbed  his  limbfl  a  long  time — gave  him  a  little 
grain,  and  fomtd  he  bad  a  good  appetite.  Breakfast 
being  over,  my  company  started.  I  followed  behind, 
leading  my  horse.  M'Kondree  took  the  lead,  as  the 
day  before,  traveling  briskly.  My  horse  soon  began  to 
walk  pretty  fast — then  broke  into  his  long,  sweeping 
trot.  I  was  soon  in  the  front,  and  they  had  enough 
to  do  to  keep  up  with  me.  We  had,  by  this  time, 
come  into  the  "wilderness"  bearing  on  toward  the 
Cumberland  mountains.  We  stopped,  about  noon, 
under  some  shade-trees,  gave  our  horses  a  few  ears 
of  corn  that  we  had  in  our  saddle-bags,  ate  some  cold 
neat  and  bread,  drank  some  cold  water,  mounted  our 
horses  and  rode  on  till  dark.  We  camped  in  the 
woods.     This  was  a  cold,  frosty  night. 

Next  day  we  came  to  the  Cumberland  mountains  at 
Spence's  Gap.  This  was  the  worst  place  I  ever  saw 
for  horses  to  go  down  with  wheeled  carriages.    David 
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Yonng  -was  well  acqnainted  with  the  road,  and  havug 
traveled  it  often  before  he  became  a  preacher,  he 
had  many  curioiiB  anecdotes  to  relate,  with  regard 
to  the  Cnmberland  moontains,  and  Spence'a  Gap.  '  He 
said,  that  families  moving  across  that  mountain, 
when  they  came  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  wonld 
eat  down  tall  saplings,  and  chun  them  to  the  hind 
part  of  the  wagons,  to  prevent  them  ntnning  on  die 
liorses,  then  locking  all  the  wheels,  four  men  wonld 
talto  hold  of  the  vehicle,  one  at  each  wheel,  to  help 
the  horaen  hold  back,  and  as  the  early  emigrants 
traveled  in  large  companies,  thej  would  take  one 
wagon  down  at  a  ttnie,  and  when  they  got  that  to  the 
foot,  they  would  go  back  and  fetch  another,  and  so 
on  till  all  were  down.  He  told  of  one  man  with  a 
good  team  and  fine  new  wagon,  who,  unfortunately 
for  himself  and  family,  became  dnmk.  The  company 
advised  him  not  to  attempt  to  descend  the  moontain 
withont  help.  His  reply  was — "  He  wonld'nt  own 
horses  that  conldn't  outran  a  wagon."  The  family 
got  out,  and  away  he  went,  breaking  his  wagon  all  to 
pieces,  and  killing  his  horses,  and  narrowly  escaping 
with  his  life.     So  much  for  King  Alcohol ! 

We  all  dismounted  when  we  came  to  the  summit, 
led  our  horses  down,  pursued  oar  joomey  till  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  our  leader,  M'Kendree,  halted 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  green-tree.  Each  man 
had  a  few  ears  of  com  in  his  saddle-bags.  We  fed 
our  horses  on  the  grass.  U'Kendree  had  a  table- 
cloth with  him  which  he  spread  on  the  pvond.    Bach 
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one  took  ont  his  proviBion  and  pnt  it  in  order  on  the 
cloth.  M'Kendree  aaked  a  blesaing.  HaTing  plenty 
of  good  monntain  water  close  by,  we  enjoyed  onr 
dinner  well.  M'Kendree  gave  ns  good  leseona  of 
instmetion,  then  entertained  tte  with  his  fine  anec- 
dotes. 

Onr  horses  having  finished  their  com,  we  mbbed 
them  down,  and  watered  them,  and  then  pnrsned  onr 
jonmey,  till  Bundown,  without  seeing  eyen  a  oottagy"^""^ 
or  cabin.  We  pitched  our  tents  on  thV  margin  «f  a 
beautiful  stream,  fed  our  horses,  and  piefided  for 
our  own  trants.  After  smging  »  hymn,  M'Kendree 
prayed,  and  preaehed  us  a  short  sermon.  As  we 
were  not  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  bed,  M'Kendree  enter- 
tained ns  with  fine  conversation — he  told  as  of  a  gen- 
tleman moving  to  west  Tennesssee,  some  years  since, 
on  that  road.  The  gentleman  was  a  slaveholder,  had 
some  negroes  along,  and  as  the  road  was  not  far  from 
the  Cherokee  nation,  a  chief  of  that  nation  came  to 
the  gentleman's  tent,  bringing  a  young  Indian  with 
him.  Some  time  in  the  night  a  large  negro  man, 
thinking  the  chief  was  wishing  to  make  too  free  with 
hia  wife,  repulsed  him.  The  chief  became  very  angry, 
and  stabbed  the  negro  and  killed  him.  This  raised 
a  dreadful  storm  in  the  camp.  The  Indian  stood  hia 
ground  and  did  not  try  to  run  off.  After  a  long 
quarrel  the  chief  offered  to  pay  for  the  man  he  had 
killed.  I  think  his  first  offer  was  three  hundred 
dollars ;  the  man  asked  bim  five.  The  Indian  rising 
to  his  feet,  said,  "No  me  weigh  first" — that  is,  "me 
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be  hanged  first"  After  mnch  pKrleTing  tl)ej  settled 
it,  and  he  paid  fire  hsndred  dollun  for  the  life  of 
the  man. 

We  now  all  spread  our  blankets  and  great-coats, 
and  laid  na  doim  to  sleep  npon  the  cold  ground,  and 
the  starry  heavona  oyer  our  heads. 

M'Kendree  roused  us   about  three   o'dook ;    the 

night  was  very  clear,  and  the  ground  was  corered 

~  k  with  white  frost.     We  had  gathered  a  qnanti^  of 

iro«d,  of  whCSh  M'Kendree  made  a  large  fire  before 

he  oalled  us. 

We  ate  a  alight  brcairftat,  fed  our  h(9i)es,  and  were 
soon  on  onr  journey.  It  began  to  rain  pretty  hard, 
and  we  took  shelter  in  a  bouBe  not  ftr  from  the 
road.  The  man  that  owned  tbo  house  seeOked  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  whisky.  One  of  our  com- 
pany entered  into  a  conversation  with  him,  that  was 
neither  entertaining  nor  edifying.  We  thought  we 
would  rather  ride  in  the  rain,  than  to  sit  and  hear 
foolish  questions  and  silly  answers.  Then  we  rode 
on,  traveling  through  a  very  broken  country,  with 
hills  very  high  and  steep — we  had  all  to  get  down 
and  walk,  except  brother  Edge,  who  would  ride  up 
the  steepest  hill  and  down  again,  and  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  life  of  the  beast.  M'Kendree  said  to 
him,  *'  Benjamin,  why  don't  you  walk  and  rest  your 
horse,  like  the  rest  of  the  boys  }"  Benjamin  replied, 
"  O,  my  horse  is  a  horse  of  bottom."  M'Kendree 
tried  hard  enough  to  improve  him.  Sometimes  he 
would  ^e  him  grave  iBBtmotion,  sometimea  scold 
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him  mildlT,  Bometimea  he  would  satirise  him  gently, 
but  all  in  Tain ;  Benjamin  voald  have  his  own  waj. 
David  Yonng  being  a  man  of  great  wit,  and  a 
very  pleasant  companion,  took  delight  in  teasing 
Senjaimn,    who    always    had*  some    answer   ready, 

BQch    as  it  WEB. 

This  day  we  came  to  a  fine  spring  tarern,  the 
watering-place  being  well  improred.  The  taTem 
stand  -looked  rather  inviting.  The  landlord  came  . 
ont  and  reeeived  ns  politely.  M'Ken^tlve  retaraftd 
the  talutatSbn  in  tme  Virginia  style.  W^-^eft  as 
though  we  were  emerging  into  a  civilized  country. 
There  were  several  gentlemen  in  the  house,  and  we 
gathered  from'  inquiries  that  they  were  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  There  was  a  Baptist  associa- 
■^tion  then  convening  in  west  TenoeBsec,  and  they 
took  UB  for  Baptist  ministers  on  our  way  to  the 
association.  One  said  to  us,  "  Gentlemen,  I  suppose 
you  are  going  to  the  association."  Before  M'Kendree 
had  time  to  answer,  brother  Benjamin  thundered 
ont,  "No,  we  don't  care  any  thing  about  associa- 
tions." The  company  were  surprised,  and  remained 
silent.  I  saw  M'Kendree  was  offended,  and  cha- 
grined, but  he  could  not  help  himself.  David  Young 
wanted  to  laugh,  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  com- 
manded his  risibles.  M'Kendree  entered  into  a 
pleasant  conversation — we  passed  the  time  agreeably 
till  breakfast  was  announced,  and  soon  irfter  we  re- 
sumed our  journey. 

Wfl  had  not  gone  &t,  before  M'Kendree  asked. 
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"Brother  Eldg«,  who  told  jon  I  did  not  cuvkd/ 
thing  aboat  associations?"  He  replied,  ** I  don't 
oare  any  tiling  about  them,  and  I  did  not  suppose 
joo  did."  "Well,"  aaid  M'Kendree,  "yon  had  a 
right  to  answer  for  ^onrself;  but  I  want  to  know 
who  authorized  you  to  answer  for  the  rest  ?"  Poor 
Ben  I  M'£endree  gave  him  a  very  appropriate  lec- 
ture— telling  him  how  ministers  ought  to  conduct 
^^  tbemselvee,  especially  among  gentlemen  belonging 
\»-  other  Ohristian  denominations.  Benjamin  beard 
him  patiently,  but  treated  the  whole  iKth  perfect 
indifference. 

On  Saturday,  we  came  to  the  Ticinity  of  a  town 
called  Cairo,  on  the  Cumberland  rirer.  I  was  tmly 
glad  to  see  the  river  again.  I  had  my  partialities 
for  that  river  and  country.  My  favorite  Wayne  eir- 
coit,  that  I  formed  the  first  year  of  my  itinerancy, 
lay  along  this  stream. 

We  spent  the  Sabbath  in  this  place.  I  tried  to 
preach  in  the  forenoon,  on  Romans  v,  1 :  "  Therefore 
being  justified  by  faith."  David  Young  followed 
me.  M'Kendree  preached  in  the  afternoon.  Monday 
morning,  amid  much  weeping,  we  took  the  parting 
hand.  M'Kendree  went  toward  Nashville,  David 
Yoniig  toward  EddyviUe,  and  I  to  Nashville  circuit. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  camo  to  a  very  pleasant  family, 
where  I  intended  to  spend  three  or  four  days.  Here 
I  eiamined  the  plan  of  my  circuit,  and  put  down 
several  items  in  my  journal.  I  was  now  among 
strangers,  far  from  home,  my  mind  vary  naturally 
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tanefl-  to  my  past  hutory,  of  whicti  I  tried  to  take 
a  olMe  and  partial  rerieT,  so  far  as  rQUt«d  to  my 
idnerant  life. 

I  bad  now  finished  three  regular  conference  years, 
and  ugfat  months,  on  Salt  River  circuit,  under  the 
direction  of  the  presiding  elder.  But,  0,  how  far 
have  I  come  short,  in  the  discharge  of  my  Christian 
and  ministerial  duties !  I  have  sufiered  much  of  my 
valuable  time  to  go  to  waste ;  spent  too  many  hours 
in  light  conversation  with  the  gay  sons  and  daughters  / 
of  folly.  My  spirit  has  not  been  right  with  fiod 
at  all  times.  What  is  gone  by  I  oaii  sot  recall. 
I  humbled  myself  undw  die  mighty  hand  of  God, 
repented  of  all  my  wrongs,  and  on  my  knees  renewed 
my  covenant,  resolving,  with  God's  help,  to  be  a 
abetter  man  and  better  miniBter. 

This  was  in  the  month  of  October,  1806.  I  was 
now  about  thirty  years  of  age.  After  I  finished  my 
meditations  and  studies,  I  went  out  of  my  room  to 
visit  the  family.  I  was  much  interrupted  by  a  rude 
old  infidel,  a  brother-in-law  to  the  gentleman  at 
whose  house  I  then  was.  He  was  ignorant,  but 
being  rich,  he  was  very  assuming.  He  began  to 
throw  out  his  infidelity  at  the  tea-table.  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  encounter  him.  He  undertook  to  defehd 
himself  by  referring  to  John  Locke's  Essays  on  the 
Human  Understanding.  I  had  just  given  Locke's 
Essays  a  faithful  reading,  and  was  enabled  to  discover 
that  he  had  not  read  them  at  all.  He  was  swamped, 
aod  became  angry.  Our  combat  lasted  several  hours. 
16 
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Nezt  day  I  rode  to  Cftge'a  ford,  qq  the  CamberUnd 
river,  and  pat  up  with  Lewb  Crane.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  man,  but  superior  to  almost  any  one  I 
ever  saw  in  Tital  piety.  Since  reading  the  life  of 
Carrosso  I  could  not  but  compare  Crane  to  that  holy 
man.  He  was  wealthy;  but  although  in  a  stave  state 
he  would  never  own  slaves.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
quaint  remark  made  by  David  Young,  the  firrt  time 
he  visited  Crane  and  his  family.  After  having  in- 
'^  spected  the  large  farm,  the  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep, 
growing  com,  fruit-trees,  etc.,  he  said,  *'Every  thing 
on  that  &rm  looked  as  if  it  was  converted."  Brother 
Crane  had  made  a  dediestion  of  all  he  owned  to  his 
heavenly  Father.  His  oldest  son  was  converted  when 
eight  years  old,  and  took  the  circuit  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  dght 
years  before  he  started  to  preach.  I  have  seen  him 
stand  on  some  eminence,  before  he  was  nine  years 
old,  with  five  or  six  thousand  people  round  him,  and 
exhort  for  two  hours.  He  carried  the  spirit  of  revi- 
val wherever  he  went.  His  race,  as  an  itinerant,  was 
very  short  but  soccessful.  He  turned  many  to  right- 
eousness, and  was  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  the 
Church,  and  is,  doubtless,  a  star  in  the  kingdom  of 
^ory.  Little  John  Crane  lives  in  the  memory  of 
many  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

This  was  the  largest  field  of  labor  assigned  me  by 
the  Bishop,  and  I  trembled  under  the  responsibility. 
I  found,  by  looking  over  the  Minutes,  that  the  mem- 
bership w««  yerj  luge,  and  the  local  preachers  np- 
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irard  of  forty — many  of  whom  had  beeD  traTeling 
preachers,  and  were  men  of  Bpleudid  talents.  First, 
John  Page — the  man  who  took  me  wto  the  Choroh— 
Lewis  Qarret,  Jobn  Magee,  Charles  Leadbetter,  aod 
Qreeo  Hill,  who  was  a  man  prominent  above  all  the 
rest,  and  the  remembrance  of  whom  fills  my  soul  with 
grief  and  joy  at  the  same  time.  I  shall  make  no 
farther  disclosurea  in  this  narrative.  He  was  a  maa 
of  great  wealth,  fine  talents,  a  colonel  in  the  Rev- 
dntioaary  war,  and  a  very  active  statesman,  in  the 
senith  of  his  day.  In  the  midst  of  his  nrosperity 
he  became  pions,  devoted  himself  tu  the  ministry,  rose 
to  considerable  eminence,  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and, 
it  may  bo  truly  said  of  bim,  be  died  the  death  of  the 
righteoas.  He  was  a  special  friend  of  Bishop  As- 
'  Imry.  He  had  a  large  family,  eisteen  in  number,  amd 
all  respectable ;  but  his  daughter  Sally  was  superior 
to  all  the  rest.  When  I  first  saw  her,  she  made  me 
think  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valley. 
She  soon  faded  and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

I  was  soon  on  my  way  round  the  circuit,  wanung 
the  people  publicly  and  from  house  to  house.  Not- 
withstanding the  revival  had  been  great,  at  this  time 
it  was  rather  on  the  wane.  My  colleague  had  not 
come,  and  I  was  working  alone.  I  found  the  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  Churches  were  closely  united. 
They  had  taken  many  of  our  efficient  class-leaders 
and  made  them  elders  in  their  Church,  and  their 
elders  had  been  made  class-leaders  in  the  Methodist 
Chorch.    I  could  not  tel'  who  were  MethodiBta  aod 
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who  FreBbyteriaDS.  Wlien  I  vonld  cIom  m;  sermon 
and  dismiw  the  congregadon  very  few  would  leare. 
It  generally  took  me  three  hoars  to  preach  and  meet 
olaas.  t  had  very  few  rest-dsyB  ob  the  whole  circuit, 
which  had  about  thirty  appointments,  and  many  extra. 
My  labor  was  very  hard;  but  God  apportioned  my 
strength  according  to  my  day.  I  woold  become  so 
amasingly  blessed  that  I  woald  want  to  take  wings 
^  and  fly  away  to  faesTen. 

~  'My  colleagne  came  on,  bat  did  not  suit  the  people. 
The  Biahop  sent  him  away  and  employed  Rer.  John 
Craig,  a  local  prvaehw.  He  was  a  pretty  good 
pre&cher,  a  fine  singer,  and  the  Lord  blessed  his 
labors  wonderfully.  Our  prospects  now  were  abont 
good  enough  to  please  any  man  who  loved  thedmrch; 
but  the  common  enemy  of  the  human  kind,  vho  was 
going  "to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  and  walking  up 
and  down  in  it"  in  Job's  days,  and  "going  about  like 
a  roaring  lion,"  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  was  still  oper- 
ating in  the  world,  and  he  did  not  entirely  overlook 
west  Tennessee.  If  he  did  not  dwell  there  he  made 
occasional  visits.  He  never  came  to  the  place  or  left 
without  doing  some  mischief  by  his  diabolical  influ- 
Mice. 

Jealousies  began  to  operate  in  the  Presbyterian 
synod  of  Kentucky.  They  began  to  think  and  say  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  all  turning  Methodists,  and, 
indeed,  it  looked  a  good  deal  like  it.  They  preached 
and  prayed  like  Methodists;  shouted  and  sung  like 
Methodists.     They  had  licensed  several  young  men 
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to  preach  vho  had  not  a  collegiate  edncation.  They 
had  formed  drcoitB  liie  the  Methodists;  had  their 
saddle-bags  and  great-ooata  mailed  on  behind,  sweep- 
ing throngh  the  country  like  itinerant  eTangelists. 
The  Tennessee  presbytery  vas  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Kentucky  synod,  and  when  the  Kentuckiuis  heard 
these  things  they  sent  a  deputation  of  learned  men 
to  make  a  thoroagh  examination,  antborizing  them» 
if  they  found  that  the  people  bad  departed  from  l3iflyX~~\ 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Fresbyteriaa  Chnnfi 
and  refused  to  return,  to  dissolve  the  presbytai> 

The  committee  came  on  and  'Mted  according  to 
instrnctiona.  They  ordered  these  licensed  young  men 
to  desist  from  preaching.  They  refused.  Several  of 
the  eld  theologians,  such  as  Hodges,  M'Grada,  and 
others,  became  alarmed,  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  returned  to  their  old  paths.  But 
the  young  men,  with  old  Billy  M'Gec  at  their  head, 
held  on  their  way.  Some  of  them  were  superior  men, 
such  as  James  Porter,  Thomas  Cahoun;  and  they, 
after  having  spent  two  or  three  years,  in  trying  to 
reconcile  the  Kentucky  synod,  and,  having  found  it 
to  be  a  forlorn  hope,  withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  constituted  a  Church  and  congregation 
of  their  own,  called  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
They  soon  extended  their  influence  far  and  wide,  and 
as  a  body  they  are  a  successful  and  holy  people. 

About  this  time  Methodism  became  very  efficient 
throughout  the  great  western  valley,  M'Kendree, 
irith  his  coadjutors,  were  in  Tennessee.    Blackman, 
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with  his  eoUeagaee,  in  TAueimfpi  and  LomBiiDft. 
BsAe,  in  Kentucky.  Wilkinson,  in  East  TennesBM 
and  Boath-westem  Virginia.  Sale,  Collins,  Lakin, 
and  Farker,  in  Ohio.  These  were  great  and  glorions 
days. 

Before  the  CnniberlandB  withdrew  from  the  Pree- 
byterians,  they  began  to  show  a  little  jealoor^  toward 
the  Methodists;  they  thought  the  Methodists  were  re- 
X,  earing  more  than  their  share,  uid  accosed  some  of 
oar  people  and  preachers  of  breaking  the  terms  of  the 
nnion.  JBot  we  moved  on  in  harmony  on  Kashrille 
wcnit.  I  was  ezee«diDgly  cautions  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  union,  as  they  called  it.  I  had  wise 
counselors,  such  as  Green  Hill,  John  Msgee,  John 
Page,  Lewis  Garret ;  and,  se  they  were  scattered  all 
around  the  circuit,  I  could  find  a  counselor  in  every 
neighborhood.  But,  in  tbe  adjoining  circuits  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  complaining.  A  preacher  of 
great  popularity  was  sent  on  to  what  was  called  Roar- 
ing River  circuit,  by  the  name  of  Miles  Harper.  He 
went  on  preaching  and  exercising  discipline,  as  a 
Methodist  preacher.  They  called  upon  bim,  and  told 
him  he  was  violating  the  terms  oF  the  anion.  He 
•aid,  "  He  knew  nothing  about  the  terms  of  the  union, 
they  had  no  power  to  make  rules  to  govern  him — he 
was  governed  by  the  Bible  and  Methodist  I^ripline." 
One  article  of  the  union  was,  "We  were  not  to  preach 
on  controverted  points."  Another — "Wo  were  not 
to  proselyte."  Harper  paid  no  attention  to  their 
OMttplainta,  but  went  on  preaching  what  he  thoo^t 
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ma  Gospel,  and  admitting  all  into  the  Ohnrdt  who 
made  application. 

We  had  a  camp  meeting  in  Douglas's  settlement. 
M'Kendree  and  Harper  were  there,  and  three  Pres- 
byterian preachers.  They  tried  long  and  hard  to 
settle  the  difficulty,  but  did  not  sacoeed.  I  found 
the  IVesbyteriana  began  to  be  very  eensitire.  It 
doTolred  on  me  to  keep  order  on  the  camp-groand. 
I  came  across  a  prominent  man— a  PreBbyterian, 
standing  among  the  vomen,  contrary  to  rale.  l,r^^ 
qnested  him  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  aggrega- 
tion ;  he  wonld  not,  but  gave  -bw  Tery  insolent  lan- 
guage. I  persevered  till  he  went  over.  The  next 
morning  we  held  a  lore-feast,  and  I  vaa  door-keeper. 
When  he  came  I  would  not  admit  him.  He  went 
back,  and  when  M'Kendree  came,  he  came  behind 
him.  M'Kendree  said,  "Let  this  brother  in,  I  am 
acquainted  with  him."  I  replied,  *'I  am  acquainted 
with  him  too." 

Love-feast  over,  the  Presbyterian  preachers  and  the 
offender,  complained  to  M'Kendree  against  Young, 
for  violating  the  terms  of  the  union,  by  keeping  an 
acceptable  member  of  their  Church  out  of  love-feast. 
M'Kendree  was  sitting  as  judge.  I  admitted  the  fact, 
then  I  assigned  my  reasons.  He  made  bis  apology, 
"  That  I  did  not  speak  to  him  as  one  Christian  ought 
to  speak  to  another — that  I  commanded  him  in  an 
aathoritative  tone  of  voice,  which  irritated  him  and 
threw  him  off  his  guard."  I  thought  that  he  and  hia 
{vaaohers   began   to   quibble,    and    M'Kendree   wu 
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nther  indined  to  favor  them,  which  aroosod  my 
resontment.  I  said  Bome  verj  shu-p  things,  and 
ITKendree  reproved  me  before  them  all.  I  west 
to  the  woods  to  weep  and  pray — came  back  to  the 
tent  and  found  M'Kendree  alone.  I  indirectl;  called 
opon  him  for  an  investigation,  according  to  mle.  He 
told  me  he  had  done  with  it — gave  me  some  fatherly 
adviee — said  he  was  sorry  for  the  reproof  he  had 
"^  given  me,  but  that  I  had  very  tender  feelings,  and  I 
ott^t  to  learn,  from  these  facts,  to  treat  other  people 
teodedy.  John  Page,  my  spiritual  father,  was  on 
the  ground,  he  took  ue  aside— told  me  "not  to  mind 
such  little  things,  and  to  go  o&  and  do  my  duty  faith- 
fully." With  many  other  words  he  instructed  and 
comforted  me. 

Our  camp  meeting  dragged  heavily,  till  Monday 
evening,  then  the  work  broke  out  in  the  tents.  Many 
were  awakened,  and,  from  that  time  till  its  close,  we 
had  an  excellent  meeting.  I  left  this  camp-ground 
under  a  state  of  great  excitement.  I  resolved  to 
read,  think,  and  pray,  and  proceed  independently. 
Daring  this  round  on  my  circuit,  1  regulated  the 
societies  pretty  much  to  my  own  mind.  The  people, 
both  old  and  young,  were  easily  governed.  Our  con- 
gregations were  large.  We  were  in  great  peace  and 
harmony,  and  the  Lord's  work  revived  gloriously. 

My  presiding  elder  went  on  like  a  primitive  bishop. 
He  reminded  me  of  old  "  Athanasioe."  The  district 
was  very  large,  and  a  great  part  of  it  lay  on  the 
waters  of  Gtreen  and    Big    Barren    rivers.      Thesa 
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buren  lands  were  a  good  deal  like  oar  western 
prairies — and  far  colder  than  timbered  lands.  This 
winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  his  rides  very  long 
in  the  cold  winds,  of  course  he  suffered  mnch.  One 
day  he  was  on  a  long  tour — the  wind  blowing  right 
against  him.  He  put  up  his  hand  to  nib  his  cold 
face,  and,  his  nose  being  frozen,  the  skin  rubbed  off 
in  his  hand.  He  was  one  of  those  thoughtful  men, 
always  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  had  court- 
plaster  in  hia  aaddl^^bags — he  put  a  pieoe  on  the  ead 
of  his  nose,  and  traveled  on. 

When  he  came  round  to  my  quarterly  meeting,  the 
weather  was  still  very  eold.  Our  meeting  was  in  the 
frontier  settlement,  and  was  held  in  a  little  log  meet- 
ing-hoBBe,  the  cracks  of  which  being  open,  it  was 
-  very  uncomfortable.  I  was  early  at  the  place — had  a 
large  fire  built  in  our  old-fashioned  fire-place,  and 
every  thing  in  order.  I  saw  the  elder  coming.  He 
made  a  very  unusual  appearance,  which  excited  my 
curiosity.  I  went  to  meet  him.  He  was  covered 
with  a  fine  large  blanket,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
bound  around  handsomely.  It  covered  him  com- 
pletely. I  tied  his  horse,  and  he  went  into  the  little 
meeting-house,  which  he  found  very  cold,  notwith- 
standing my  large  fire.  He,  therefore,  preached  with 
his  blanket  on.  The  people  continued  coming. 
Many  of  them  had  never  seen  him,  and  they  looked 
astonished,  to  see  a  man  preaching  with  a  blanket  on. 
His  text  was,  "Great  peace  have  they  that  love  Thy 
law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them."  The  text  did 
17 
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not  agree  very  well  with  hi:i  own  luriings,  t\..y  ::.^'  ti>  :. 
were  nearly  all  chewing  tobacco,  and  spitting  on  liie 
floor,  which  grieved  his  pure  apirit,  for  he  had  a 
tender  regard  for  the  house  of  Ood*  Although  it 
was  a  humble  cabin,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  it 
abased.  He  reproved  them  sharply — some  appeared 
alarmed — some  sorry,  and  others  were  angry;  but 
we  had  a  very  good  meeting. 

He  went  on  from  my  circuit  to  brother  Harper's. 
The  Presbyterians  still  complained  of  Harper's  break- 
ing the  terms  of  the  union.  M'Kendree  called  a 
committee,  and  pat  Harper  on  his  trial.  When  put 
to  the  test,  they  could  not  prove  the  charges.  Har- 
per defended  himself  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and 
showed,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  that  the  Presbyterian 
brethren  were  guilty  of  the  very  things  they  were 
charging  against  him.  They  had  become  loud  and 
damorous  on  the  doctrine  of  the  unconditional  and 
final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  This,  they  all  knew, 
was  a  controverted  point.  Harper  was  acquitted,  and 
came  off  triumphant.  M'Kendree  then  attended  a 
joint  camp  meeting  at  <<  Fountainhead."  There  he 
gave  them  the  result  of  Harper's  trial.  The  Presby- 
terians appeared  satisfied  and  reconciled  with  Har- 
per, and  wished  to  go  on  and  perpetuate  the  union. 
M'Kendree  raised  a  slight  objection,  which  startled 
them.  One  of  them  said,  ^'0,  brother  M'Kendree, 
we  are  satisfied  now."  M'Kendree  replied,  "But  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  you,  my  brethren ;"  and  took  out 
a  list  of  charges  against  several  of  their  preachers, 
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read  it,  and  demanded  sBtisfaction.  They  appeared 
much  confuBed,  and  retired  to  hold  a  council.  They 
loon  returned  a  grave  ansirer,  saying  "there  is  no 
role  in  our  discipline  by  which  you  can  bring  a  min- 
ister to  trial  for  Buch  a  charge."  M'Kendree's  reply 
was  worthy  of  himeelf:  "First,  you  preferred  charges 
against  one  of  our  respectable  preachers,  not  for  vio- 
lating any  rule  in  our  Discipline,  but  for  transgressing 
some  of  the  articles  of  our  union.  I  put  him  on  his^^' 
trial,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Kov,  I  demand  the 
same  thing  of  yon."  They  appeared  oosfounded, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  they  could  not  receive  bis  charges.  He 
then  told  them  that  the  Christian  union,  so  much 
talked  of,  was  not  what  it  had  been  represented  to  him, 
that  it  was  a  mere  farcical  thing;  and,  aher  much 
Christian  conversation,  all  concluded  in  a  Christian 
spirit.  The  council  adjourned,  and  every  man  went 
to  hia  own  home. 

H'Kendree  now  saw  the  necesBity  of  having  the 
Christian  union  better  defined,  that  it  might  be  more 
fully  understood;  that  the  privileges  and  duties  flow- 
ing from  this  fountain  of  love,  as  it  was  called,  might 
be  reciprocal,  and  that  the  parties  might  stand  on 
equal  ground.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  grand  de- 
■ign,  he  wrote  a  large  circular,  in  which  he  gave  s 
full  exposition  of  this  Christian  union,  illustrating 
every  part,  so  that  even  children  might  underBtand, 
and  sent  a  copy  to  every  preacher  within  the  bonndg 
of  his  diiirict,  with  instmotionB  to  read  it  in  every 
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ooDgregatioD.  I  read  it  falthtolly  in  ereiy  congrega- 
tioD  oQ  Nafibville  circuit. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sqairming.  Men  vould 
often  come  to  me  to  get  the  documeat,  and,  after 
reading  it,  return  it.  I  felt  that  the  nuioD  was  ahoat 
to  pass  away.  *  r 

I  now  entered  on  my  third  quarter.  Spring  opened 
early ;  the  weather  was  fine.  My  health  was  excel- 
lent, and  my  spirits,  in  some  degree,  were  suitable  for 
the  great  work  I  was  engaged  in.  I  felt  that  I  loved 
God  with  all  my  soul,  mind,  and  strength^  I  loved 
the  Church,  and  the  boly  work  of  the  tBimstry.  I 
preached  almost  every  day,  month  after  month,  and 
seldom  failed  to  meet  class  after  preaohing.  The 
Lord  was  with  us,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  attended  our 
labors  of  love.  Sinners  were  awakened,  mourners 
converted,  and  the  saiats  shouted  aloud  for  joy.  Our 
congregations  were  unusually  large — nearly  as  large 
on  a  week-day  as  on  the  Sabbath.  I  was  huled  by 
the  people  wherever  I  went,  and  the  Savior  smiled 
upon  me  by  day  and  by  night.  I  thought,  now  I 
shall  enjoy  eternal  reet. 

Jn  a  short  time,  we  had  another  camp  meeting  on 
liberty.  I  worked,  one  whole  week,  to  put  the 
ground  in  order.  (The  pulpit,  tents,  and  every  thing 
wen  neat  and  comfortable.  Our  venerable  elder  ap- 
peared on  Thursday  or  Friday,  with  a  smiling  counte- 
jiance;  and,  though  I  had  heard  him  preach  many 
great  sermons,  he  during  that  camp  meeting  excelled 
all  that  I  had  ever  heard  before  from  him.     I  yet 
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regard  thftt'meeting  as  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  my 
history.  We  had  camp  meeting  after  camp  meeting 
during  the  summer,  and  the  Lord  added  many  sonls 
to  oar  ministry. 

The  fourth  quarterly  meeting  came  on,  and  was  the 
best  we  had  had  during  tbfl  ^hole  year.     On  Monday, 
I  gare  them  my  valedictory,  and  gave  a  parting  hand     . 
to  many  of  the  best  &iendB  I  bare  ever  met  with 
during  my  long  life.  ^'  ^ 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

CHILLIOOTHK   COHFBBEHCK  — 1807. 

I  STAKTSD,  with  m;  presiding  elder,  to  conference, 
x^  which  waa  held,  that  year,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  We 
trareled  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  stopped  at  a 
oamp  meeting  on  Wayne  circuit,  in  what  was  then 
called  the  Green  Bira  country.  I  had  Jbrmed  this 
circuit  about  five  years  before.  Here  I  had  many 
spiritual  children.  They  heard  I  was  coming  to  their 
camp  meeting,  and  they  fiocked  from  every  part  of 
the  large  circuit.  We  spent  about  a  week  on  this 
camp-ground.  Our  elder  seemed  on  the  alert,  and 
preached  like  an  evangelist.  He  had  a  man  with  him 
by  the  name  of  Abbot  Goddard,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  exhorters  I  ever  heard.  M'Kendree  did  the 
preaching  and  Abbot  the  exhorting.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  not  much  room  for  any  one  else;  and, 
if  there  was  a  vacant  place,  David  Young  was  there, 
in  his  best  days,  ready  to  moant  the  pulpit  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  and,  with  bis  clear,  smooth,  silvery 
Toice,  charm  and  perfectly  astonish  the  congregation. 
I  had  little  to  do  but  sing,  pray,  and  comfort  mourn- 
ers. M'Kendree  preached  the  closing  sermon,  which 
produced  the  most  intense  interest  and  excitemeot. 

When  we  were  about  to  start,  poor  Goddard  couid 
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not  go.  He  had  an  attack  of  bUioos  fever  tbe  pre- 
vioaB  night,  and  was  not  able  to  mount  his  horse. 
We  left  him  shouting  in  hia  tent.  When  M'Kendree 
left  the  ground,  a  considerable  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion followed  him.  They  overtook  him  ia  the  prairie, 
and  polled  him  off  hia  horse.  He  talked  and  cried, 
and  they  shouted  around  him  for  about  an  hour,  be- 
fore they  could  part  ■with  him. 

We  traveled  far  that  afternoon,  and  in  the  eveniDg 
put  up  at  a  friend's  house.  The  people  gathered  ia~  ' 
to  hear  M'Kendree  preach.  He  was  so  tised  that 
he  could  not  stand.  They  snug  »  hymn ;  he  made 
a  short  prayer,  preadied  a  abort  sermon — sitting  in 
a  chair — dismissed  the  people,  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  we  pursued  our  journey.  David 
Young  began  to  grow  sick ;  but  the  second  night 
we  reached  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  staid  with  Mattoz 
Fiaher,  held  meeting,  but  had  rather  a  cold  time. 
Poor  David  waa  not  able  to  travel — we  had  to  go 
on  and  leave  him.  We  left  the  city  at  an  early 
hour.  Our  company  was  now  reduced  to  three  in 
number,  M'Kendree,  William  Patterson,  and  myself. 
The  presiding  elder  rode  before,  dressed  in  homespun 
cotton  clothes  from  head  to  foot — he  bad  on  a  broad- 
rimmed  white  bat.  Patterson  and  myself  followed. 
The  morning  was  pleasant,  Heaven  smiled  upon  vs 
as  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

We  had  not  traveled  far  before  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  Unitarian  preacher,  well  dressed,  and  well 
mounted.     He  made  qoite  ft  pompons  appearance, 
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u  he  rode  hy  Patterson  and  myself  to  enter  into 
coDTersatioD  with  M'Kendree.  He  began  conver- 
aation  by  asking,  "  Are  these  gentlemen  behind, 
clergymen  ?"  Yes,  sir.  "  To  what  denomination  of 
Christians  do  they  belong  ?"  The  Methodist,  sir. 
"Ah,  I  do  not  like  the  Methodists."  At  this  point 
he  made  a  pretty  long  speech,  which  M'Kendree 
did  not,  in  the  least,  interrupt.  I  suppose,  because 
^  M'Kendree  was  plainly  dressed,  the  stranger  tbonght 
litt  vas  some  ordinary  old  man ;  but  he  soon  fotind 
to  his  own  mortification,  that  he  was  sadly  mistaken. 
"  And,  first,  jou  say  you  do  not  like  the  Methodists. 
Please,  sir,  tell  me  your  objections."  He  began 
with  the  doctrines  of  MethodiBm.  He  soon  foond 
himself  swamped,  and  was  glad  to  give  up  that  ob- 
jection. He  then  made  an  attack  on  the  Discipline 
of  the  Church,  which  M'Kendree,  in  few  words, 
defended  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  He  was  then 
driven  to  his  last  resort.  "There  are  too  many 
denominations  dividing  the  Church,  and  distracting 
the  mind."  M'Kendree  asked  him  to  what  denomin- 
ation he  belonged.  He  answered,  "I  don't  belong 
to  any  of  them."  M'Kendree  replied,  "It  is  a  great 
pity,  notwithstanding  so  many  denominations,  yon 
are  compelled  to  worship  alone."  He  replied,  "  0,  sir, 
we  have  formed  ourselves  into  an  association ;  we 
hold  meetings,  and  administer  sacrament."  "  So,  then, 
although  there  are  so  many  denominations,  I  perceive 
yoa  have  formed  another."  "  Our  plan  is  not  to  make 
proselytes."     "  Then,"  said  M'Kendree,  "  yoa  most 
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be  tbe  ,vorBt  in  the  world,  for,  bad  aa  ;oa  represent 
tU  the  rest  to  be,  they  make  proselytes,  and  if  jon 
make  none,  yonra  rnoBt  be  the  vorst  of  all."  The 
poor  man  looked  aa  if  confoonded.  M'Kendree  gave 
htm  some  fatherly  advice.  He  took  it  kindly,  but 
when  we  came  to  the  forks  of  the  road,  he  bid 
US  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Who  can   tell  what  a  vast   amount  of  good  was 
done  by  Hat  conTersation  !     M'Kendree  had  a  wiw/^^^ 
head  and  a  pnre  heart.     I  shall  never  look  nput  hJs 
like  again.  y^  ' 

We  went  on  our  joum^  till  we  came  to  Rev. 
John  Whittaker'a,  Bourbon  county.  M'Eeodree 
appeared  to  be  completely  exhausted.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  lie  down  and  go  to 
Bleep  in  daylight.  We  had  a  comfortable  night's 
rest,  and  felt  our  strength  renewed.  That  day,  we 
rode  to  Flemingsburg,  Fleming  county.  There  we 
found  a  camp  meeting  in  full  operation,  and  it  was 
a  great  and  glorious  meeting. 

On  Monday  we  rode  to  Mayaville,  and  put  up 
with  the  well-known  John  Armstrong.  In  this  town 
we  had  a  good  revival  of  religion  the  year  before; 
but  I  found  the  work  greatly  increased  under  the 
pious  labors  of  brothers  Parker  and  Sanford. 

Here  we  met  a  number  of  traveling  preachers  on 
their  way  to  conference.  I  think  we  numbered  about 
sixteen  when  we  left  Maysville.  M'Kendree  and 
Burke  were  our  leaders,  and  we  followed  on  in  great 
peace  and  harmony.     Yon  wUl  rarely  find,  in  any 
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oommunity,  a  happier  set  of  men.  We  loved  onr 
God,  our  -work,  and  one  another.  Onr  leaden  con- 
cluded the  compan;  was  too  large  to  travel  together; 
we  ooald  not  all  be  well  accommodated  in  any  one 
place  on  that  road ;  bo  Burke  went  ahead  with  his 
company,  and  M'Kendree  followed  in  the  rear.  Aboat 
sundown  we  came  in  sight  of  a  fine-looking  public 
house.  We  concluded  to  stop.  The  ostlers  took  oar 
^Jiorses.  M'Kendree  stepped  to  the  door  first,  when, 
having  heard  a  rough  man  swearing  most  horribly, 
he  turned  back  and  told  the  landlord  he  could  not 
stop  there — ^that  we  were  a  company  of  weary 
travelers,  and  wished  to  rest  qoietly.  The  landlord 
replied,  "  0,  sir,  yon  shall  not  be  interrupted ;  we 
will  keep  that  drunken  man  down."  At  this  moment 
the  drunken  man  came  blundering  out,  cursing  and 
swearing.  M'Kendree  called  the  boys  to  bring 
back  the  horses,  and  we  went  on  onr  journey,  and 
came  to  the  house  where  Burke  and  his  company 
put  up.  This  was  crowded,  bat  they  squared  about, 
and  made  room  for  us.  After  a  very  fine  supper, 
we  had  prayers,  and  much  religions  conversation, 
but  before  we  retired  to  bed,  on  came  the  old  drunk- 
ard, muttering  along  and  staggering.  The  landlord 
met  him  at  the  gate,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  him, 
told  him  not  to  attempt  to  come  in.  He  stood 
awhile,  then  took  the  road,  and  away  he  went.  We 
supposed  the  landlord  was  angry  with  ns,  and  drove 
him  to  our  next  stopping-place.  We  all  retired,  and 
the  house   became  quiet.     We  slept,  and  rose  long 
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before  d&y,  and  rode  eight  or  ten  miles  to  breakfast. 
The  old  drunkard  was  there  just  before  us.  Some 
preachers  there  were  getting  np.  As  the  old  man 
came  to  the  door,  the  landlord  told  him  he  conld 
not  receire  him.  The  old  drankard  became  rery 
angry,  and  cursed  and  swore  profanely.  He  said 
he  feared  he  never  should  get  clear  of  Methodist 
preachers.  This  was  the  third  time  he  had  been 
driven  out  of  doors  on  their  account.  He  took  his  /'^^ 
departure,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

Burke  and  his  company  did  not  like  to  .be  left  in 
the  rear;  bo  while  we  were  liaTlog  breakfast  they 
rode  by.  M'Kendree  soon  mounted  his  noble  horse, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  overtook  and  passed  them. 
This  day  we  got  to  Ghillicotbe  and  put  up  at  Gror- 
emor  Tiffin's.  We  found  Bishop  Asbury  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  I  never  saw  him  so  pleas&nt — so 
full  of  life  and  animation  as  he  was  at  that  confer- 
ence. The  Governor  and  his  wife  received  us  kindly, 
and  we  found  his  large  house  pretty  well  filled  with 
Methodist  preachers.  The  Qovernor,  who  had  been 
recently  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  was  in 
fine  plight. 

The  conference  opened  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Bishop  Asbury  read  the  Scriptures,  prayed,  gave  us 
a  lecture,  and  organized  the  conference.  We  all 
worked  in  harmony.  Our  field  of  labor  had  become 
very  extensive,  and  called  upon  the  Bishop  for  all  his 
resources  to  supply  the  work  with  suitable  men. 
M'Kendiee's  term  of  service  had  expired  on  Kash- 
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Tills  district,  and  bis  place  had  to  be  sapplied.  Bnrke'a 
time  was  out  in  Keotacky,  Sailor'e  in  Ohio,  Jackson's 
in  Hobton,  and  Blackman's  in  tbe  Mississippi;  and 
althougb  I  was  not  a  presiding  elder,  I  was  frequently 
called  into  tbe  Bisbop'a  conncU. 

While  the  conference  was  moTtng  on  in  harmony, 
we  bad  glorioas  times  in  the  congregations.  The 
Spirit  was  ponred  npon  us  from  on  high.  This  waa 
\  the  first  conference  ever  held  in  Ghillicothe,  and,  I 
believe,  tbe  first  held  in  Ohio.  Multitudes  from  tbe 
east,  nw^  south,  and  west  attended.  Although  our 
congregations  were  latgft,  they  were  very  peacefiil. 
We  had  no  disturbance  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
session,  and  that  was  brought  on  by  a  couple  of 
preachers,  who  bad  a  great  deal  more  seal  than 
knowledge.  They  raised  a  rumpus  with  a  young  man 
by  tbe  name  of  Rector,  from  Bectortown,  in  Mary- 
land. He  waa  a  man  of  good  standing,  belonged  to 
a  Methodist  family,  though  he  was  not  a  member  of 
tbe  Church  himself.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
they  called  him  a  "  liar  "  several  times.  He  told  them 
he  respected  tbe  house  of  God  and  would  make  no 
disturbance  there,  but  would  see  them  again  to-mor- 
row on  the  street;  so  the  afi'air  closed  and  the  c<»i- 
gregation  retired.  Next  day  be  met  the  trareling 
preacher  on  the  street  at  an  early  hour,  and  true  to 
the  promise  made  the  night  before,  knocked  him  down 
and  gave  him  a  good  drubbing.  He  'Jicn  went  in 
search  of  the  local  preacher  and  found  him  in  his 
bake-shop.    The  preacher  had  his  coat  off  and  his 
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sleeves  rolled  np,  and  was  jnat  pnttiog  his  bread  into 
the  oven.  Rector  stepped  up  with  a  cowhide,  tore 
off  the  shirt  from  his  back,  and  whipped  him  severely. 
It  raised  a  great  commotion  throagh  the  town.  The 
people  took  it  in  high  dudgeon,  declaring  that  Rector 
onght  to  be  paniehed.  Conference  met  at  the  nsnal 
hoar.  There  sat  the  whipped  preacher,  hia  month 
ufd  nose  bleeding,  and  his  clothes  dirty.  He  looked 
ae  if  he  had  been  in  the  gutter.  His  sorrowful  ap-  ^^ 
pearance  excited  the  STmpathies  of  hia  brethren,  •&9 
they  were  for  prosecuting  Rector  withost  farther 
delay.  I  believe  Bishop  Asbory  was  in  favor  of 
the  proaecntion.  Dr.  Tiffin  asked  to  come  in  and 
plead  Rector's  cause.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Rector  and  both  of  the  preachers.  He  told  us  that 
Rector  was  a  high-minded  young  man  and  had  no 
religion,  and  would  not  brook  an  insult  from  any 
body ;  and  as  they  began  with  him,  be  thought  they 
got  no  more  than  they  deserved ;  he  hoped  they 
would  profit  by  it,  and  he  advised  the  conference  to 
let  it  pass  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

Bishop  Asbury  paid  me  unusual  attention  during 
this  conference,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  stroking  my 
bead,  asking  me  many  questions,  and  giving  me  im- 
portant information  on  many  subjects.  M'Kendree 
never  was  so  kind  before.  I  could  not  tell  what  had 
caused  the  change  in  these  great  and  good  men.  One 
evening,  just  before  the  conference  closed,  the  Bishop 
took  me  into  a  small  room  alone,  and  read  to  me 
Jacob's  travels  from  his  father's  house  to  Fadan-aram. 
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When  he  came  to  that  place  where  Jacob  stopped  to 
rest  for  the  night,  and  took  a  stone  for  bis  pillow, 
and  laid  him  down  to  sleep— after  a  long  passe,  dar- 
ing which  he  appeared  to  be  very  mnch  engaged  in 
prayer,  he  asked  me  how  I  thought  Jacob  felt  when 
he  laid  him  down  in  that  lonely  place.  I  told  bim  I 
supposed  he  felt  very  serious.  *'Yes,"  he  replied, 
"serious  enough."  Then  he  got  up,  laid  hia  haflda 
\  upon  my  head,  and  said,  "Jacob,  you  must  go  to 
Hatchez  and  take  charge  of  that  district."  I  be- 
gan to  beg  off*.  He  told  me  in  a  few  words  to  go  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  do  my  duty,  and  that  God 
would  be  with  me.  He  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  and  left  me  alone,  saying  no  more  to  me  till 
conference  adjourned.  The  next  day  he  closed  the 
conference  and  read  the  appointments.  Coming  to 
the  last  district,  he  read,  "  Mississippi  district — Jacob 
Toung,  presiding  elder."  The  preachers  looked  sur- 
prised. He  read  on — Natchez  circuit,  Anthony  Hous- 
ton; Bayou  Pier  circuit,  Richard  Browning;  Bayou 
Sarah,  John  Traverse ;  Catahoolah  and  Washita,  James 
Azley;  Anmeat,  Jedediah  M'Mean.  He  closed  the 
conference  with  the  benediction,  and  we  all  left.  I 
gave  notice  to  the  preachers  going  with  me  that  we 
would  rendezvous  at  Cage's  Bend,  on  Cumberland 
river,  Tennessee. 


BBTJEW— HISTAKI. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

JOURNEY  TO  MISSISSIPPI-IBOT. 


I  AM  nOTT  on  my  way  to  a  new  field  of  labor,  A.  D. 
1807.  I  tremble  under  a  deep  senae  of  the  respon-^  ^ 
sibilities  that  rest  npon  me.  I  am  Bore  that,  uiUms  I 
am  assisted  by  the  special  inflneaces  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  I  shall  dishonor  tiM  appointment.  My  last 
year's  labor  was  »  year  of  both  toil  and  prosperity. 
I  averaged  near  thirty  sennons  per  month  throughout 
the  conference  year;  held  many  class  meetings  and 
prayer  meetings;  visited  a  vast  number  of  families 
and  tried  to  train  them  in  the  ways  of  religion  and 
truth.  I  saw  many  precious  sonls  converted  and 
brought  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  read  a  great 
many  books,  and  endeavored  to  make  general  reading 
supply  the  place  of  education.  I  endeavored  to  abide 
continually  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  that 
I  might  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  my  prayers  and  watchful- 
ness, I  made  one  serious  mistake ;  and,  though  fifty 
years  have  rolled  away,  since  that  transaction  took 
place,  it  still  occasions  me  some  regret  and  deep  sor- 
row. I  intended  nothing  wrong.  I  thought  my  eye 
was  single  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  whole  affur, 
bnt  I  wsH  sadly  mistaken.     Men  are  not  always  doing 
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right  when  thej  ihiok  they  &re.  This  blunder  caused 
me  to  veep  sore,  on  the  monntains  and  in  the  vallejg. 
Suffice  it  to  ea;  I  obtained  pardon  of  my  good  Maker. 
He  healed  the  breach  as  far  ae  mortals  are  concerned. 
I  record  this  fact  as  a  eolemn  warning  and  admoni- 
tion to  all  young  men  who  may  read  this  page. 

M'Kendree  and  myself  traveled  together  from  Chil- 
licothe  to  Dr.  Hynes's,  in  Clarke  county,  Kentucky. 
\I  suffered  greatly,  with  dysentery  and  choiic,  on  the 
way,  but  my  venerable  friend  being  a  pretty  good 
physidan,  I  was  brought  through  safe,  and  spent 
several  days  with  him  tb  Dr.  Hynes's.  He  wrote  me 
a  code  of  by-laws,  for  the  government  of  quarterly 
conferences.  After  interchanging  ideas  and  receiv- 
ing much  instruction  for  several  days,  the  time  of  onr 
departore  came  on.  He  kneeled  down,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  commended  me  to  God 
by  solemn  prayer.  Dr.  Hynes  shouted  aloud — his 
pious  lady  praised  the  Lord — the  pious  Martha  wept 
bitterly.  My  fine  Arabian  horse  being  brought  to 
the  gate,  I  took  my  saddle-bags  on  my  arm,  and  gave 
my  friends  the  parting  hand.  Martha  followed  to  the 
gate,  and  gave  me  a  vest  pattern  and  a  silver  dollar. 
I  mounted  my  stately  beast  and  rode  away — traveling 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  alone.  I  had  much  time 
for  reflection,  and  I  tried  to  improve  my  solitary 
hours  to  the  beat  advantage.  I  could  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Daniel  Webster,  "The  most  serious  thought 
that  entered  my  mind  was  my  responsibility  to  God." 
The  vows  of  the  Almighty  were  upon  m«.    My  fi^ 
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of  labor  was  large — in  a  strange  country — far  from 
home.  I  was  just  entering  npon  a  new  sphere  of 
action — a  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  called  to  fill  the  place  of  one  of  the  itinerant 
evangelists. 

In  due  time  I  came  to  the  place  of  rendezTons. 
The  preachers  met  according  to  appointment,  and  we 
spent  two  or  three  days  making  preparations  to  pass 
through  the  wilderness,  from  Nashville  to  Natches,  y  - 
which  was  then  considered  a  dangerous  road — o£tMr 
infested  by  robbers.  We  bought  a  pack-borse  and 
saddle,  and  other  things  necessary  for  a  long  jonmey. 
Here  we  held  a  three  days'  meeting,  which  was  at- 
tended with  mach  good.  From  this  place  we  rode  to 
Liberty  Hill,  between  Nashville  and  Franklin,  where 
we  met  with  James  Ward,  presiding  elder  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  Joseph  Oglesby,  circuit  preacher  in  charge. 
Here  we  had  an  excellent  camp  meeting.  We  then 
rode  to  the  town  of  Franklin — pot  up  with  Major 
Marry,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Garret,  where  we  laid 
in  our  stores  for  the  above-named  wilderness — gronnd 
coffee — parcbed-com  ground  fine  on  coffee-mill,  and 
nixed  with  sagar — beef's  tongues — sea-biscuit,  and 
every  thing  else  necessary  for  our  comfort.  The  first 
day  we  rode  about  thirty  mDes.  About  sundown  we 
baited,  and  tied  our  horses  to  the  trees.  One  of  our 
company  being  still  behind,  came  ap  while  we  were 
cooking  supper.  We  had  our  oamp-kettle — large 
coffeepot — britannia  tumblers — 'Some  spoons — every 
nuD  had  his  own  knife,  and  we  made  wooden  forks. 
18 
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We  had  &  good  supper.  M'£eiidree  hsd  made  me  a 
present  of  bia  large  tent,  wbicli  was  made  of  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  linen,  bat  would  turn  rain  pretty  nearlj 
as  well  as  a  sbingled-roof.  Nintf  men  coald  sleep 
under  it  witbout  incoDvenience.  We  pitched  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees — said  our  prayers,  and  went  to 
sleep.  Alt  woke  up  with  fine  health  and  spirits — fed 
our  horses — took  breakfast,  and  traveled  forty  miles, 
which  brought  us  to  the  Tennessee  river,  at  Colbert's 
fatry.  We  called  for  the  ferry-boat,  and  they  an- 
swered that  they  could  not  cross  that  night,  but  would 
bring  us  over  io  the  moming.  We  camped  near  the 
bank  of  the  river — fed  our  horses — put  on  a  couple 
of  bells,  and  turned  them  out  in  the  cane-brake.  We 
had  our  religious  ezercise  after  supper,  and  went  to 
bed.  I  awoke,  as  usual,  long  before  day,  and  found 
my  horse  standing  near  the  tent,  but  could  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  rest^  I  grew  uneasy,  arose,  put  on  my 
dothes,  started  down  the  river,  to  the  cane-brake, 
and  met  our  pack-borse  coming  up  the  Indian  trail, 
by  himself.  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong — 
went  to  the  tent  and  gave  the  alarm — roused  them  all 
up.  While  preparing  breakfast  we  looked  round  and 
found  another  horse.  Then  we  had  three,  and  four 
were  missing.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  An- 
thony Houston  and  myself  mounted  our  horses,  and 
pursued  the  runaways.  We  soon  reached  the  road, 
and  started  right  back  toward  Nashville.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  traveling  very  fasL  We  met  two  men 
who  said  they  had  seen  than  going  pret^  rapidly. 
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We  followed  tbem  Kbont  twenty  milea,  then,  to  our 
diaappointment,  the;  left  the  road  and  went  into  Ui« 
woods.  They  Boon  reached  the  high  pine  ridgai 
where  the  gronnd  was  so  hard  that  we  could  not  well 
see  their  toacks.  We  were  then  in  a  vast,  nnsettled 
country,  and  fearing  we  should  lose  onrselves  and 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  we  conclnded  to  give  up  the 
chase,  and  find  our  way  back  to  the  road.  I  felt 
very  unpleasant,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  thought  y 
of  going  back  serenty  miles  to  get  more  horsfli.' 
Then  I  recollected  we  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
them. 

We  were  riding  on  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  re- 
flecting on  Diritie  providence,  and  trying  to  pray. 
Thoughtfully  I  looked  over  my  right  shoulder  toward 
a  lofty  summit  on  another  pine  ridge,  and  saw  one 
of  our  horses  rise  up  and  Btretch  bimacir.  We  tamed 
our  horses  and  rode  across  the  ravine,  between  the 
two  ridges,  and  to  our  great  comfort  we  found  all 
four  of  our  horses  close  together.  We  had  ropes  in 
otv  pockets,  and  tying  them  round  our  horses'  neokl 
each  man  led  two  and  rode  one.  We  were  soon  ia 
the  road.  Some  time  in  the  night  we  came  back  to 
our  camp,  tied  the  horses  to  some  trees,  and  cut  loads 
of  green  cane  and  gave  them  to  eat  during  the  night. 

The  river  was  very  wide  here,  and  the  ferrymui 
moved  alow,  and  had  to  make  two  trips.  It  was 
nearly  dark  when  we  all  got  over.  We  camped  oB 
the  bottom-land  of  the  river,  and  went  to  see  Oolonel 
George  Colbert.    He  was  a  h^-breed  Indian.    Hk- 


\ 
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&ther  was  a  Scotchman,  and  Us  mother  a  fall- 
blooded  lodian.  He  was  a  very  shrewd,  talented 
man,  and  withal  very  wicked.  He  had  two  wives. 
Thej  were  Cherokees,  danghters  of  the  famona  chief 
Doublehead.     Colonel  (}eorge  was  a  Chickasaw. 

He  and  his  hrother  had  a  large  farm  and  about 
for^  negroes  working.  We  boaght  some  com, 
parapkinB,  and  corn-blades,  for  which  he  charged  as 
a  very  high  price.  We  s&t  down  and  had  a  social 
chat,  and  were  considerably  entertained  with  his 
ehrewdnesa  and  .  witticism.  He  inquired  where  we 
were  going.  We  told  him  to  Natchez.  He  then 
inquired  our  business.  We  told  him  we  were  going 
to  preach.  He  laughed  heartily.  -"Ah,"  said  he, 
"Natchez  people  great  for  preach,  but  they  be  poor, 
lazy,  thieving,  bad  people."  We  defended  our  cause 
as  much  as  we  thought  necessary.  He  then  asked 
where  we  were  from.  We  told  him  from  Kentucky. 
"Eentuckian  bad  people,  and  white  man  worse  than 
Indian  every-where,  though  they  have  much  preach 
and  learn  roach.  Indians  never  know  how  to  steal 
till  white  man  learn  them — never  get  drunk  or  swear 
till  white  man  learn  them.  We  don't  want  any 
preaching  in  this  country.  We  are  free,  and  we 
intend  to  keep  so."  We  bade  him  good  night,  and 
went  to  our  tent.  As  we  were  now  over  the  river,  we 
thought  our  horses  woold  not  run  away  again,  as  they 
would  have  to  swim  the  river.  So  putting  a  bell  on 
one,  hobbling  another,  and  turning  them  all  out  to  the 
oane-brakfl.  ve  went  into  oar  tent  and  laid  ourselves 
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down  to  sleep.  Z  rose  before  dxj,  and  listened. 
Went  oat  uid  found  the  hobbled  horse  by  himself. 
I  walked  along  the  hill-side,  and  found  by  their  tracks 
where  thej  had  gone  galloping  np  the  hill.  I  went 
to  Colbert  and  told  him  onr  horses  were  gone  again. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  '*  go  hont  them.  If  yon  oan't  find 
'em,  I  find  for  you." 

I  had  not  ran  far  till  I  saw  a  big  Indian,  rising 
from  a  big  log  where  he  had  been  sleeping  all  night  y^~^-*. 
with  his  blankets  on  hia  ebonlders.  I  asked  him  if 
he  saw  any  horses  that  way.  "  Yes,"  counting  his 
fingers,  showing  how  many — xaaiang '  motions  with 
his  hands  to  show  they  were  trotting,  pointing  to  his 
neck,  describing  the  bells,  and  then  said,  "Run  on, 
yon  get  'em."  I  had  not  gone  far  before  we  heard' 
Hie  bells.  My  horse  came  right  up  to  me.  I  mounted 
him  without  a  bridle  and  rode  him  down  to  the  camp, 
the  other  horses  following  in  train.  We  prepared  for 
our  journey  in  short  order.  That  day  we  traveled 
through  the  Chickasaw  nation.  We  passed  many  a 
wigwam,  and  almost  every  Indian  we  passed  had 
something  to  sell,  especially  hickory-nuts,  walnuts, 
hazel-nute.  They  had  cracked  their  nuts  and  had 
the  kernels  handsomely  packed  in  little  Indian  bowls. 
The  women  vrould  run  out  partly  naked,  and  hold  up 
their  little  bowls,  and  cry  out,  "bit."  We  bought 
freely  just  to  hmnor  them,  and  when  we  met  the 
men  on  the  highway,  they  would  mak«  rery  hand- 
some bows,  and  say,  "We  Chickasaw,  we  friend 
white  man,  give  me  two  bits."     We  generally  gave 
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them  Bome  change  to  get  rid  of  thtm,  mi  then  ireot 
on  onr  way. 

This  day  we  reached  the  old  Chickasaw  town,  and 
pot  up  for  tiie  ni^t  with  a  white  man  by  the  name 
of  Ailen,  and  though  he  had  heen  brought  np  among 
the  Indians,  we  found  him  to  be  a  real  gentleman. 
Although  his  wife  was  called  a  sqnaw,  and  had  all 
the  righta  of  an  Indian  woman,  Bhe  was  only  eighth 
V  part  Indian.  She  had  a  fair  skin,  a  fine  fignre,  and 
gw>d  manners.  He  received  na  as  the  Lord's  me»- 
aengflrs,  and  I  believe  if  I  could  have  tarried  in  that 
place,  I  could  have  founded  a  mission  there.  But 
we  found  him  nnder  a  great  terror  of  mmd.  He  had 
a  quarrel  with  Colonel  G.  Colbert,  who  had  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  nation,  and  threatened  his  life  if  he 
did  not ;  and  as  Colbert  was  a  tyrant,  and  in  the  haint 
of  killing  men,  Allen  apprehended  that  he  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  losing  his  life.  Bat  as  his  family 
and  living  were  there,  he  determined  not  to  be  driven 
away,  but  to  stay  and  defend  himself.  We  gave  him 
and  his  family  all  the  instruction  we  could,  prayed 
with  and  for  them,  and  left  them  in  the  hands  of 
their  faithful  Creator  and  kind  preserver. 

The  nest  day,  we  entered  the  Choctaw  nation,  and 
found  them  very  inferior  to  the  Chickasaws.  This 
was  before  they  had  been  visited  by  the  miSBionaries. 
They  were  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  were  laxy 
and  dirty.  Here  and  there  we  met  with  a  degraded 
white  man  among  them.  We  bought  of  them  com, 
at  two  doUan  per  basbel;  com-bladea  at  a  bit  per 
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bundle;  and  pumpkins,  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a 
piece.  They  would  visit  our  camp  at  nigbt  in  great 
numbers.  We  would  sometimes  give  them  bread  and 
cheese,  and  treat  them  kindly,  and  they  promptly  re- 
ciprocated every  kind  act. 

Near  the  line  that  divided  the  Choctaw  nation  from 
the  Mississippi  territory,  stood  a  fine  public  honse, 
kept  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Bishiers.  Al- 
though he  had  an  Indian  woman  for  a  wife,  he  waa  /  ^ 
himself  a  gentleman.  He  had  a  good  many  colored 
people,  and  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  eonnderable 
wealth.  He  treated  us  vety^  v^,  but  knew  how  to 
make  a  high  bill.  That  night,  we  pitched  our  tents 
within  the  limita  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  the 
place  (rf  our  destination.  We  were  eleven  days  on 
■  our  journey  from  Nashville  to  this  place.  We  fed 
our  tired  horses,  took  our  own  suppers,  and  then  sur- 
rounded a  good  fire  and  returned  God  thanks  for  pre- 
serving our  lives,  our  limbs,  and  our  animals,  on  our 
long  and  tedious  jouruey.  I  suppose  we  felt  like 
St.  Paul,  when  he  came  to  the  Appii-forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns.  We  bad  a  good  night's  rest.  The 
next  morning  we  started,  in  fine  health  and  spirits, 
toward  the  city  of  Natchez,  and  crossed  the  Bayou 
Pier,  at  the  Grind  Stone  ford.  There  we  saw  Got. 
Burnet  and  his  talented  wife.  We  only  halted  for  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on  our  journey. 

About  12  o'clock,  we  arrived,  in  peace  and  safety, 
at  Fort  Gibson. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

MISSISSIPPI    DISTEICT— leoT-e. 

As  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pitching  our  tent, 
\  «e  did  not  go  to  »  public  faonse,  bat  spread  our  t«nt 
on  the  commons,  fed  oar  tired  hones  on  the  gronnd^ 
and  began  to  prepare  our  dinner.  As  court  was  in 
session,  there  were  very  many  people  in  the  town. 
They  noticed  the  travelers  spreading  their  tents  on 
the  ground  of  the  commons,  and,  from  our  appear- 
SQce,  conclnded  we  were  missionaries.  They  came 
ont  to  sec  us,  and  some  of  the  brethren  were  with 
tliem.  After  some  conversation,  they  said,  "They  had 
been  looking,  for  several  days,  for  the  preachers  from 
conference."  We  told  them,  very  promptly,  that  wo 
were  the  very  men  they  were  looking  for,  and  that 
we  were  now  ready  to  serve  them  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  They  received  us  joyfully,  and  some  of 
them  went  Into  the  town,  and  brought  ns  bread  and 
cakes,  small  beer,  and  many  other  good  things,  that 
we  ate  and  drank  together. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  rode  to  brother  Randall  Gib- 
son's, a  cousin  to  Tobias  Gibson,  the  first  Methodist 
missionary  that  ever  visited  that  territory.  Here  we 
met  my  predecessors  on  the  district,  Rev.  Learner 
Blackman,  Rev.  Elisha  W.  Bowman,  and  Rev.  Thos. 
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Lesley.     These  were  all  the  Methodist  preachers  then 
in  the  territory.  -^ 

This  was  among  the  most  interesting  days  of  my 
life.  The  preachers  about  leaving  the  country  h&d  a 
deep  interest  in  the  work  they  had  been  engaged  in. 
They  were  anxious  to  know  vhat  kind  of  men  were 
going  to  succeed  them,  and,  of  course,  we  had  to  pass 
a  close  examination.  Brother  Gibson  himself  was  far 
above  ordinary  men.  Other  neighbors  coming  in,  all  /  ^ 
united  with  the  preachers  in  catechising.  I  felt  ..diat 
I  was  going  through  a  fiery  ordeal,  jfoothei'  M'Mean 
was  a  very  young  man,  quite  timid,  had  but  little  to 
say,  and  they  said  but  little  to  him.  Brother  Trav- 
erse was  not  interesting  in  his  appearance,  and  they 
paid  Mm  but  little  attention.  Brother  Browning  was 
a  pleasant  man,  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  but 
was  a  man  of  small  intellect  and  little  information. 
Anthony  Houston  was  a  man  slow  of  speech,  but  of 
a  powerful  intellect,  and  a  mind  well  stored  with  use- 
ful learning.  He  could  answer  all  their  questions, 
and  propound  questions  that  were  not  so  easy  to 
answer.  They  soon  became  satisfied  that  he  was  joBt 
such  a  man  as  they  wanted. 

But  James  Azley  was  the  superior  man  of  our 
company.  Although  he  was  brought  up  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  God  of  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
many  excellent  gifts.  He  was  a  workman  that, 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  He  knew  well  how  to 
divide  the  word  of  God,  and  ^ve  every  man-  his  por- 
tion in  due  season.  In  the  evening,  we  had  an  intel- 
19 
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lectual  feast,  and,  also,  a  temporal  feast.  We  retired 
to  rest  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  I  believe,  all 
happy  and  satisfied. 

Next  morning,  our  predecessors  began  to  prepare 
to  leave  the  territory.  Blackman  presented  me  with 
a  plan  of  the  district,  and  the  preachers  the  plan  of 
their  several  circuits.  Next  morning,  we  took  the 
parting  hand,  and  every  man  moved  off  to  bis  own 
\^  field  of  labor.  I  spent  a  conple  of  weeks  in  that 
neighborhood,  visiting  from  house  to  honse,  preaching 
and  holding  prayer  meetings.  Most  of  the  time, 
Blackman  went  with  m«.  He  had  appointed  a  two 
days'  meeting  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Big  Black 
river.  Here  we  met  Bowman  and  Lesley.  The 
meetmg  continued  three  days.  I  believe  I  had  all 
the  preaching  to  do. 

On  Tuesday  morning.  Bowman  and  Lesley  started 
for  Nashville.  We  shed  many  tears  in  parting,  fear- 
ing that  we  should  never  meet  again. 

Blackman  and  I  turned  our  faces  toward  the  south, 
and  as  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and 
cnstoms  of  the  people,  it  was  thonght  beet  for  him 
to  stay  with  me  a  couple  of  months  and  ^ve  me 
an  introduction.  We  were  together  several  days, 
holding  many  night  meetings,  and  trying  to  build 
the  people  up  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Blackman 
was  highly  esteemed  in  that  coimtry,  and  deservedly 
80,  for  he  had  done  more  for  the  religious  welfare 
of  the  people,  than  all  who  had  gone  before  him. 
Though  he  had  been  preceded  by  good  men,  they 
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had  done  comparstiTely  but  little.  I  say  not  tluB 
hj  way  of  refleotion,  for  I  faelieTO  tfaey  had  done  as 
welt  as  any  one  conld  onder  the  circnmatsnces.  They 
had  to  grapple  with  many  difficulties,  which  were 
removed  out  of  the  way  before  Blackman  came  to 
the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural 
and  moral  courage.  Of  him,  it  might  be  said,  ia 
truth,  as  the  Rer.  William  GravenB,  from  Virginia, 
ODce  said,  *'  The  fear  of  man  nerer  once  entered  intoX  ^ 
bis  experience."  He  feared  no  danger,  dreaded  not 
the  tongue  of  slander,  while  he  was  ioiag  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  glory  of  Qoi.  Whatever  he  thought 
ought  to  be  done,  he  thought  could  be  done ;  and, 
lile  Genera)  Jackson,  he  accomplished  every  thing  he 
undertook.  His  labors  and  success  in  that  country 
^ve  lucid  proof  that  he  waa  no  ordinary  man.  Like 
St.  Paal,  he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
might  gain  some,  and  by  so  doing  he  gained  very 
many.  He  was  ft  very  genteel  man,  of  fine  person, 
of  refined  manners,  and  mind  well  stored  with  general 
knowledge.  When  it  became  necessary,  he  could 
mingle  with  the  first  class,  snd  conduct  his  part  of 
the  conversation  in  the  most  dignified  and  exalted 
manner.  He  waa  perfectly  at  home  among  the 
middle  class,  he  never  neglected  the  poor,  he  loved 
both  the  slave  and  the  slaveholder,  and  in  return 
was  honored  and  lovod  by  them  both.  His  industry 
and  activity  exceeded  those  of  all  the  ministers  who 
went  before  him  to  that  country,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  informed,  he  has  not  been  excelled  by  aoy 
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who  have  folloved  liim.  In  the  epaco  of  four  short 
yean  he  explored  &hiiost  every  purt  of  the  Misais- 
Bippi  territory,  fonaing  Chnrches,  orguiizing  liii^ilii, 
and  preparing  places  for  the  people  to  vorriiip.  He 
vent  into  west  Florida,  and  often  visited  New  Orleana. 
I  fonnd  it  hard  work  to  follow  him.  His  praise  was 
not  only  in  all  the  Chnrches,  bnt  in  all  the  famSies 
of  any  respectability  thronghont  the  three  territories, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  informed.  I  have  had  a  close 
acqnaintance  with  many  Methodist  preachers,  and 
trnth  binds  me  to  say,  although  I  have  known  greater, 
I  know  not  that  I  ever  k&ew  a  better  man.  He  was 
truly  a  wise  man,  turning  many  to  righteoosnesB ; 
and  according  to  the  prediction  of  Daniel,  be  will 
not  only  shine  like  the  brightness  of  the  fiimaawDt, 
bnt  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.  I  loved  him  in 
life,  I  love  his  memory  still,  and  expect  to  love  him 
in  paradise. 

I  will  give  one  proof  of  bodi  the  caution  and  the 
courage  of  this  good  man.  We  were  compelled  to 
travel  one  dark  and  dreary  night  for  the  want  of 
some  place  to  stay.  There  had  been  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  the  night  before.  We  had  to  cross  a  small 
river,  called  the  Homochitte,  before  we  could  get  any 
place  to  lodge,  and  it  was  too  cold  and  damp  to  lodge 
in  the  woods;  so  we  rode  on  and  came  to  the  river 
late  in  the  nigbt.  He  proposed  crossing,  although 
he  could  not  see  or  tell  how  high  it  was.  I  bad 
very  little  fear  of  following  him,  for  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  Bwimnung  mj  horse,  and  fielt  nearly  as  safe 
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on  bis  back  in  the  water,  as  on  land;  and  I  wu  ft 
practical  swimmer. 

Ikknew  nothing  of  the  qnalificationa  of  his  horse 
for  such-  an  nndertaking,  nor  of  his  own  skill  in 
swimming,  hnt  I  came  to  the  conclnsion  if  he  went 
in,  I  should  follow.  He  alighted  from  his  horse,  tied 
a  pair  of  garters  tight  ronnd  the  tops  of  his  boots, 
to  keep  the  water  &om  ronning  in,  and,  committing 
himself,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  care  of  his  hearenlj^  A, 
Father,  mounted  his  horse  and  plnnged  into,  tife 
stream.  In  a  few  minutes  we  found  ours^w  safel; 
landed  on  the  other  side,  and  by  the  good  providence 
of  God,  found  a  eomfortable  dwelling-place  for  the 
night. 

GHte  next  morning  we  rose  earlj,  in  good  health, 
and  spent  some  time  in  prayer  to  our  kind  Preserver. 
The  family  gave  us  a  good  breakfast;  we  prayed  for 
them,  left  our  blesBtng,  and  pursued  oar  jotimey. 

That  da;  we  passed  through  a  very  delightful 
country.  The  green  bay-trees,  and  extensive  cane- 
brakes,  afforded  us  much  entertainment,  while  travel- 
ing in  a  strange  land. 

In  the  evening  we  stopped  at  a  small  village,  right 
on  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  dominions,  called 
Pinkneyville,  after  the  great  statesman,  Pinkney. 
There  we  held  a  quarterly  meeting,  and  had  a  time 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  While 
we  labored  together,  visiting  that  part  of  our  field 
of  labor,  we  became  more  and  more  united.    Next 
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week  ire  returned  to  Natchez,  uid  held  »  qnafterlj 
meeting  on  what  was  called  Jersey  settlement.  Here 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  £^gs,  Swajxes,  and 
Corya,  who  were  warm  fiienda  of  mine  while  I  re- 
mained in  the  eonntry.  I  went  on  to  Natchei  and 
held  a  meeting.  Here  I  formed  an  acquaintance 
witb  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  belonged  to  the 
first  elaoB  in  that  city.  Ihey  were  a  great  benefit 
to  me  as  long  as  I  remained  there.  Next  day  I 
Tia^d  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  territory, 
putting  up  with  Esquire  Tooley.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  far  advanced  in  life,  and  appeared 
to  be  Tery  pious,  although  be  was  a  slaTeholder. 
Blackman  left  me  several  days  before.  I  spent 
three  days  with  this  gentleman,  reading,  and  writing 
out  my  journal.  The  third  day,  in  the  evening, 
.  Blackman  came  to  me  again.  We  rode  to  Sulster'g 
town.  I  preached,  and  visited  a  number  of  families. 
The  next  day  we  rode  to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Vicks — a 
local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
a  man  of  talents  and  considerable  wealth  —  and 
having  a  fine  family.  Here  we  spent  two  or  three 
days  in  preparing  for  our  final  separation.  With 
this  pleasant  family  I  lef^  my  traveling  companion, 
and  set  ofi'  for  Catahoolah  alone.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  Mississippi  river,  it  was  so  rough  that  the  ferry- 
man was  a&aid  to  cross,  so  that  I  was  detained  there 
about  half  a  day,  under  the  bill  at  Natchez. 

I  had  often  been  among  rough  people,  and  had  seen 
and  heard  a  great  deal  of  wickei^ese,  but  what  I  saw 
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and  heard  th«re  8iirpuiB«d  anj  thing  I  bad  ever  seen 
or  thought  pf.  Americans,  French,  Spaniards,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Dntch,  negroes,  and  mulattoea — all  ming- 
ling as  "fellows  well  met."  Man;  Kentnckians  were 
lying  in  their  flat-boats,  along  the  wharf,  drinking, 
fighting,  swearing,  and  acting  like  demons.  I  bad 
often*  heard  of  Natchez  under  the  hill ;  but  never  saw 
it  before,  and  I  thought  I  should  be  glad  never  to  see  it 
agtun.  Just  before  sundown,  I  made  mj  escape,  and  /^  A 
crossed  the  Mississippi  river.  I  found  a  place  to  tltfj 
all  night.  I  had  a  miserable  swamp  to  pns,  forty- 
five  miles  wide,  to  the  Cat^^tetrfsh  lake.  Early  in  the 
morning,  I  was  on  ^e  road  along  the  pleasant  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  presently  had  to  change  my 
course,  and  go  into  the  Bwamp.  I  was  informed  that 
I  would  have  to  pass  many  cypress  swamps  before  I 
could  get  through,  and  that  it  was  a  land  of  alli- 
gators. 

I  felt  lonely,  fearful,  and  gloomy.  I  had  not  gone 
more  than  ten  miles,  tilt  I  saw  a  man  riding  before 
me.  He  made  a  very-dismal  appearance,  having  an 
old,  ragged,  drab-colored  coat,  a  shabby-looking  wool 
hat,  and  a  poor  horse,  which  traveled  very  slow. 
I  thought  to  myself,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  any  how ; 
poor  company  ia  better  than  none.  I  rode  on,  and 
Boon  overtook  him;  but,  by  the  way  he  sat  on  his 
horse,  I  perceived  he  was  a  sick  man.  His  head  was 
hanging  down,  and  I  could  not  see  his  face.  I  spoke 
friendly  to  him,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  lo 
and  behold!  lawyer  Stephen  Wilson,  of  Parkersburg, 
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Yirginia,  whom  I  had  known  in  better  days.  He  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  Mr.  Yonng,  is  that  yont"  I  ui- 
awered,  "Why,  Mr.  Wilson,  is  that  yon?"  He  wu 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  me.  He  had  Jnst  been  shak- 
ing with  ague,  and  was  now  contending  with  a  high 
ferer.  He  inquired  where  I  was  going.  I  replied, 
to  Catahoolafa.  He  was  going  there  also;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  go  together,  and  help  each 
other  on  the  way.  We  traveled  slowly  along,  some- 
times  through  cypress  swamps,  and  would  occasion- 
ally get  upon  higher  ground,  and  now  and  then  pses 
lonely  cane -brakes. 

Wilson  manifested  great  anxiety  to  know  what  I 
could  be  doing  in  that  desolate  country.  I  told  him 
I  was  doing  just  what  I  nas  in  Parkersburg,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  sinners.  I  knew  he  was  an  infidel, 
but  lie  had  always  been  a  warm  friend  of  mine.  He 
was  in  good  circumstances,  and  married  into  a  good 
&nuly.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  in  that  foreign 
land,  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances.  I  soon 
found  that  he  had  left  home  in  company  with  Aaron 
Burr  and  Blannerhasset,  and,  when  the  enterprise 
failed,  he  was  ashamed  to  go  home.  He  went  to 
Gatahoolah,  and  was  engaged  in  building  a  mill.  His 
health  had  failed,  and,  I  suppose,  he  had  mn  out  of 
money.  As  he  rode  on,  he  i^peared  to  get  roused 
up,  talking  about  old  afiairs.  In  the  evening,  we 
came  to  a.  little  log  cabin  in  the  middle  of  a  cane- 
brake,  just  on  the  bank  of  a  deep  bayou.  The  land- 
lord bad  laid  two  cTpreu  canoes  across  the  bayoo. 
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and  bad  pinned  cypress  poQcheons  on  the  canoea,  to 
m&ke  a  bridge.  We  led  oar  horses  across,  it  being 
only  about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  landlord's  name 
was  Lee.  Being  asked  if  we  could  stay  all  night,  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  We  gave  our  horses 
some  com,  and  tied  them  up  in  a  cane-brake. 

I  soon  found  that  the  landlord  was  a  hard  case,  and 
had  a  dirty-looking  wife.  I  abhorred  the  idea  of 
staying  till  morning,  bnt  conld  do  no  better.  Sh^  \, 
prepu«d  for  ns  a  pretty  good  snpper,  and  we  clfatted 
till  a  late  honr  in  the  night.  He  w;as  an/fiofidel,  uid 
a  very  wicked  old  man.  1  ptoposed  having  prayers; 
he  granted  me  the  privilege,  but,  when  I  began  to 
sing,  slipped  ont  of  the  back  door,  and  ran  off  till  I 
was  done.  We  had  no  bed  but  cypress  puncheons. 
We  covered  ourselves  with  our  great-coats,  and  passed 
the  night  in  the  best  manner  we  could. 

I  roused  the  landlord  early,  to  go  and  bring  our 
horses.  He  soon  came  back,  swearing  and  curs- 
ing— saying  the  horses  had  broken  loose,  and  mn 
away.  I  thought,  from  his  guilty  look,  that  he  had 
turned  them  loose,  intending  to  make  us  pay  him  a 
large  fee  to  find  them.  I  stud  not  one  word,  bnt  put 
off  into  the  cane-brake,  and,  after  mnning  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  I  heard  my  faorse  eating  cane.  I 
called  him,  he  came  to  me,  and  Wilson's  horse  fol- 
lowed. We  fed  the  horses,  ate  a  little  breakfast,  paid 
a  large  bill,  and  put  off. 

This  day,  we  came  to  the  house  of  Captain  Bowie, 
the  &iher,  I  believe,  of  the  man  that  invented  the 
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)  Boirie>kiufe.  Mrs.  Bowie  was  a  pious  Meth- 
odist lady.  The  old  Captain  was  a  beneTolent  maD, 
bat  a  desperate  sinner.  Here  I  met  mj  t>eloved 
brother  Azlej,  where  we  were  to  hold  oar  first  qnar- 
terij  meeting  for  the  cnrrent  year.  The  Captain 
gare  us  the  priyilege  to  hold  oar  meeting  in  his  large 
log-honse.  I  hwi  taken  a  violent  cold  in  coming 
throngh  the  swamp,  and  was  bleeding  at  the  nose. 
8omc  of  them  thought  I  wonld  bleed  to  death ;  bnt 
I  became  better.  We  held  onr  meeting,  preaching 
shemate^,  day  and  night,  for  nearly  one  week.  The 
congregations  were  large,  and,  I  believe,  some  good 
was  done. 

Here  I  fell  in  with  a  lawyer  Hughes,  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  a  fine  lawyer,  but  the  court  bad  be- 
come prejudiced  against  him,  and  he  was  out  of  basi- 
ness,  out  of  money,  and  in  need  of  clothes  to  make 
him  comfortable.     His  feet  were  entirely  bare. 

I  spent  two  Sabbath  days  in  this  place,  much  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  to 
the  gratification  and  edification  of  all  the  people. 
On  Monday  I  set  ont  for  Washita  post.  I  had  to 
pass  a  wilderness  of  a  hundred  miles,  without  seeing 
a  house.  I  started  early  in  ^e  morning,  and,  my 
fine  Arabian  horse  being  in  good  plight,  I  soon 
cleared  the  cane  cotmtry,  and  came  to  high  pine 
ridges.  As  I  had  no  road  bnt  an  Indian  trail,  and 
the  gronnd  being  hard,  I  was  much  puzzled  to  keep 
the  track.  I  was  now  in  the  land  of  tigers,  as  they 
called  them,  bnt  I  called  them  pantiiors ;  and  the  re* 
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gion  iraa  infested  vith  wolves.  I  did  Dot  know  but 
m;  life  would  be  in  danger,  if  I  should  hare  to  sleep 
in  the  woods  alone,  which  made  me  very  onxlons  to 
reach  s  settlement  before  I  lay  down  to  sleep.  I 
started  with  the  intention  of  traveling  a  hundred 
miles  that  day.  About  12  o'clock,  I  lost  my  road, 
and,  for  the  life  of  me,  could  not  find  it  agun.  I 
wandered  east  and  west  till  I  became  weary.  I  then 
ahghted  from  my  horse  by  a  large  pine  tree.  I  had/  ^^ 
in  my  post-bags  twelve  ears  of  com,  two  boiled  hAs, 
and  five  or  six  corn-dodgers.  I  fed  ipy.  bmie,  ate 
my  dinner,  and  turned  back  *gtio.  About  9  o'clock 
at  night,  I  came  widiin  three  miles  of  the  place  from 
where  I  started  in  the  morning,  at  a  Colonel  Tennel's. 
The  femily  received  me  gladly.  After  some  refresh- 
ments, I  retired  to  sleep.  The  next  morning,  my 
horse  was  so  stiff  that  he  could  hardly  walk,  for  I 
had  rode  him  seventy-five  miles,  the  day  before. 

The  next  day,  I  went  to  Captain  Bowie's,  and  met 
again  ray  good  friend,  brother  Axley,  who  concluded 
to  go  with  me  through  this  terrible  wilderness.  I 
rested  my  horse  three  days,  rubbed  his  joints,  fed 
him  well,  and  then  started  again,  in  company  with 
brother  Axley,  He  had  been  a  great  hunter,  an  ex- 
perienced woodsman,  and  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  be  could  find  the  way  through.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  rainy  day.  We  rode  till  about  12 
o'clock,  then  got  down  under  the  shade  of  a  pine-tree, 
fed  our  horses,  ate  oar  cold  dinner,  lifted  our  hearts 
to  our  faithful  Preserver  in  prayer,  and  then  rode  on. 
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I  observed,  aa  brother  Azlej  rode  along,  that  whes- 
erer  he  conld  see  a  bit  of  drj  rotten  wood  on  a  tree, 
he  would  pick  it  off  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  I  did 
not  know  what  he  intended  to  do  with  it,  and  did  not 
ask  him.  We  rode  on,  Bometimes  singing  and  some- 
timea  praying.  Occasionally,  one  of  ub  would  preach 
•  sermon,  and  the  other  criticiee.  At  length,  night* 
fall  began  to  come  on,  and  we  were  in  a  vast  howling 
wilderness.  We  left  the  Indian  trail,  and  rode  several 
hundred  yards  down  a  deep  ravine,  and  stopped  where 
there  waa  an  abundance  of  cane.  Axley  said  he 
would  tie  the  horses  and  kindle  a  fire,  if  I  would 
go  in  search  of  water. 

I  took  my  camp-kettle  in  my  hand  and  went  on  till 
I  found  a  running  stream,  from  which,  having  filled 
my  kettle,  I  went  back  to  the  camp.  Axley  had  tied 
the  horses,  and  with  his  big  jack-knife  had  cut  a  large 
quantity  of  cane  to  last  them  through  the  night 
Taking  his  flint,  and  steel,  and  spunk  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  struck  fire  and  applied  it  to  his  dry,  rotten 
wood  that  he  had  gathered  through  the  day,  and  soon 
bad  a  blaze.  We  stopped  where  there  was  many  pine- 
knots  and  rich  pine  limbs.  He  threw  them  on  the 
fire  till  he  had  a  kind  of  log-heap;  the  blaie  was  soon 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  We  made  some  strong  cof- 
fee, very  sweet  with  sugar,  warmed  our  cold  meat  and 
bread,  and  spread  a  blanket  on  the  ground  which  an- 
swered for  table  and  table-cloth.  Brother  Axley 
asked  a,  blessing,  and  we  ate  our  supper  with  fine 
appetite. 
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Then  we  eat  down  and  talked  for  hoars  upon  the 
proBpecta  of  oar  mission,  and  concluded  tbej  were 
gloomy  enongfa  to  disconrage  any  man.  We  had  to 
contend  with  ignorance  in  the  lower  clasBefl,  and  infi- 
delity in  fhe  upper.  Romanism  had  flooded  parts  of 
the  country,  and  its  disciples  were  our  deadly  ene- 
mies. There  were  many  other  things  too  tedious  to 
mention;  bntwe  had  tindertaken  the  task  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  were  resolved  to  carry  it  out  or  lose  / 
our  lires  in  the  attempt.  By  this  time  the  groand 
had  become  dry  around  our  fire,  we  spread' eane  on 
the  ground,  laid  down  oar  ^rtot^oats  sod  blankets 
for  onr  bed,  and  oar  saddle-bags  for  our  pillow.  On 
them  we  reposed  our  weary  bodies  and  fell  asleep. 

We  did  not  wake  till  after  sunrise  in  the  morning. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  serene.  We  left  our  pleasant 
camp  in  short  order,  and  soon  reached  a  Spanish 
village  on  the  Washita  river.  We  could  not  talk 
Spanish,  and  they  could  not  talk  English.  We  coold 
travel  no  further  unless  we  had  some  one  to  give  as 
directions.  They  could  say  post  and  league,  that  waa 
all  we  could  understand. 

There  was  an  old  Indian  chief,  dressed  in  heathen- 
ish style,  who  said  nothing  till  the  Spaniards  had  done 
talking  and  we  had  turned  away  from  them.  He  then 
stepped  out  into  the  road,  held  up  his  hand,  and 
pointed  the  course  we  were  to  take.  By  the  motion 
of  his  hand  he  showed  that  we  were  to  incline  to  the 
west  all  day.  He  told  how  many  times  the  roads 
forked  by  parting  his  fingers;  by  one  motion  of  hia 
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fingers  he  showed  when  we  should  tarn  to  the  left 
and  when  to  the  right,  and  by  another  motion  that  we 
most  ride  very  fast;  then  pointing  to  the  son,  he  sig- 
nified that  it  would  be  down  before  we  wonld  giet  to 
the  post. 

We  rode  on  with  great  rapidity,  arriyed  at  Wuhita 
post  about  sundown,  and  put  up  at  Colonel  More- 
house's. He  was  himself  at  New  Orleans.  His  lady 
had  been  taken  prisoner  when  a  young  child  and 
raieed  among  the  Indians.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
disadnmtages  she  was  still  a  polished  lady. 

Here  I  met  with  a  X>r.  Floyd,  who  had  once  been  a 
traveling  preacher  in  the  IkKssisuppi  territory.  He 
had  taken  a  location  and  gone  into  the  practice  of 
physic.  Here  we  held  our  quarterly  meeting.  Mrs. 
Morehouse  appeared  to  be  greatly  benefited  and  was 
sorry  to  part  with  us.  We  spent  four  or  five  days 
exploring  that  country  and  preaching  in  the  evening, 
then  rode  baclc  to  Catohoolah  lake,  made  a  short  stay 
and  went  on  toward  Natchez. 

Here  I  parted  with  our  beloved  brother  Asley.  I 
left  him  bathed  in  t«ara.  I  dropped  a  few,  bnt  dried 
them  aoon,and  went  on  my  way  rejoicing.  This  day 
I  passed  the  Lee  house,  where  I  staid  on  my  way  up. 
Mrs.  Lee  at  once  knew  me.  She  wanted  me  to  stop 
and  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  she  seemed  quite 
jovial.  She  told  me  Lee  was  just  about  dying.  I 
went  in  and  found  him  speechless,  and  I  thought 
she  looked  as  if  she  was  glad  she  was  getting  clear 
of  him.     This  evening  I  crossed  the  Mississippi  river 
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and  poased  on,  through  the  city  of  Natchez,  to  a 
place  called  the  Fine  Ridge,  and  put  up  with  William 
Foster,  Esq.,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  also  a  very 
pioas  man.  He  always  received  and  treated  Method- 
ist  preachers  as  the  Lord's  messengers.  Here  I  met 
with  brother  Blackman  and  Lorenzo  Dow.  I  gave 
them  a  condensed  account  of  my  visit  to  LouisiaiiB, 
what  I  had  seen  myself,  and  what  I  had  learned  from 
brother  Azley  and  others.  / 

I  was  not.  mnch  gratified  with  meeting  LorAso 
Dow,  for  I  had  become  somewhat  pr^udiMd  against 
him,  on  account  of  hia.  eoDtroversy  with  Nicholas 
Sneethen  and  Esekiel  Cooper,  and  his  finding  fault 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  knew  that 
I  was  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  he  requested  an  inter- 
view  with  me  on  these  points.  We  talked  long  and 
very  plainly,  and  continued  our  interview,  from  time 
to  time,  for  several  weeks,  till  I  became  entirely  sat- 
isfied that  Sneethen  and  Cooper  were  more  to  blame 
than  Dow;  and  he  might  have  said  many  things  much 
more  severe  than  he  did  say  without  going  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth.  These  interviews  ended  in  set- 
tled friendship,  our  confidence  in  each  other  was  mu- 
tual, and  our  kind  regards  were  reciprocated.  From 
that  time  till  he  lefl  the  territory,  he  was  my  constant 
companion.  We  traveled  together,  lodged  in  the  same 
room,  prayed  and  preached  together,  and  the  Head  of 
the  Church  blessed  our  labors  of  love. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  Lorenzo  at  this  period.    For  the  controversy  be- 
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tween  us  and  the  Galviaiats  was  going  on  at  this  time 
with  great  energy.  Blackman  and  £.  W.  Bowman 
both  being  polemic  divines,  had  entered  hirgelj  into 
the  defense  of  Methodism,  and  had  borne  down,  with- 
out much  teudemesa,  on  Calvinism,  which  roused  both 
the  Preabyterian  and  Baptist  preachers.  I  found 
three  Baptist  preachers  harnessed  for  the  battle. 
Two  of  them  were  very  talented  men — Cooper  and 
Bainbridge.  Snodgraas,  though  a  man  of  high  stand- 
ing, was  not  very  talented.  There  were,  also,  three 
Presbyterian  preachers — MeBsrs.  Smiley,  Wood,  and 
Bnllis.  These  were  all  learned  men.  Bowman,  our 
strongest  man,  had  left  the  territory.  Blackman  was 
just  nbont  leaving.  The  preachers  that  came  with 
me  to  this  country  were  not  able  debaters,  nutiier 
were  they  fond  of  controversy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  special  act  of  Providence  that  brought  Lorenzo  to 
our  assistance,  and  nothing  could  have  pleased  him 
better.  In  conversation,  he  often  reminded  me  of  a 
fast-running  horse  that  had  long  been  used  to  the 
track.  They  had  thrown  down  the  challenge,  and 
Lorenzo  took  it  up.  All  he  asked  was  an  open  field 
and  a  fw  fight.  In  about  three  months  he  completely 
silenced  them,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  on 
and  preach  the  Gospel — ^hold  prayer  meetings— ad- 
minister ordinances — catechise  the  children,  and  in- 
struct the  people  from  house  to  house — do  the  work 
of  evangelists,  and  give  full  proof  of  our  ministry ; 
and   the  work  of  the  Lord  prospered. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

MISSISSIPPI  DISTRICT- COKTINDED-180T-8. 

Wb  concluded,  upon  the  whole,  that  religion  wu 
Tcry  low  thronghont  the  LoaisiaDa  territory.  Brothe^ 
Alley  was  much  discouraged— out  of  money,  ^ma 
his  clothing  very  ragged.  By  this  time  ^fr"waters 
had  risen,  and  he  was  confaed  tothe  Catahoolah  set- 
tlement. He  had  &o  place  to  preach  there.  Captain 
Bowie  had  fallen  out  with  him,  and  wonld  not  let 
him  preach  any  longer  at  his  house,  saying,  "  He 
bad  preached  so  much  about  hell,  that  his  chimney 
had  fallen  down,  and  he  would  have  him  there  no 
longer," 

At  tliis  time  be  met  with  great  opposition,  and  was 
sorely  persecuted  by  the  Universalists,  Dunkarda,  and 
Catholics.  We  made  him  up  some  money  to  bny  him 
some  clothes,  and  sent  it  to  him,  but  he  paid  the 
money  out  for  flooring-boards.  He  then  went  into 
the  forest,  and  cut  down  pine-trees,  and  hewed  tbem 
with  his  own  hands — next,  borrowed  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  hauled  them  together;  finally,  he  called  the 
neighbors  to  raise  the  house,  which  he  covered  with 
shingles,  made  witli  his  own  hands.  He  built  his 
pulpit — cut  out  his  doors  and  windows — ^bought  him 
boards  and  made  seats.  He  then  gare  notice  that 
20 
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nut  to  join.     The   first   day  Le  open 
door  eighteen  joined,  among  them  ai 
theoext  week,  stole  a  piece  of  bacon, 
him  aevercly,  told  him  he  was  forewa 
crossed  his  name  ofL    There  was  a  n 
Green  in  the  neighborhood,  who  tried 
man  up  to  sue  the  preacher  for  slandi 
found  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.     A 
me,    almost  every  week,   how  he  wi 
A  friend  wrote  me  a  letter   informing 
chapel   was   finished,  and   he   had   nai 
Chapel — that  Axley  had   conducted  hi 
much  propriety,  that  neither  man  no 
find  any  fault  with  him. 

Blackman  had  left  the  country.  Loi 
self  traveled  together  for  some  time; 
would  part  and  then  meet   nomin   UK/*. 
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iafsction.  The  people  appeared  veil  pleased — many 
-were  growing  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  but  there  vere  ver;  few  conTereioiis. 

The  third  round  commenced  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  We  held  a  camp  meeting  near  Port 
Gibson,  MissiBsippi.  This  was  called  a  good  camp 
meeting  for  that  country,  though  nothing  special  took 
place.  Nearly  all  the  preachers  on  the  district  were 
present ;  and,  when  the  meeting  closed,  we  all  spent /^  '">. 
one  day  in  helping  Lorenzo  build  his  mill-dam.  /Wfl 
all  loved  Lwenzo,  and  he  loved  us,  and  w^  voiced  in 
great  peace  and  harmony. 

Mot  long  after  thia  we  appointed  a  camp  meeting 
on  what  was  called  Poplar  Hill,  near  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Viclu's,  as  well  as  I  now  recollect,  about  twenty  miles 
east  of  Natchez.  Thia  was  a  very  interesting  meet- 
ing, perhaps  the  most  so  of  any  religious  meeting 
held  in  the   territory. 

The  ground  was  beautified  and  highly  ornamented 
with  good  tents.  There  were  five  or  six  Methodist 
preachers  on  the  ground,  and  nil  appeared  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  There  were  five  Calvinist  preachers 
present — some  Presbyterians — some  Baptists.  Lo- 
renzo was  there,  but  in  very  poor  health ;  and  we 
discovered,  on  the  first  evening,  to  onr  great  regret, 
that  there  were  a  number  of  sutlers  near  the  ground, 
and  many  rowdies,  who  showed  a  disposition  to  dis- 
turb the  meeting.  Lorenzo  and  brother  Houston  took 
charge  of  the  sutlers  and  rowdies.  The  congrega- 
tions were  unusually  large.     The  word  of  the  Lord 
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One  day  he  found  a  large  canteen  ful 
the  owner's  name  on  it.     He  pasted 
on  the  head  of  the  vessel,  and  wrote 
letters,   "Old  Sam*s  monument — ^hai 
of  Mp.  L."    He  told  some  of  the  boi 
a  sapling — tied   the   canteen  to  a  lin 
sapling  rise  again.    The  owner  was  rec 
forward — prove  property — pay  charg( 
away.     No  owner  appeared,  and  we  le 
The    brethren   succeeded    in   presei 
order  throughout  the  whole  term  of  the 
Sunday  morning  I  tried  to  preach  ai 
Lorenzo  was  lying  in  the  tent  very  sic! 
time  I  was  making  my  closing  remark 
of  the  tent  holding  his  hand  on  his  s 
was  very  long,  and  his  clothes  very  rag 
He  was  a  sormtrfni-i'^'^i-- —   - 
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foil  descriptioi)  of  his  charftcter,  and  the  inBtrament 
by  which  he  c&rries  on  his  vioked  works."  Here  I 
discovered  the  people  were  very  mnch  alarmed ;  for, 
it  was  said,  there  was  a  Baptist  preacher  in  the  eon- 
gregation  who  had  been  a  desperate  tory  and  robber, 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolation — had  robbed  and  mur- 
dered many  people ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  condign  pnnishment,  had 
escaped  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  was  now  liv-/^  ^X 
ing  in  this  country,  having  become  respectable,  ^nd 
BtoTonnded  by  a  numerous  offopring.  Many  thought 
that  Dow  had  knowledge  of  bU  history,  and  intended 
to  expose  him.  Brother  Randall  Gibson  told  me  he 
knew  there  would  be  a  battle  on  the  ground,  as  soon 
aa  Dow  began  to  expose  the  robber ;  and,  therefore, 
he  seized  his  h&t,  and  was  ready  to  run.  Dow  talked 
along,  slowly,  in  a  kind  of  dark,  mysterious  manner. 
Finally,  he  told  the  congregation  who  the  robber  was, 
and  gave  his  name  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English. 
We  all  knew,  then,  he  meant  the  devil  and  Satan. 
He  then  described  the  instrument  by  which  this 
dreadful  robbery  was  perpetrated.  A  short  chain 
of  five  links,  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  a  crook  at 
the  other,  and  a  swivel  in  the  middle.  The  first 
link  was  the  anconditional  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  The  second  was  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation ;  that  God  from  all  eternity  had  elected 
some  men  to  everlasting  life,  and  reprobated  the  rest 
to  everlasting  perdition,  and  that  the  number  was 
e  and  certain,  that  not  one  could  be  taken 
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neither  our  rule  of  faith  nor  of  pn 
took  up  the  Bible  and  threw  it  awi 
Some  of  the  people  became  angi 
oongregation,  saying  he  argued  just 
or  Yolney.     The  fifth  link  waa  ath 
time  the  congregation  became  very 
He  then  went  on  to  describe   the  i 
said  would  turn  one  way  or  the  other 
he  said  there  was   an  unanswerable  . 
not   a   man   upon   earth  could  answc 
ment,  he  said,  somethmg  like  this  :  *^  ] 
it  is  so,  because !"     The  hook  at  the 
chain  was  presumption,  the  crook  at 
spair ;  for  if  there  was  no  God,  there 
hope    for,    and    atheism    always  end 
He  then  took  up  the  other  side  of 
and  proved,   in  a  most  mnfltorlir  «,««. 
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mle,  of  onr  faith  and  practice.  He  then  showed  that, 
when  infidelity  fell,  nDiTersol  salTation  fell  with  it. 
He  now  went  away  and  picked  tip  the  Bible  again, 
laid  it  on  hia  breast,  quoting  the  old  wise  saying, 
"My  book  and  my  heart  shall  never  part."  With 
a  few  argnmenta,  he  brushed  away  Universalism, 
and  seized  hold  of  old  Calvinism.  Here  he  pnt  forth 
all  hia  masculine  powers.  By  this  time  hia  shrill 
voice  might  have  been  heard  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  f  ^ 
congregation  were  on  their  feet,  and  pressing  toward 
the  stand  as  if  to  press  each  other  down.  -He-sud, 
when  unconditional  election  aed'-Teprobation  went 
down,  unconditional  and  final  perseverance  went  with 
it.  Having  now  cleared  the  trash  out  of  the  way, 
he  pleached  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  for 
~  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  then  observed,  "  If 
there  is  any  gentleman  in  the  congregation  who  has 
any  objections  to  my  sermon,  let  him  come  forward, 
take  the  stand,  and  make  them  known."  He  waited 
a  long  time.  There  were  five  Calvinist  preachers 
sitting  there,  but  not  one  of  them  moved.  "  Now," 
said  he,  *' gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  leave  the  country, 
and  if  you  do  not  come  forward  and  defend  yonr 
doctrine  while  I  am  present,  but  attempt  to  contra- 
dict my  sermon  when  I  am  gone,  some  one  may 
compare  you  to  a  little  dog,  that  has  not  courage 
enough  to  hark  at  a  traveler  when  he  is  opp08it« 
the  gate,  hut  will  run  along  and  bark  on  the  track 
after  he  has  gone  by!" 

Our  meeting  closed  on   Tuesday  morning,   under 
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Tery  propitdoas  circomstances.  Here  I  eloMd  ny 
third  round  on  the  district,  and  notwithatukling  all 
mj  ignorance  and  nnworthiness,  the  people  reoeived 
me  ae  the  Lord's  messenger,  and  I  fovnd  it  in  my 
heart  to  lire  and  die  among  them,  and  notwithstand- 
ing I  was  anti-slavery  iv  my  principles  and  feelings, 
I  loved  and  fellowshiped  many  of  the  slaveholders  in 
that  territory,  being  firmly  persnaded  that  they  were 
experimental  Christiana. 

I  now  commenced  my  fourth  ronnd,  in  excellent 
heahh,  bat  bad  an  attack  of  billons  fever  in  Pinkney- 
vOle.  The  doctors  had  me  on  my  feet  again  in  a 
few  days.  The  next  week  I  held  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  west  Florida.  I  asked  some  of  the  citizens  if 
they  thought  I  might  hold  such  a  meeting  in  safety. 
They  said  I  might,  if  the  priest  did  not  hear  it ;  but 
if  ho  did,  he  would  order  the  alcalde  to  put  me  in 
the  calaboose,  where  my  friends  would  never  hear 
of  me  again.  The  meeting-house  stood  close  by  the 
line,  and  I  ventured  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Saturday 
and  Sabbath.  A  great  many  people  attended,  among 
the  rest,  a  little  Yankee,  who  had  been  southemised. 
When  I  closed  my  sermon  in  the  woods,  he  got  up 
on  a  log,  and  began  to  curse  and  swear  in  a  most 
horrid  manner.  I  reproved  bim.  He  then  ipotmted 
his  horse,  saying  he  would  swear  when  be  pleased. 
I  went  to  him,  laid  my  band  on  the  horse's  neck, 
and  told  him  he  would  not  swear  when  he  pleased, 
there.  He  then  began  to  flatter;  told  me  he  was 
pleased  with  my  sermon,   but  thought  I  ought  not 
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to  bare  reproved  him  before  so  large  a  company. 
Brother  Traverse  bade  me  come  away,  and  not  spend 
my  time  with  such  a  fellow  as  that  Here  he  broke 
ont  worse  than  ever,  and  undertook  to  lay  violent 
bands  on  brother  Traverse.  A  gentleman  took 
Traverse's  place,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the 
combatants  crossed  the  line,  and  got  into  the  Missis- 
sippi  territory.  The  Esquire  saw  them,  and  ordered 
the  constable  to  take  the  offender.  He  took  him, 
and  was  going  to  send  him  to  jail,  but  he  begged 
that  he  might  go  to  a  certain  bouse,  to  obtain 
security.  While  he  was  riding  aide  by  side  with  the 
constable,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped 
across  the  line,  then  turned  and  cursed  them,  and 
told  them  to  do  their  worst.  I  afterward  heard 
that  the  alcalde  put  him  in  the  calaboose  for  mis- 
conduct at  our  meeting,  but  for  the  truth  of  the 
statement  I  can  not  vouch. 

I  passed  on  holding  quarterly  meeUngs  every 
week,  till  we  came  to  our  last  camp  meeting,  which 
was  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Grind  Stone  ford 
into  the  Choctaw  nation.  The  week  preceding  this 
meeting  our  beloved  brother  Axley  returned  from 
Louisiana  to  the  Mississippi  territory.  He  met  us 
at  William  Foster's.  When  he  went  to  Louisiaoa 
he  wag  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  but  his  flesh  had 
since  fallen  off,  and  be  looked  quite  diminutive.  Hia 
clothes  were  worn  ont,  and  when  he  saw  bis  brethren 
he  could  not  talk  for  weeping.  The  people  soon 
clothed  him,  his  health  became  restored,  his  spirita 
21 
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raviTed,  aotl  bo  came  to  the  camp-grouad  ia  pretty 
good  order.  The  congregation  was  unusiuilljr  large 
for  that  cotuitry,  and  gome  of  them  eplendidlj 
dnmed.  He  preached  the  first  Bermon,  aad  de- 
dumed  earnestly  against  superfluous  omamenta,  and 
the  passiouB,  pride  and  vanity  which  occasion    them. 

!niere  was  a  Madame  Tumbull  in  the  congregation 
with  a  gaj  daughter.  Brother  Azley  perceived,  hy 
her  movements  with  her  servants,  that  she  was 
offended,  and  about  leaving  the  camp-ground.  He 
followed  her  to  her  carriage,  made  some  apologies 
and  invited  her  to  come  hack  the  next  day.  The 
meeting  went  on  during  the  aftemooD  and  night 
much  as  usual.  The  preachers  had  great  liber^  in 
preaching,  the  congregations  were  edified,  and  sinners 
were  awakened  and  converted  to  God. 

The  Sabbath  morning  was  clear  and  Berene.  Our 
prayer  meetings  commenced  at  an  early  hour,  and 
•mae  crowned  with  abundant  blessings.  Brother 
Alley  preached  the  first  sermon.  The  congregation 
was  large,  and  made  a  splendid  appearance.  Madame 
Tamboll  according  to  promise  was  present  with  her 
hnsband.  They  were  very  orderly  during  service  till 
the  preacher  was  about  half  through.  Brother  Axley 
was  on  hiii  favorite  theme,  the  pride  and  vain-glory 
of  the  people  of  that  territory,  and  to  use  one  of 
Bishop  Asbury's  phrases,  "  God  enabled  him  to 
speak  strong  words,"  and  be  became  truly  eloqacnt. 

Saddenly,  Esq.  Tumbull  rose  and  told  him  to  stop 
tin  be  should  speak  a  few  words.     I  left  the  stand 
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nd  went  to  the  Esquire,  and  ordered  him,  in  %  com- 
msnding  tone  of  Toioe,  to  take  his  seat,  infonning 
hiffl  that  tbe  meeting  was  not  appointed  for  him  to 
preach.  He  made  a  loir  bow  and  said  he  was  well 
aware  of  that,  and  sat  down,  but  before  I  reached  my 
seat,  was  np  again,  hallooing  at  the  top  of  hie  voice, 
"  Mr.  I^eacher,  Mr.  Preacher,  stop,  and  let  me  speak 
a  few  words."  I  went  to  him  the  second  time,  and 
poshing  him  off  the  seat,  commanded  him  to  be  silent. 
As  I  looked  toward  the  stand  I  saw  tbe  preacher  was 
crying  and  the  congregation  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  Ssqoire  was  soon  np  again  orying,  "Esquire 
Lewis,  Esqoire  Lewis,  assist  here  to  take  this  man 
out  of  the  pulpit — he  is  insulting  the  congregation." 
Lewis,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  him.  The 
preacher  stopped  back  and  sat  down  weeping. 

liorenzo  Dow  was  lying  in  his  tent  sick.  When  he 
saw  the  congregation  was  beyond  my  control,  he  rose 
and  came  into  the  pulpit.  After  standing  and  look- 
ing orer  the  people  a  few  moments,  be  ordered  them, 
with  authority,  to  hush  and  take  thoir  seats.  In  less 
than  five  minutes  they  were  all  quiet,  and  he  began 
to  talk  about  the  American  Bevolution.  This  led 
him  to  take  a  summary  view  of  the  British  colonies, 
in  North  America,  their  first  settlements  and  their 
long  prosperity.  He  then  touched  handsomely  on 
the  relation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country.  This  led  him  to  explain  what  gave  rise  to 
the  American  Bevolution.  He  thea  gave  us  a  con- 
cise history  of  the  war  and  its  final  termination. 
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ahowing  at  the  same  Ume,  what  we  had  gained  V^ 
the  ReTolntion,  sajing  m  vere  nov  the  happiest 
people  OD  the  globe.  Here  he  became  animated, 
enlarging  upon  onr  civil  and  religknu  libertrf.  He 
proceeded  to  remark  that  when  God  oonfers  great 
privileges  on  a  nation,  he  holds  her  reapomrible  tat 
all  she  enjoys,  and  that  where  great  privileges  are 
abused,  sometimes  the;  are  tamed  into  the  heaviest 
corses.  He  stated  man;  facts  to  show  that  we  were 
abusing  the  Divine  favor— he  repeated  the  Coostita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  showed  there  was  a 
bright  analog;  between  that  Gonstitntaon  and  the  snn. 
As  the  Eun  keeps  ever;  pisaet  and  satellite  in  its 
own  orbit,  so  the  CoostitntioQ  keeps  evei;  state  and 
territor;  in  order  and  harmony.  He  described  die 
prerogatives  and  duties  of  all  officers,  from  the  Free- 
dent  down  to  the  jnstice  of  the  peace.  He  repeated 
the  oath  of  office — that  which  binds  each  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  state 
or  territory  in  which  the  officer  lives.  I'nniuag  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  he  showed  what  it  had  done  and 
was  doing  for  the  United  States.  He  showed  the  won- 
derful doings  of  Methodist  preachers,  their  lives  and 
sacrifices;  that  the;  were  good  cititens,  a]wa;s 
prompt  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  were  doing 
more  now  for  their  coontr;  than  an;  other  body  of 
men  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  an;  man  who 
would  interrupt  a  Methodist  preacher  while  in  the 
discharge  of  du^  in  his  high  office,  was  a  mean,  low- 
lived Boonndre),  and  that  ao;  Esqnire  that  would  do 
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80  wu  B  perjured  Tillain.  He  repeated  the  oath  of 
office,  and  then  referred  to  the  circumstance  that 
had  jnst  taken  place  before  their  eyes,  and  asked 
what  waa  their  prospect  in  the  Miasiesippi  territory, 
while  they  kept  perjnred  vill^Dq  in  office. 

The  angry  Esquire  did'nt  say,  "Mr.  Preacher, 
stop;"  bnt  sat  with  bis  head  down,  took  his  family 
and  left,  saying,  as  he  walked  alowly  along,  "I  always 
was  a  fool,  and  I  woald  not,  for  fire  hnndred  dollars, 
have  come  to  this  place  to-day." 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  meeting  dosed  well.  Lorenzo 
gave  us  his  valedictory,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 
The  preachers  all  went  to  their  work,  being  refreshed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit 

I  now  took  my  leave  of  my  friends  In  the  terri- 
tory. This  I  now  regard  as  the  greatest  blunder  in 
my  whole  life.  I  onght  not  to  have  left  the  territory. 
I  grieved  the  pious  spirits  of  my  friends  in  that  coun- 
try, while  leaving  them  in  the  midst  of  prosperity.  I 
grieved  the  godly  spirits  of  both  the  bishops,  and  in 
some  degree  incurred  their  displeasure,  and  worse 
than  all,  I  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  and  lost  the  com- 
forts of  religion,  which  I  did  not  recover  for  many 
years. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


COUFERESCE  — 180 


Jdbt  as  I  wu  preparing  to  leare  the  territory,  an 
aSur  took  place  betveea  some  white  men  and  the 
Ghootaw  nation,  irhich  rendered  it  extremely  dan- 
geroQB  for  any  traveler  to  pass  through  the  Choctaw 
eoontry.     The  case  waa  ag  foUows : 

A  white  man  kept  a  whisky-house  near  the  Choc- 
taw line,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  selliog  whisky  to  the 
Indians,  contrary  to  law.  On  a  certain  day,  some 
of  the  Indians  became  drank,  and  behaved  very 
mdely.  One  Indian  was  bo  much  intoxicated  that 
he  became  entirely  helpless.  While  he  lay  in  this 
eonditioii,  they  wonnded  him  pretty  severely.  The 
next  day,  he  became  sober  and  demanded  of  the 
whisky-man  an  explanation.  The  man  told  him  be 
had  been  drunk  and  behaved  badly.  He  replied, 
'*YoQno  right  sell  me  whisk,"  and  pat  off  saying,  "I 
see  you  'gin."  He  returned  in  a  few  days  with  sev- 
eral Indians,  and  made  an  attempt  to  bum  the  house. 
I  GUI  not  give  all  the  particulars,  but  one  or  two 
Indians  were  killed.  The  chiefs  resolved  they  would 
have  life  for  life,  and  we  were  not  certain  but  that 
some  travelers  would  be  murdered  if  they  attempted 
to  pass  through  the  Choctaw  nation. 
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Oar  GovernmeDt  sent  a  depot;  to  try  to  xaakt 
peace,  bat  tre  irere  ready  before  be  returned,  and 
concladed  we  vonld  renture.  James  Axley,  Bicbard 
BrowDiDg,  Jobn  Traverse,  Jedediab  M'Mean,  and  my- 
self met  at  Mr.  Jonea's,  prepared  oar  old  clotb  tent, 
laid  in  the  best  store  of  provisioDS  we  could  procare, 
and  early  the  next  morning  took  the  road  toward 
NasbviUe.  We  kept  a  close  look-ont  for  Indians  all 
day,  but  saw  none.  In  tbe  evening  we  left  the  trail, 
went  down  into  «  deep,  low  ravine,  kindled  a  fire  and 
cooked  oar  sapper,  then  put  the  fire  oat  again,  tied 
our  horses  to  trees  close  by— had  prayers  and  weut 
to  our  lodgings,  tansting  iu  the  Lord.  I  lay  with  a 
tomahawk  ander  my  head.  Tbe  Lord  preserved  as, 
and  we  were  brought  in  peace  and  safety  to  see  the 
light  of  another  day. 

We  bad  not  traveled  far  before  we  met  our  old 
friend  Foster.  He  was  our  embassador  sent  on  to 
make  peace.  He  was  glad  to  see  us,  and  told  as  that 
all  was  well,  and  that  we  might  travel  in  safety,  which 
relieved  us  from  all  oar  fears.  We  traveled  upward 
of  forty  miles,  and  camped  a  little  before  sundown. 
A  little  while  afterward,  about  dark,  a  company  of 
Indians  came  on  and,  encamping  just  on  tbe  other 
side  of  the  little  valley,  came  over  to  our  tent  to  get 
fire,  turned  out  their  horses,  which  we  discovered 
were  loaded  with  long  kegs,  swung  across  them, 
which  we  supposed  were  filled  with  whisky.  Several 
of  them  returned  to  our  tent  in  a  short  time.  Yf^M 
gave  them  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  oonra^^^ 
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with  them  as  well  u  we  could  by  Bigns.  They  ap- 
peared friendly,  returned  to  their  camp,  and  when  we 
sung  hymnB,  they  sang  Indian  songs.  They  kept  np 
singing  and  hallooing  nearly  all  night.  We  thought 
they  were  drunk,  and  that  we  should  be  in  danger 
before  daylight.  I  lay  with  my  tomahawk  under  my 
head,  and  slept  but  little.  Toward  day  they  went  to 
Bleep  and  all  became  quiet.  By  this  time  John  Trav- 
erse became  very  sick  with  what  is  now  called  typhoid 
fever.  Kest  morning  he  could  not  stand  alone.  We 
ate  our  breakfast,  saddled  our  horses,  uid  lifted  him 
into  his  saddle.  The  poor  man  rode  aH  day.  We 
lifted  him  off  at  dinner-time,  set  him  on  again,  and 
passed  on  till  night.  In  this  way  we  traveled  all  the 
way  through  to  Franklin,  Davidson  county,  Ten- 
nessee, near  Nashville.  Nothing  very  materia]  took 
place  during  this  journey.  We  procured  a  lodging- 
place  for  our  sick  brother  Traverse,  and  employed  a 
good  physician  to  attend  him.  We  tarried  all  night 
with  the  Rev.  Lewis  Garret.  The  next  day  I  rode 
to  the  Rev.  Green  Hill's,  the  place  where  conference 
was  to  meet.  Here  I  met  Bishop  Asbury  and  Bishop 
H'Kendree.  I  had  known  elder  M'Kendree  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  traveled  with  him  hundreds  of 
miles — now  he  was  ordained  a  bishop.  I  could  see 
no  change  in  the  man.  Bishop  Asbury  appeared 
much  displeased  with  me  for  leaving  the  territory. 
He  lectured  me  pretty  severely.  I  wept  freely,  but 
tried  to  bear  it  patiently.  The  two  bishops  took  mo 
into  a  room  by  oorselves,  and  requested  me  to  give 
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them  a  detuled  acoonnt  of  every  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened of  importance  daring  the  year.  I  endeavored 
to  do  BO  in  a  foithfol  acoonnt  of  my  deportment, 
labors  in  ib.«  polpit,  and  adminiBtrstion  of  Discip- 
line. 

The  biahops  irere  in  fine  health  and  epiritB.  Bishop 
Asbory  opened  the  conference  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tares,  singiDg  and  prayer,  and,  according  to  his  nsual 
practice,  gave  os  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  relig- 
ions duties. 

As  the  GonfereDce  was  held  in  the  country,  it  vraB 
not  convenient  for  the  people  to  accommodate  the 
preachers  and  the  visitors  in  their  own  houses — Uiere- 
fore  they  connected  a  camp  meeting  with  the  confer- 
ence and  accommodated  the  preachers  in  their  tents. 
The  camp-ground  was  large  and  the  tents  were  very- 
fine,  which  gave  a  novel  and  interesting  appearance. 

The  conference  met  in  the  meeting-house,  and  we 
preached  on  the  camp-ground.  Beligious  exercisea 
went  OQ  without  any  interraption.  There  were 
preachers  enough  present  to  fill  the  pulpit  and  work 
in  the  altar  without  calling  on  any  members  of  the 
conference. 

The  conference  business  went  on  in  peace  and  har- 
mony for  the  first  three  days,  bat  on  the  fourth  day 
our  troubles  began.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in 
1808  the  General  conference  authorised  the  annaal 
conference  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  re- 
gard to  slavery.  We  were  sitting  here  in  a  slave 
itat«,  and  we  had  to  more  with  a  great  deal  of  caa- 
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tion.  Bat  the  ^nestion  mast  b«  net  vithmit  dodging, 
and  the  state  of  the  Church  required  it  at  our  hand. 

In  the  first  place  ve  appointed  a  jodiciooB  com- 
mittee to  take  the  eabjeet  under  aeriooB  eonsideratioD 
and  report  thereon.  It  was  done  in  dne  time,  bat 
when  the  report  was  read  it  did  not  meet  die  riews  of 
the  eonferenoe,  and  a  long,  weary,  and  warm  debate 
ennied,  in  which  WiUiMn  Burke,  Samnel  Parker, 
Learner  Blackman,  Robert  Cload,  and  others  took  part. 
Burke  was  now  in  his  zenith,  and  he  was  thought 
to  be  the  master-spirit  of  the  conference.  The; 
finally  condemned  the  repvt  and  laid  it  aaide. 

Bishop  Asbury  saw  we  were  not  likely  to  come  to 
any  conclusion.  He  offered  his  services  to  write  mlea 
for  na.  The  next  morning  he  presented  his  paper; 
but  we  disliked  it  more  than  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee.  Bishop  ftTKendree  opposed  it;  took  the  floor 
and  made  several  speeches  against  it.  Bishop  Ashnry 
looked  very  pleasant,  smiled,  drew  his  pen  across  his 
paper,  finally  threw  it  away,  and  left  us  to  do  our 
own  bnsinesa  in  oar  own  way. 

We  labored  long  and  bard,  bnt  we  were  a  good  deal 
like  the  laboring  mountain  that  broaght  forth  a  moose. 
Slavery  had  given  the  Church  much  trouble  previous 
to  this  time ;  it  has  been  giving  trouble  &om  that  day 
to  this,  and  it  will  continue  to  give  us  trouble  while 
there  is  a  slaveholder  in  the  Church. 

In  many  respects  this  was  a  very  delightfiil  confer- 
ence, but  a  gloomy  one  to  me.  Adversity  had  spread 
her  raven  wings  over  my  future  prospects.     Here  I 
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met  my  belored  brother  Benjtunin,  and  parted  mth 
him  for  the  last  time.  Good  Bishop  M'Ke&dree,  who 
saw  that  the  cup  of  trembling  was  in  my  hand,  was 
the  only  one  that  came  to  my  relief.  He  appointed 
me  in  charge  of  the  Nasbnlle  circuit.  I  told  him  if 
it  met  with  his  views,  I  wonld  rather  go  to  another 
circait  Bishop  Asbury  thought  this  was  a  Providea- 
ttal  act,  for  he  had  another  place  where  I  was  mors 
needed;  Ker.  B.  R  Roberts  was  then  traveling  West 
Wheeling  circuit  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  Bishop 
had  appointed  him  to  Fell's  Point  station  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  had  left  West  Wbeeling  vacant,  to 
be  supplied  from  the  Western  conference.  This  day  ^ 
the  Bishop  received  a  letter  from  brother  Roberts 
informing  him  that  he  could  not  go  to  Baltimore,  and 
assigned  hia  reasons;  namely,  his  temporal  business 
demanded  his  attention  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  he  could  not  sustain  himself  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more and  meet  the  views  of  the  people. 

The  Bishop,  however,  seemed  determined  he  should 
go  to  Baltimore,  and  appointed  me  to  take  his  place. 
He  wrote  a  short  letter  to  brother  Roberts,  but  it  was 
the  moat  severe  letter  I  ever  read  from  any  bishop  to 
a  minister. 

The  conference  closed  in  great  peace  and  harmony. 
The  preachers  started  to  their  several  fields  of  labor 
in  fine  spirits,  but  I  left  Liberty  Hill  with  a  heavy 
heart.  I  went  in  company  with  William  Bnrke,  Caleb 
Cloud,  and  William  Houston.  They  were  full  of  life 
and  animation,  acting  sometimes  more  like  men  of 
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the  irorid  thui  clergymen.  Little  did  the;  k&ow  the 
condition  of  iny  mind — "every  heart  knoweth  ite  owd 
bitterness,  and  a  strasger  meddleth  oot  with  its  joys." 
I  passed  on  through  Kentucky,  meeting  old  firie&ds 
here  and  there.  They  all  seemed  glad  to  see  me, 
wishing  me  God-speed.  They  loved  me,  aad  I  loved 
them.  I  was  very  thankful  to  my  heavenly  Father 
when  I  was  alone,  and  by  reading,  praying,  and  think- 
ing I  tried  to  regulate  my  heart.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  I  sucoeeded  nearly  to  my  own  satis- 
&ction.  I  felt  that  old  things  had  passed  away,  and 
that  all  things  had  become  new. 


ELLIS— H'BLROT. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

WSST  VHEELIHQ  CIBODIT— ISIS. 

I  ABRITBD  in  St.  Clairaville  abont  siinset,  m  the 
the  month  of  October,  1808,  the  center  of  my  new 
field  of  I&bor.  I  had  jnst  passed  two  very  ereDtfiil 
years — ^years  of  great  trial,  and  perhaps  the  severest 
I  ever  passed  through  during  my  life.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  they  were  years  of  great  prosperity  in  the 
Chorch,  and  great  peace  in  my  own  soul.  In  the 
world  I  have  tribulation,  but  in  Christ  I  have  peace. 

I  put  up  with  brother  Hall,  a  local  preacher.  He 
received  me  very  kindly,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  I  came  there  for,  and  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
He  might  have  had  some  fears  that  I  was  an  impostor. 
The  next  day  the  Rev.  Michael  Ellis  preached  there. 
I  was  introduced  to  him,  but  he  did  not  ask  me  to 
preach.  As  the  Methodists  had  no  meeting-house  he 
preached  in  a  private  house — a  very  good  sermon, 
closed  the  meeting,  and  told  them  I  would  preach  in 
the  court-house  at  early  candle-light. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  Rev.  Archibald  M'Elroy, 
for  the  first  time;  a  man  of  but  little  learning, 
rough  manners,  giant  mind,  and  an  honest  heart. 
I  was  introduced  to  Jacob  Myers,  Robert  Dent,  and 
a  host  of  genteel-looking  men,  who  all  seemed  at 
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a  loss  to  onderBtand  mj  bnsmess  in  that  plsoe.  I 
had  simply  told  brother  Hall  that  I  had  come  to 
ride  that  circnit.  He  seemed  to  thick  it  was  ont  of 
tlie  question  for  brother  Roberta  to  be  removed,  and 
Buppoeed  that  X  was  going  to  take  the  place  of  the 
young  preacher,  Benedict  Burgess,  but  thej  all 
flocked  ont  to  hear  me  {»^acb — both  saint  and  sin> 
ner — and  crowded  the  eoort-hoase  to  overflowing. 
I  fell  80  far  beneath  the  filoqnent  brother  B^berts, 
that  I  believe  they  went  away  dissatisfied.  I  had 
no  plan  of  the  circuit,  and  inquired  where  I  might 
find  brother  Roberts.  They  coold  not  tell  me,  bat 
said  be  had  boarded  with  Mr.  Worldly,  an  uncle  to 
his  wife.  I  rode  on  to  Worldly**— brother  Roberts 
was  not  there.  He  was  gone  to  the  place  where 
he  formerly  lived,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania.  I 
asked  Mr.  Worldly  if  I  could  stay  all  night.  He 
answered,  that  depended  on  my  good  behavior.  I 
told  him  I  would  try  to  behave  myself — but  tbooght 
it  a  rough  answer  to  a  stranger. 

I  soon  perceived  that  I  had  to  go  through  another 
fiery  ordeaL  They  began  to  apprehend  that  Roberts 
was  going  to  leave,  and  that  I  was  to  be  their 
preacher,  and  they  did  not  like  it.  I  went  on, 
preached  several  times  in  different  places,  till  I  met 
brother  Roberts.  I  went  to  William  Rouse's,  one 
of  the  preaching-places,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
congregation,  Roberts  stepped  into  the  house.  I 
thought  I  never  saw  a  more  interesting  countenance. 
He  advanced  toward  me,  I  met  him  promptly,  and 
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we  shook  handB.  He  Baid,  "  I  sappose  this  is  brother 
Young — my  name  is  Roberta."  He  introduced  me 
to  his  wife.  After  we  had  chatted  a  few  minates, 
I  handed  him  a  letter  from  Bishop  Asburj.  It  was 
evident  hia  mind  was  much  agitated  while  reading. 
He  told  me  if  I  wished  I  could  read  it  I  thought 
it  rather  severe.  The  congregation  collected,  I 
preached,  brother  Koberts  closed,  and  we  bad  a  very 
good  class  meeting.  I  thought  be  felt  pretty  much 
determined  not  to  go;  but  be  gave  me  the  piau  of 
the  circuit.  This  was  the  first  time  we  ever  met; 
notwithstanding  we  were  both  sunoonded  by  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  try  men's  souls,  yet  we 
parted  in  great  friendship.  Our  kindred  spirits 
mingled  into  one,  while  we  gave  each  other  the 
parting  hand — and  we  remained  firm  friends  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

I  plainly  saw  my  situation  was  any  thing  but 
pleasant;  but  I  was  determined  to  go  on,  trusting 
in  the  living  God,  and  take  the  advice  of  Cromwell 
to  his  soldiers,  "  Trust  in  God,  and  keep  your 
powder  dry."  I  found  my  circuit  large,  including 
the  whole  of  Belmont,  JeffersoQ,  and  Harrison  coun- 
ties. The  membership  were  numerous,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done.  I  had  no 
colleague  but  brother  James  Wilson,  who  belonged 
to  the  Baltimore  conference,  and  would  hare  to  leave 
soon.  I  commenced  my  regular  labors  the  next 
Sabbath  day,  in  St.  Clairsville,  to  a  very  oumerons 
congregation,    not  above  one-third  of  which  could 
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get  into  the  hotue.  The  Ber.  Cileb  Himplirey, 
and  his  smiftble  dKoghter  Bath,  aeoompuued  me  to 
that  place. 

This  waB  to  my  booI  a  delightful  day.  In  tbe 
erening,  brother  M'Elroy  preached  in  the  court- 
honse.  The  next  daj  I  spent  in  Tieidng  the  Sock, 
Bome  of  them  gave  me  the  cold  ihonlder,  others 
gaTe  indieatioDB  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  a  hear^ 
▼elcome  to  their  houses  and  pulpits. 

I  spent  this  week  between  8t  Clairsrille  and  Hope- 
well meeting-hooM,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
month  of  Indian  Short  creek,  preaching  almost  erery 
day,  and  risiting  from  house  to  house.  My  heavenly 
Master  gave  me  a  good  week.  I  preached  on  Sun- 
day at  eleven  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening.  I  met 
Lorenso  Dow.  He  preached  that  day  in  Wheeling, 
and  having  heard  that  I  preached  at  Hopewell,  rode 
ten  miles,  through  a  dreadful  snow-Btorni,  to  meet 
me.  After  he  had  peached  a  short  sermon  for  me, 
we  went  to  a  house  near  the  church,  and  sat  Bp 
nearly  all  night.  We  dwelt  largely  on  what  we  had 
passed  throagh,  expatiated  with  much  comfort  on 
our  present  circumstances,  and  with  the  hesitancy 
becoming  ahort-Bighted  mortals,  conversed  on  oar 
future  prospects.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the  Ohio 
river  and  rode  to  John  Spahr's,  sen.,  where  I  found 
a  large,  flourishing  family.  The  old  gentleman  was 
a  widower.  He  had  two  sons  and  seven  daughters 
living,  one  dead.  He  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  blessed  with  a  benevolent  heart. 
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Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  ssir  mj  beloved  Ruth, 
irho  sfiervard  became  mj  wife.  I  became  verj 
much  Kttftcbed  to  the  family  on  my  first  Tisit.  I 
met  with  Peggy  Dow,  much  to  oar  omtnal  comfort — 
we  spent  two  days  together,  and  parted  to  meet  no 
more. 

I  crossed  the  river  and  resomed  my  labors, 
spending  moat  of  this  week  between  Hopewell  and 
SteabenTille.  I  met  with  a  number  of  large  and 
floniiahing  societies  within  this  week.  In  Stenben- 
Tille  we  had  ito  80<ne^,  there  were  a  few  scattering 
Methodists  there,  bnt  thej  were  not  (n^anised  into 
a  class. 

I  had  put  up  with  an  old  man  under  the  bill  by  the 
name  of  Barnabas  Lucas,  whoso  occupation  was 
dressing  deer-skins  and  making  gloves.  Although 
I  had  been  acquainted  with  many  good  men,  I 
believe  I  never  knew  a  better  man  than  he.  His 
house  became  my  home  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Here  I  passed  another  inquisition.  They  appeared  to 
want  my  whole  history — how  long  I  had  preached; 
what  appointments  I  had  filled  ;  whether  I  had  been 
in  charge,  or  was  only  a  junior  preacher,  etc. 

Next  day,  I  reconnoitered  the  town,  to  see  bow  the 
land  lay.  I  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
people,  and  left  the  town  pretty  well  satisfied.  I  rode 
thirteen  miles  to  old  Jacob  Neisleas,  a  very  singular 
man,  who  was  dressed  like  a  beggar,  though  he  had 
accumulated  a  very  large  property.  He  had  stored 
his  mind  well  with  nseiul  knowledge,  but  was  quite 
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eocentric,  and,  ai  times,  appeared  a  littla  deranged. 
I  often  tbongfat  it  might  liave  been  firom  w i"'"g  « 
too  &ee  use  of  ardent  spirits.  I  was  treated  like  a 
prince. 

The  next  day,  I  preached  at  Hale's  meeting-hocBe, 
to  a  large  congregation,  and  had  an  excellent  meet- 
ing. I  bad  now  reached  the  uordiem  part  of  mj 
circuit,  preaching  every  day,  and,  sometimes,  holding 
prayer  meetings  at  night,  and  endeavoring  to  do  the 
work  of  a  Methodist  preacher  in  every  particular, 
both  great  and  small.  On  Saturday  night,  I  oam« 
roDnd  to  Holmes's  meeting-house,  on  Indian  Short 
creek. 

At  our  last  annual  conference,  the  West  Wheeling 
circuit,  belonging  to  the  Baltimore  conference,  was 
transferred  to  the  Western  conference;  and  vhile  that 
circuit  remained  in  the  Baltimore  conference,  Thorn- 
ton Fleming  was  presiding  elder,  and  Robert  B.  Bob- 
erts  circuit  preacher,  on  the  West  Wheeling  circuit. 
After  the  transfer  alluded  to,  James  Quinn  was  pre- 
siding elder,  and  Jacob  Young  preacher,  on  the  above- 
named  circuit. 

Brotlter  Fleming  and  brother  Roberts,  at  this  time, 
held  their  lost  quarterly  meeting  before  they  left  the 
(urcuit,  which  meeting  I  attended.  Brother  Fleming 
appeared  to  be  very  much  diasatisSed  with  the  b^ns- 
fer,  and  complained  heavily  of  Bishop  Asbnry,  say- 
ing, "This  is  a  high-handed  measure.  It  is  high 
Episcopacy,  and  I  never  subscribed  to  that  form  of 
Episcopacy;  for  oar  Episcopacy  is  low  Episcopacy." 
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He  tnmed  and  looked  at  me  vitli  an  angry  coonte- 
n«ice,  Baying,  "Brother  Toang,  I  want  information." 
I  replied,  "Well,  sir,  I'll  give  it  to  yoo,  if  I  am 
able."  He  then  said,  "Well,  I  know  the  circuit  is 
transferred  from  the  Baltimore  to  the  Western  con- 
ference." I  replied,  "That  is  all  the  information  I 
can  give  yon,  with  the  exception  of  one  item.  I  am 
sent  by  Bishop  Asbury  to  travel  this  circuit."  Here 
the  dialogue  ended.  He  kneeled  down  abruptly, 
and  said,  "Father  Ellis,  pray."  I  looked  across  the 
house,  and  saw  one  of  the  most  Tenerable  forma  I 
ever  beheld  in  all  my  life.  He  was  a  large  man,  with 
a  very  white  head,  and  a  masculine  voice  and  appear- 
ance. He  kneeled  down  and  prayed  as  though  the 
kingdom  of  G-od  was  coming  with  power.  This  was 
the  venerable  Michael  Ellis.  He  asked  liia  good 
Maker  to  deliver  us  from  monarchy.  This  sentence 
in  his  prayer  made  me  a  little  mischievous,  for  he  was 
praying  to  be  delivered  from  a  thing  that  had  no 
existence  among  us.  I  fctt  very  strange,  indeed, 
being  a  young  man  in  a  strange  land,  and  under, 
what  was  to  me,  a  strange  kind  of  presiding  elder. 
However,  I  resolved  to  make  the  very  best  I  could  of 
my  circumstances. 

I  completed  my  first  round,  and  was  well  pleased 
with  my  field  of  labor,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
the  people  were  well  pleased  with  me.  My  prospect 
for  a  prosperous  year  was  very  good.  About  this 
time,  my  colleague  came  on.  He  made  a  very  indif- 
ferent appearance.     His   clothes   were  ragged  and. 
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dirtj.  He  was  a  very  jtmng  man,  and  a  Tflrj  igno- 
raitt  one.  The  people  pitied  him,  took  him  to  Cadis, 
and  clothed  him  veil  from  head  to  foot.  He  soon 
began  to  conduct  himself  improperly,  and  the  pre- 
siding elder  dismissed  him,  and  sent  him  home. 
Shortly  after  this,  our  first  quarterly  meeting  came 
on.  Our  presiding  elder,  Rer.  James  Qoinn,  ap- 
peared to  live  and  preach  like  a  primitive  erangelist. 
We  soon  had  rerirals  at  nearly  all  onr  preaching- 
places.  We  had  hnt  feir  meeting-hooees,  and  were 
compelled  to  preach  in  private  houses.  In  St  Clairs- 
rille  and  Steubcnville,  we  preached  in  the  court- 
houses. At  Stenbenville,  vas  an  old  log  court-house, 
up  stairs.  The  celebrated  Obadiah  Jennings,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawjer  of  tliat  place,  was  nearly  always 
present.  He  generally  took  his  seat  close  by  my 
stand,  and  seemed  to  drink  in  every  word.  His 
father  was  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  and  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  tbat  Church,  but  he  professed  no  relig- 
ion. Through  the  course  of  this  winter,  God  power- 
fully converted  his  soul.  Although  he  was  making 
thousands  of  dollars  at  his  practice,  as  soon  as  he 
became  pious,  he  shut  up  his  law-books,  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  took  a  regular  theological 
course,  went  to  preaching,  and  labored  a  number  of 
years  with  great  success.  He  then  left  Ohio,  and 
took  charge  of  a  large  congregation  in  the  eity  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  a  man  of  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  and,  if  called  upon,  he  conld  defend  the  truth 
equal  to  any  one  of  his  day.     Having  served  his  God 
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fiiitUsny,  he  died  In  peaee,  tnd  puied  any  to  the 
paradise  of  God. 

We  held  onr  seeond  quarteriy  meeting  in  St.  Clura- 
ville  eonrt-honse.  Bers.  Miohael  Ellia  and  James 
QoiDD  held  forth  on  Saturday,  Sabbath,  and  Monday, 
to  great  advantage.  I  tmert  mnch  good  waa  done  in 
the  name  of  the  holy  child  Jesns.  I  had  a  preacher 
vith  me  by  the  name  of  Jamee  Watts.  In  the  aa- 
tnmn  of  tiiis  year,  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  sickness, 
and  was  likely  to  die.  Bat  he  recovered,  and  we 
traveled  in  the  Western  conference  several  years 
together,  after  which  he  retomed  to  the  Baltimore 
conference.  Although  be  was  not  a  great  man,  he 
was  truly  a  good  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and,  I 
trust,  is  now  shining  with  the  stars  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

I  labored  on,  with  considerable  success,  through 
this  severe  winter.  Spring  opened  early  and  very 
pleasant.  Baltimore  conference  held  its  session  in 
March,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  They  sent  me,  for 
colleague,  Bev.  Thomas  Church.  He  came  under 
the  impression  that  I  was  to  leave  the  circuit,  and 
he  to  take  charge.  He  had  received  an  impression 
OD  his  mind  that  I  was  to  go  to  Wills  creek.  He 
stopped  with  the  Spahr  family  on  his  way  to  the 
circnit,  and,  as  I  had  become  rather  a  favorite  in  that 
&mily,  it  gave  them  some  uneasiness  that  I  was  going 
so  far  away.  He  came  on,  and  met  me  at  Holmes's 
meetiug-honse,  and  handed  me  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Asbuiy.    I  opened  the  letter,  and  foond  that  I  was 
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to  Btay  on  the  (arcait,  and  Ch.nrch  ma  to  b»  the  jaaior 
prescher. 

The  next  morning,  I  gave  him  s  plaa  of  the  circuit, 
ud  we  worked  in  great  peace  and  haimonj.  He  wu 
an  eloquent  man,  and  hia  preaching  produced  a  good 
^ect  on  the  congregationa.  Aa  he  was  passing 
round,  acme  of  the  people  told  him  I  was  a  very  prond 
man— that  I  would  not  stay  with  the  poor  people,  bat 
put  up  all  the  time  with  the  rich ;  and,  as  he  was  an 
older  man  than  myself,  he  undertook  to  correct  me, 
telling  me  that  I  must  stay  wherever  I  preached.  I 
told  him,  promptly,  I  would  not;  that  I  would  risit 
the  people  as  far  as  practicable,  catechise  them,  and 
pray  with  tbcm,  but,  when  I  could  avoid  sleeping 
among  fleas  and  bed-bugs,  I  intended  to  do  it. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "you  are  wrong;  you  are  injuring 
your  uBofulaess.  I  intend  staying  wherever  I  preach, 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  dirty  or  clean,"  I  re- 
plied, "Very  well,  brother  Church;  do  juat  as  you 
please,  and  I  will  do  aa  I  please." 

He  went  on  very  resolutely — preached  at  a  certain 
place  where  they  were  very  dirty,  but  be  was  determ- 
ined to  reform  them,  and  make  them  live  as  Chris- 
tians ought  to  live.  He  took  the  old  people  out  into 
the  kitchen,  the  next  morning,  and  commenced  his 
lectures  with  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes ;  he  reproved 
the  old  lady  for  not  keeping  her  house  clean.  She, 
taking  it  as  an  insult,  departed,  leaving  the  preacher 
and  the  old  gentleman  by  themselves. 

The  old  gentleman  acknowledged  that  what  brother 
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CHiareh  said  was  trao— that  to  had  labored  l<»ig  to 
briog  about  a  better  atate  of  tbitigs  in  Iiis  hoose,  but 
had  not  aucoeedod — that  he  had  no  hope  of  reforma- 
tioD,  bat  intended  to  bear  it  patiently  to  the  end  of 
hia  life.  The  good  old  men  wept  together,  prayed, 
and  parted.  My  colleague  waa  a  man  of  firmnesa, 
and  determined  to  carry  out  what  he  had  taken  in 
hand. 

The  next  family  he  nndertook  to  reform,  were  very 
wealdiy,  bat  they  lived  in  a  desperate  style.  He 
oemmenced  the  work  of  reformation  aAer  the  coagre- 
^tion  had  all  reared;  but  here]^^ -met  with  one  a 
little  more  than  his  matdh,  who  pretty  soon  talked 
him  out  of  Goontenance,  advising  him  to  mind  his 
own  buaineBB,  and  assured  him  that  she  would  mind 
here.  The  family  were  very  numerous,  and  having 
become  highly  incensed  against  the  old  preacher,^ 
tried  to  injure  him  by  raising  false  reports,  bat  thej 
could  not  sustain  any  thing,  and  the  matter  went  off 
qnietly. 

The  good  old  man  learned  experience  by  the  things 
he  suffered.  We  held  many  two-days'  meetings, 
and  the  Lord  blessed  our  labors  in  a  most  singular 
manner.  Our  third  quarterly  meeting  came  on  in 
June.  Ber.  James  Qninn,  presiding  elder,  was  with 
ua  in  fine  health  and  spirits.  These  were  some  of 
the  best  days  of  James  Quinn — he  preached  with  great 
ability,  and  the  Lord  owned  his  labors.  This  was 
among  the  best  quarterly  meetings  I  ever  enjoyed. 
At  elereo  the  congregation  was  aansually  large.    It 
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fell  to  my  lot  to  preach.  We  retired  to  tlie  g 
the  people  appeared  to  weep  mnd  tremble  at  the  word. 
I  was  followed  b;  the  preaidiitg  elder;  Bct.  John 
Holmes  Invvgbt  np  dte  rear,  and  tiie  people  fell 
aronnd  him  like  men  elain  in  battle.  The  meet- 
ing closed  under  pleasing  circmnstances,  and  I  went 
on  mj  WBj  rejoidng  to  mj  next  appoinbnent. 

This  week  I  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  lady 
who  afterward  became  mj  wife.  Bj  living  near  the 
Lord,  reading  his  holy  word  in  private,  bating  and 
prayer,  I  became  folly  satisfied  it  was  my  dnty  to 
change  my  sitoation,  and  after  some  inquiry  I  thooght 
I  had  found  the  person  whom  God  intended  shonld  be 
my  companion  through  life.  She  was  of  a  good  fam- 
ily, and  had  embraced  religion  in  her  thirteenth 
year ;  from  that  time  till  she  became  my  wife,  she 
was  not  only  a  light,  but  a  burning  aud  a  shining 
light,  in  her  father's  family.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  Christians  of  a  high  order.  Her  father  was 
brought  up  among  the  Lutherans,  was  converted  to 
God  when  very  young,  and  was  among  the  first,  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  that  opened  their  doors 
to  receive  the  Methodist  itinerant.  His  house  was  a 
preaching-place  for  more  than  twenty  year«.  Here 
the  Lord's  servants  always  met  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Bishops  Asbury  and  Whatcoat  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  family,  and  when  the  house 
would  not  contain  the  congregation  they  would  retire 
to  a  large  ehn-tree,  that  stood  a  litUe  north  of  the 
dwelling-house,  where  the  Lord's  semnts  preached 
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the  oDsearchable  riclies  of  Christ  to  lutening  molti- 
tudes,  and  many,  verj  manj  siDners  were  converted 
on  this  consecrated  ground.  Finding  the  congrega- 
tion was  not  veil  accommodated  there,  ho,  vitb  the 
assistance  of  his  neighbors,  put  np  a  large  stone 
meeting-hoase  which  is  standing  at  this  day.  They 
had  many  camp  meetings  near  that  church,  aad  the 
Lord's  word  had  free  course  and  was  glorified.  These 
were  great  and  glorious  days.  "    ~^ 

Thornton  Fleming,  Daniel  Hitt,  Robert  E.  Roberts, 
Joseph  Shachleford,  Jacob  Gruber,  Andrew  Hemp- 
hill,  James  Quinn,  and  many-  otiiers,  preached  here. 
At  this  time  the  Spahr  family  were  very  numerous, 
and  very  respectable— they  were  blessed  with  plenty 
of  this  world's  goods,  and  it  appeared  to  be  their 
'  chief  joy  to  support  the  Church. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  quarterly  meeting,  I  vis^ 
ited  the  object  that  bad  gained  my  affections,  and 
submitted  my  proposition,  as  far  as  I  knew  my  own 
heart,  id  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  minister ;  and, 
after  a  suitable  time  for  deliberation,  she  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  name  of  my  intended  bride  was 
Ruth  Spahr;  and  atter  the  contract  was  entered 
into,  I  took  another  entire  round  on  my  circuit.  I 
then  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1809,  our  marriage  was  solemnised  by 
Rev.  William  Wilson.  Our  friends  and  neighbors  all 
appeared  to  be  well  pleased,  and  Heaven  seemed  to 
smile  on  our  union.  We  had  peace  of  conscience 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
28 
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About  this  time  I  received  m  letter  from  Bishop 
ABbnr;,  iaformiitg  me  that  he  -would  pass  through  mj 
circnit,  and  requesting  me  to  make  an  appointment 
for  him  at  St.  Clairsville  court-hoose.  I  complied 
with  the  reqsest,  and,  on  the  appointed  day,  started 
to  meet  him  in  Wheeling.  He  left  the  town  early  in 
the  morning,  and  I  met  him  half-way  between  Wheel- 
ing and  St.  Clairsville.  He  was  traveling  in  com- 
pany with  Rev.  Henry  Boem.  Asbory  was  in  fine 
health,  and  glad  to  see  me.  Boem  left  the  carriago 
and  mounted  my  horse,  while  I  took  my  seat  with  the 
Bishop.  We  rode  together  till  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  court-house.  I  drove  his  carriage  to  Rev.  Va- 
choal  Hall's,  put  up  his  horseii,  and  procured  him 
good  accommodations. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  took  a  notion  he  would  not 
preach  that  day.  I  rather  insisted — telling  him  the 
people  would  be  disappointed.  He  answered  me 
rather  harshly,  told  me  he  was  willing  to  be  my 
serrant,  but  that  he  would  be  no  man's  slave.  I  said 
no  more,  but  went  op  to  the  court-house,  and  did  the 
best  I  could.  After  dinner,  the  Bishop  went  on  his 
journey,  and  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

I  went  out  into  the  woods,  three  miles  west  of  St 
GlairBTillc,  and  with  the  help  of  the  friends  cleared 
ofT »  large  camp-ground,  opened  two  fine  springs,  and 
made  preparations  for  camp  meeting.  It  was  a  new 
thing,  as  there  never  had  been  camp  meeting  in  that 
part  of  the  world  before.  The  people  built  a  great 
many  wooden   tents,   large    uid   comfortable — they 
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began  to  assemble  on  Thursday.  Brother  James 
Quinn  was  there  ia  the  true  spirit  of  an  eTangeliBt. 
He  preached  the  opening  sermon.  It  tbs  attended 
■with  the  power  of  God  sent  down  from  heaven.  We 
had  but  little  ministerial  help,  and  we  did  not  need 
much,  for  we  had  bnt  little  time  to  preach.  The 
people  were  either  singing,  elionting,  or  praying, 
nearly  all  the  time.  We  held  the  meeting  five  or 
six  days.    We  suppose  there  were  a  hondred  coo- 


About  this  time  I  received  a  line  from  '. 
H'Kendree,  Informing  me  tii»f  as  he  was  to  pass 
through  that  p^t  of  the  country,  he  would  like  to  see 
me.  Accordingly,  I  met  him  at  a  place  called  Dod- 
ridge'a  Chapel,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Rev.  Thornton 
Fleming's  quarterly  meeting.  Here  the  Bishop 
preached  to  great  advantage  Saturday,  Sabbath,  and 
Monday. 

I  tried  to  preach  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  but 
was  completely  brushed,  and  it  was  very  unfortunate 
for  me.  My  wife  was  with  me,  and  she  had  never 
heard  me  bnt  two  or  three  times.  I  suppose  she  felt 
bad,  but  she  said  nothing.  I  wound  up  my  business 
on  the  circuit,  and  went  to  conference. 


■  t. 
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CHAPTER    XTII. 


O0B  confereoce  was  held  in  October  of  Uiis  je&r  in 
Cindanati.  There  vas  a  great  deal  of  bnsinesa  on 
hand,  and  much  of  it  was  of  a  very  nnpleasant  na- 
ture. M'Kendree  and  Aabury  were  both  present. 
They  made  out  to  keep  order;  bat,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  an  unprofitable  conference. 

I  was  reappointed  to  the  West  Wheeling  cirenit  in 
1809.  I  came  within  its  bounds  Saturday  night  about 
nine  o'clock,  preached  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  after- 
noon  rode  to  father  Spafar's.  My  wife  concluded  she 
would  live  at  her  father's  this  year,  which  greatly  in- 
creased my  labors.  The  circuit  was  very  large,  and 
I  had  to  cross  the  Ohio  river  every  two  weeks;  but, 
being  blessed  with  excellent  health,  I  performed  my 
labors  with  much  comfort. 

Nothing  new  or  strange  took  place  during  the  win- 
ter. In  the  spring  I  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore 
conference — 1810.  I  was  placed  on  what  was  then 
called  the  Ohio  circuit  William  Lambden  took  my 
place  on  West  Wheeling.  My  father-in-law  lived  on 
the  Ohio  circait,  and  we  were  at  home  without  the 
troablfl  of  moving.     All  things  appeu^d  to  work  to- 
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getber  for  onr  good.  Whether  ve  loved  God  as  ve 
ought  to  have  done  is  aoothor  matter.  This  vas  « 
very  pleasant  circtiit.  I  had  a  pleasant  colleagne,  the 
Rev.  John  West.  We  labored  together  in  great  har- 
mony, and  had  some  snccess,  bnt  not  near  as  mnoh  as 
ire  had  on  West  Wheeling.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Gmber 
vas  onr  presiding  elder.  He  was  a  litde  like  Jaoob 
of  old;  for  he  had  power  with  God  and  man — ^power 
with  God  in  prayer — power  with  man  in  his  sermon5-^~^v 
and  exhortations.  In  his  day  he  turned  many  to 
righteoaeness,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  now  shines  ia 
the  kingdom  of  his  Father  in-jtesren.  I  was  the 
jnnior  preacher,  and  k  fell  to  my  lot  to  class  Uie  chil- 
dren and  catechise  them;  and  some  of  them  are 
prominent  members  of  the  Church  at  this  day.  Onr 
'  first  quarterly  meeting  was  in  Washington,  Penn. 
We  had  some  few  conversions,  but  the  meeting  was 
inferior  to  each  as  I  had  been  used  to  in  the  west. 
On  this  circuit  I  became  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  very  excellent  men,  such  as  Ralph  Douglasa, 
John  M'Gully,  Abraham  M'CuUy,  Joseph  Morgan, 
Mordeeai  Morgan,  John  Bukey — aJl  of  Ohio  county,  in 
Virginia — Benjamin  M.  Mechio,  James  Shannon, 
Richard  Wells,  Eleander  Wells,  sen.,  etc.  These 
men  I  never  can  forget,  for  they  were  friends  to  me 
when  I  needed  friends. 

Our  second  quarterly  meeting  was  a  camp  meeting, 
held  on  the  waters  of  Short  creek,  Ohio  county,  Va. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  this  meeting.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  ministerial  help,  sad  onr  elder 
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exerted  himself  to  the  very  atmost  of  his  abilities. 
There  iras  good  done,  but  it  was  not  eqnsl  to  the 
Damp  meetmg  held  the  year  before  on  West  Wheeling 
eircnit.  The  rowdies  annoyed  ns  exceedingly.  They 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  hill-sides  round  about,  eoid 
sold  whisky,  brandy,  and  cider.  I  visited  and  con- 
rersed  with  them  till  I  foand  I  conld  accomplish  noth- 
ing in  that  way.  I  then  took  a  strong  man  with  me 
•nd  a  hammer,  went  to  their  tents,  knocked  in 
the  heads  of  their  casks,  and  spilled  their  Uquor  on 
the  ground.  We  had  a  delightful  time  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting;  a  great  many  joined  the  Church.  I 
labored  hard  during  the  few  Temaining  months  and 
had  some  little  success,  but  had  a  melancholy  and 
gloomy  winter.  The  Lord  gave  us  a  beantiful  son, 
and  took  him  away  in  a  few  hours.  My  sister-in-I&w, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Connely,  had  an  attack  of  winter  fever. 
We  strove  hard  to  save  her,  but  had  to  give  her  up. 
My  wife  was  taken  sick  about  the  same  time,  and  did 
not  recover  for  more  than  a  year.  My  last  quarterly 
meeting  was  a  melancholy  time.  I  had  a  short  time 
since  buried  my  son,  and  my  wife  was  lying  at  home 
sick.  I  closed  my  business  on  the  circuit  in  the  best 
manner  I  could,  and  started  to  conference,  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore  about  the  last  of  February.  I  crossed 
the  Mountains  and  went  on  through  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 

When  I  reached  the  city  of  Baltimore  I  appeared 
to  be  almost  in  a  new  world.  At  this  Ume  the  Balti- 
more conference  was  the  beet  in  the  connection.    It 
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ma  B«id,  by  Dr.  Fisk,  to  sit  like  a  qae«n  among  &a 
conferencee.  Here  I  became  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  ministerB,  sncli  as  Nelson  Reed,  Stephen  Q.  BoB- 
sel,  John  Pitts,  William  Ryland,  Joseph  Fry,  and 
Joshua  Wells.  These  were  men  of  Ood,  thoroagUy 
furnished  unto  every  good  work — workmen  that 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  Although  they  are  dead, 
they  still  speak.  We  had  a  most  delightful  confer- 
ence. Asbary  and  M'Kendree  filled  the  chair  altei^' 
nately  with  great  dignity, 

I  was  appointed  to  the  Redstone  circuit,  Ohio  dis- 
trict, Baltimore' conference,  1811^-J'acob  Oruber  my 
presiding  elder,  and  James  Wilson  my  colleague.  I 
rode  home  with  all  convenient  speed  and  found  my 
wife  Btill  sick.  I  rested  a  day  or  two,  and  then  started 
on  the  circuit.  I  commenced  my  labors  at  the  ReT. 
Chad  Ghalfinch's,  preaching  at  eleven  on  Saturday, 
where  a  revival  began  at  the  first  meeting.  On  Sat- 
urday night  I  preached  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  river,  near  Brownsville.  On  Sunday  morning 
in  Brownsville.  By  this  time  many  appeared  awak- 
ened to  their  lost  condition,  and  were  inquiring  their 
way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces  thitherward.  While  I 
was  visiting  from  house  to  house  I  found  the  people's 
expectations  were  very  high.  I  performed  my  first 
round  in  four  weeks,  preached  upward  of  thirty  ser- 
mons, and  met  a  great  many  classes. 

It  seemed  to  me,  after  I  performed  my  first  round, 
that  I  was  a  new  man,  both  in  body  and  mind.  I 
had  no  difficult  in  preaching  or  meeting  olass — had 
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nothing  to  do  bat  open  my  month  and  words  Sowed 
ont  liko  water  running  down  bill.  I  r^ard  this  as 
the  best  year  of  my  ministerial  labors  and  life.  The 
iMHiference  year  began  well,  continaed  well,  and  wound 
op  to  the  glory  of  God.  Our  four  quarterly  meet- 
ings were  attended  with  signal  displays  of  the  Divine 
power  in  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  sinners. 
Oar  presiding  elder  appeared  quite  on  the  enburbe  of 
'  l(eaTen.  My  colleague  enjoyed  much  of  the  Dirine 
presence,  and  preached  with  great  Buccees.  We  held 
many  two  days'  meetings,  watch-nights,  and  love- 
feasts — all  owned  and  blessed  by  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church. 

Onr  first  camp  meeting  was  held  in  June,  near 
Martin's  Chapel,  on  Crooked  run.  We  held  it  long 
and  labored  hard,  but  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
good  done,  which  was  owing  to  a  circumstance  that 
took  place  the  year  before,  on  the  same  ground.  The 
rowdies  behaved  worse  than  common.  They  arrested 
the  presiding  elder,  and  bound  him  over  to  court, 
and  the  suit  was  still  pending  at  the  time  of  this 
camp  meeting.  A  certain  Dr.  Cela  was  the  most 
prominent  person  concerned  in  this  afiair.  Some 
took  sides  with  the  Doctor,  and  some  with  the  elder. 
Finally,  the  suit  came  off,  and  the  elder  gtuned  a 
complete  victory.  The  Doctor,  and  his  whole  party, 
were  thrown  into  the  shade. 

Not  being  as  well  satisfied  with  that  camp  meeting 
u  I  wished  to  be,  we  appointed  another  in  the  vicinity 
of  East  Liberty,  on  the  Yonghiogheny  river.     Muiy 
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of  the  strong  men  eame  to  onr  beljt)  -snoh  u  John 
Meek,  Wm.  Page,  and  Greenbury  R.  Jonea.  Gruber 
was  on  hand,  harnessed  for  the  battle.  The  meeting 
opened  nader  favorable  circnmstaQces.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  grounds  were  delightfdl,  and  the  tenta 
comfortable.  Both  men  and  women  appeared  to  be 
in  the  tme  spirit  of  camp  meeting.  Brother  Graber 
preached  the  opening  sermon,  which  was  attended 
with  nnusnal  success.  The  meeting  continued  tiU^  ^ 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  the  reealt  was,  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  or  more,  joined  the  Church,  and, 
I  suppose,  fully  as  many  were  conrerted  to  God. 
This  camp  meeting  gave  a  &eflh  impetus  to  the  work 
of  God  al]  round  the  circuit,  which  continued,  with 
in  creasing  interest,  through  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  I  closed  my  labors  on  this  circsit  about 
the  first  of  March.  When  I  was  leaTing,  many  of 
them  followed  me  with  streaming  eyes,  and  shouts  of 
joy.  I  was  also  much  blessed  in  my  own  soul,  and 
felt  sorry  at  parting  with  my  dear  friends. 

I  rested  at  home  a  few  days  with  my  family,  and 
recruited  my  strength,  in  some  degree,  before  starting 
for  conference. 

Since  I  left  the  Mississippi  district,  I  had  spent 
three  years  and  six  months  in  great  peace  and  pros- 
perity. I  had  seen  »  great  many  souls  happily  con- 
verted; I  bad  seen  Zion's  borders  greaUy  enlarged ; 
I  bad  become  extensively  acquunted  with  many  good 
men;  and,  as  I  have  t^ways  been  a  lover  of  good 
men,  this  added  much  to  my  happiness  and  osefol- 
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nBBBy  as  theyall  helped  me  to  do  the  voxk  of  u 
BTangelist. 

While  on  West  Wheeling  oircoit,  James  Qoion  ma 
my  eonnselor  and  guide.  I  take  great  delight  in 
speaking  well  of  James  Qninn,  for,  in  mj  opinion, 
few  better  men  ever  lived.  While  on  that  field  of 
labor,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  that  man  of 
God,  Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  and  oar  acquaintance  has 
-^^  lasted  long,  and  our  friendship  was  reciprocated,  with 
great  comfort  and  usefulneBs.  Few  men  have  helped 
me  more  to  do  good,  and  to  get  good,  than  J.  B. 
Finley.  I  became  acquainted  with  »  great  many 
local  preachers  on  that  cir«ait,  but  I  have  not  ^me 
nor  space  to  enumerate  them  all. 

I  will  select  one — Rev.  Archibald  MTBlroj — not 
because  I  loved  him  more  than  the  rest,  but  on 
account  of  his  great  singularitj.  He  had  bat  few 
advantages  in  early  life.  His  education  was  verj  lim- 
ited, but  his  natural  powers  were  strong  and  mas- 
culine. He  was  endowed  with  great  natural  and 
moral  courage,  and,  I  believe,  was  as  honest  a  man  as 
I  ever  knew.  He  never  undertook  an;  thing  but 
what  was  right.  Like  old  David  Crockett,  he  first 
knew  or  thought  he  was  right,  and  Uien  he  went 
ahead  in  good  earnest.  When  he  was  quite  a  young 
man,  he  became  pious,  and,  ae  for  as  we  can  Judge 
&om  his  life,  God  counted  him  faithful,  and  put  him 
into  the  ministry.  As  I  have  not  time  to  give  a  full 
history  of  the  man,  I  will  touch  on  two  particulars, 
aod  leave  him.    He  lived  in  the  days  of  intemper- 
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uice,  in  Belmont  county.  The  mannfactnring,  rend- 
ing, and  drinking  of  whisky  waa  carried  on,  in  those 
days,  to  perfection — if  there  be  any  perfection  in  the 
horrifyiDg  practice,  and  scarcely  one  man  was  fonnd 
in  the  whole  conntry  to  say  a  word  against  it.  M'El- 
roy  entered  the  field  single-handed,  and  delirered,  I 
suppose,  several  hundred  of  the  most  powerful  tem- 
perance lectnrea  that  ever  were  heard  in  Ohio.  He 
had  no  temperance  organizations,  and  no  periodicals  Z'  '^ 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  back  him; 
Some  of  the  preachers  encouraged,  others  opposed 
him — not  because  they  were  friends  to  intemperance, 
but  they  said  they  did  not  like  his  manner.  Whisky- 
makers,  and  keepers  of  grog-shops,  often  swore  ven- 
geance against  him,  hut  they  never  laid  hands  on  him. 
His  well-built  frame,  manly  countenance,  and  Strong 
arm  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  all  danger. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing,  in  those  days,  to  see 
drunken  men  lying  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  St. 
Clairsville.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  frequently  laid 
there  all  night.  As  he  was  going,  on  one  occasion, 
to  the  court-house,  to  deliver  one  of  his  philippics,  he 
saw  several  drunken  men  lying  about  the  court-house, 
and  other  places;  he  also  saw  large  gangs  of  hogs 
running  in  the  streets,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  corporation.  As  the  court-house  waa 
pretty  well  filled  with  hearers,  he  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  give  them  some  advice.  He  advised 
them,  by  all  means,  to  preserve  order  in  their  town, 
and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  corpoi 
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latting  hogs  nm  at  large  in  the  streets ;  "  for,"  e«id 
he,  "muiy  of  your  citizens  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
drank,  and  lying  in  the  streets  and  alleys,  and  are  in 
daoger  of  being  eaten  op  by  the  hogs." 

Hifl  lectures  were  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters — 
the  froit  appeared  after  many  days.  A  temperance 
r«A>nnation  broke  oat  tn  that  place,  after  honest 
Archibald  had  gone  to  his  reward.  He  joined  the 
.  tnreling  connection  in  1813,  traveled  a  good  many 
jean,  and,  I  believe,  was  the  happy  instnunent  of 
tnrnnfg  many  to  righteonsness;  but  his  singnlarities, 
and  roughness  of  manner,  caosed  him  a  great  deal  of 
trooUe,  and  often  raised  him  np  many  enemies  where 
he  might  have  had  friends.  He  need  to  preach  near 
Yellow  creek,  in  Jefferson  connty.  He  often  preached 
on  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and,  when  he  was  at  liberty, 
he  was  tremendously  awfnl.  In  that  neighborhood, 
there  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  great  shrewd- 
ness. He  was  a  professor  of  religion,  bnt  set  a  very 
bad  example.  Archibald,  while  be  was  preaching, 
one  day,  undertook  to  give  the  congregation  a  de- 
scription of  hell.  The  gentleman  alluded  to  became 
rery  uneasy,  lefl  the  hoose,  and  went  so  far  away 
tiiat  he  could  not  hear  the  preacher's  voice.  When 
meeting  was  over,  ho  returned,  and  inquired  of  the 
congregation  if  any  one  could  tell  him  where  that 
gentleman  came  from,  saying,  certainly  **he  most 
hare  been  in  hell,  or  he  never  conld  give  snch  a  de- 
scription of  the  place  as  was  given  here  to-day." 

Bnt,  with  all  his  pecnliarities,  talents,  and  oseM- 
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nesB,  he  is  gone  to  the  Bpirit-laod.     I  loved  him  in 
life,  I  loved  him  in  death,  and  I  still  love  his  memorj. 

On  Ohio  and  Bedstone  circnits,  I  spent  tvo  happy 
years,  saw  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prospering  in  my 
poor  hands,  and  formed  a  close  acquaintance  with 
many  excellent  ministers  of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ — 
such  SB  Thornton  Fleming,  William  Page,  Allen 
Green,  James  M'Hanson,  Jacob  Dowell,  William 
Lambden,  Chad  Chalfinch,  William  Wilson,  Abel  Rob-  X  "^ 
inson,  and  others  too  nnmerous  to  mention.  '' 

At  the  same  time,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
many  excellent  men  that  were  not^minietera — such  as 
Major  John  M'Culloch,  Bdph  Douglass,  Joseph  Mor- 
gan, John  Bukey,  Alexander  Wells,  Bazileel  Wells, 
and  Fhih'p  Dodridge — perhaps,  the  greatest  man  I 
ever  knew — Dr.  J.  Dodridge,  Noah  Zaue,  Charles 
Ilaaaon,  and  Jonathan  Rowland,  who,  with  others,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  were  all  my  friends,  and  now 
they  are  nearly  all  in  eternity.  How  gloomy  and 
melancholy  ia  old  age,  unless  rendered  cheerful  and 
comfortable  by  the  hope  of  a  better  life  to  come !  I 
left  all  these  delightful  scenes  and  friends  behind 
me,  to  enter  on  a  new  Afield  of  labor.  I  felt  my  re- 
sponsibility to  God  and  the  Church;  but  I  went  in 
the  strength  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  My 
health  was  recovering  rapidly,  and,  in  a  few  more 
days,  I  was  able  to  renew  my  labors. 
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CHAPTER   XYIII. 

OHIO  DISTEICT— 1811. 

Thb  Baltimore  conference  held  its  session  in  Leee- 
borg,  Loudon  county,  Virginia.  It  had  become  verj 
krge,  and  the  preachers  generally  attended  this  year, 
it  bting  the  time  to  elect  delegates  to  the  General 
conference.  Asbiiry  and  M'Kcndree  were  both  pres- 
ent. The  Rev.  Nicholas  Sneethen  attended,  who  was 
then  at  hia  zenith.  I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  most 
intereBting  Grospel  ministers  I  had  ever  heard. 

This  was  a  yerj  interesting  and  exciting  time 
throughout  the  States.  It  was  the  spring  of  1812. 
While  we  were  sitting  in  conference,  Congress  was 
sitting  in  Washington  City,  agitating  the  war  question. 
About  the  time  we  left  Leesburg  they  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.  Aa  I  rode  home  I  found  the 
people  very  much  agitated ;  some  were  angry,  and 
some  were  frightened ;  but  a  large  majority  were  well 
pleased  with  what  Congress  bad  done.  I  was  very 
mnoh  alarmed  for  ray  country,  and  seriously  alarmed 
for  my  own  safety. 

Hy  alarm  for  my  country  arose  ost  of  three  con- 
siderations :  First,  a  division  among  ourselves.  The 
two  great  leading  parties  were  Federalists  and  Re- 
pablicane.     The  Federalists  were  generally  opposed 
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to  the  war,  but  the  JEtepublicuis  were  the  strongest. 
Secondly,  I  dreaded  the  British  oav;;  I  knew  we 
were  not  able  to  contend  with  them  on  the  water,  and 
I  feared  thej  woold  blockade  all  onr  seaports. 
Thirdlj^,  I  dreaded  the  savages  in  the  north,  and  in 
the  Boutb;  I  knew  they  wonld  become  British  allies — 
I  dreaded  the  tomahawk  and  ecalping-knife — I  was 
alarmed,  also,  for  mj  own  safety. 

I  was  appointed,  this  year,  to  take  charge  of  the  /' 
Ohio  district.  Fart  of  my  field  of  labor  lay  near  the 
seat  of  war.  On  my  way  home  from  Leesburg,  I  was 
taken  sick  in  the  Mountains,  but  made  out  to  reach 
home.  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  my  life 
was  despaired  of  for  a  number  of  days ;  but,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  I  recovered,  and,  by  the  20th  of  April, 
1  was  on  my  feet  again. 

About  the  first  of  May,  1812,  I  crossed  the  Ohio 
river  and  went  to  Steubenville.  Here  I  formed  a  plan 
of  my  district ;  I  found  it  covered  a  very  large  terri- 
tory ;  part  of  the  country  very  rough — another  part 
might  with  propriety  have  been  called  a  swamp.  I 
went  by  the  way  of  New  Lisbon,  Canfield,  Youngs- 
town,  on  the  Mahoning,  Hubbardsville,  and  Smithfield, 
here  I  crossed  the  Pennsylvania  line — Salem  town- 
ship, Mercer  county — moved  on  ^trough  mad  and 
water  till  I  came  to  Oil  creek,  Crawford  county,  Penu- 
sylvaoia.  Here  I  held  my  first  quarterly  meeting,  in 
a  ham.  The  alarm  of  war  was  spreading  throngh 
that  country.  Crowds  of  people  attended  the  quar- 
terly meeting.    James  Watts  and  William  Connelly 
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wwe  my  helpers.  I  fomid  the  neighborhood  imdar 
nrivsl  iofloeoce,  and  had  a  very  comfortable  qaarterl; 
BteeUng. 

Ifezt  ireek  I  retomed  sgain  to  the  Western  Re- 
Berre,  and  held  qosrterlj  meeting  in  the  toirn  of 
Hartford.  Thomas  Crockwell  and  John  Snmmerfield 
were  the  eircnit  preachen.  Nothing  out  of  the  com- 
mon order  took  plaoe  at  this  meeting.  The  prospect 
y'     ^   looked  rather  discouraging. 

-Next  week,  through  mud  and  water,  I  made  my 
waj  to  the  town  of  Burton,  and  held  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  Seth  Hays's  barn.  Here  I  foand  a  very  large 
congregation,  considering  the  newness  of  the  conntry. 
Thia  was  a  profitable  meeting.  Abram  Daniels  was 
circuit  preacher.  After  keeping  np  the  meeting  for 
several  days,  we  closed  it,  and  parted  in  great  har- 
mony. So  I  passed  on  by  the  way  of  Canton,  New 
Philadelphia,  Coshocton,  Zaneeville,  Cambridge,  in 
Onemsey  county,  Baraesville,  in  Belmont,  St  Clurs- 
ville,  thence  to  my  little  home,  on  Pleasant  Point, 
Ohio  county,  Virginia. 

I  had  a  long  and  laborious  tour.  My  horse  was 
nearly  worn  out,  and  looked  as  if  he  never  would 
recover.  My  clothes  were  pretty  ragged,  and  my 
pockets  nearly  empty.  During  that  whole  time  I  did 
not  receive  twenty  dollars.  I  found  my  wife  in  very 
good  health,  and  our  little  house  well  filled  with  good 
things.  I  spent  a  few  days  at  home— had  my  gar* 
mentB  repaired — obt«ne<I  another  good  horse,  and  set 
OBt  on  my  second  round  of  quarterly  mMtings,  pur- 
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suing  nearlj  the  sam6  route— holding  qnarterly  meet- 
iDga  ever;  week— often  preaching  at  night,  and,  ire- 
qnentl;,  onr  meetings  would  continue  till  after  mid- 
night. ReviTab  became  common  throughout  the 
whole  district,  especially  on  Shenango  circuit,  under 
the  labors  of  the  pious  Abel  Robinsan.  The  work 
prospered  well  on  Erie  circuit  this  7'ear. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far  on  this  round,  till  I  heard 
the  cry  of  distress  from  many  families.  Bread-stuff 
had  become  veiy-  scarce,  and  sold  at  very  high  prices ; 
flour,  in  some  places,  was  sixteen  dollars  per  barrel. 
Most  of  the  families  were  poorly  supplied  with  bread, 
and,  report  said,  some  lived  without  it.  Meat  was 
then  about  as  scarce  and  high  as  bread.  Along  the 
Lake  shore  the  alarm  of  war  spread  terror  among  the 
inhabitants. 

I  went  next  to  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  on  the 
Alleghany  river.  Here  Rot.  William  Connelly  under- 
took a  mission  to  Brokenstraw,  and  the  month  of 
Gonawango,  where  the  people  were  expecting  a 
quarterly  meeting,  though  there  were  no  traveling 
preachers  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
The  Genesee  preachers  had  left  them  out,  and  they 
were  like  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Wfaeu  I  came 
on  to  the  appointed  ground,  I  found  a  stand  erected 
near  the  hank  of  the  river — very  convenient  seats, 
and  a  kind  of  a  lai^e  tent,  into  which  we  could  retire. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  people  began  to  gather,  in  great 
numbers.  Some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  and 
a  goodly  number  came  down  the  AUegburm  oanoee. 
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Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  met  with  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Kent,  who  was  thca  a  smooth-faced  boj,  and,  I 
■oppose,  about  u  polite  u  any  yonng  French  gentle- 
man  in_  Paris,  and  as  kind  and  accommodating.  He 
had  a  large  company  with  him,  of  which  he  appeared 
to  be  the  chief  man.  One  of  his  oompany  ma  a 
local  preacher,  by  the  name  of  Arnold. 

Jnst  about  the  time  I  was  going  to-  commence 
dirme  service,  up  rode  Bishop  M'Kendree,  as  large  as 
"GSo,  filled  with  health  and  animstiofl.  He  had  two 
jweMhers  with  him,  George  Harmar  and  lavther  Met- 
calf.  He  just  took  time  to  shake  bands  and  ask  me 
how  I  was,  then  mounted  the  stand  and  commenced 
aerrices,  in  the  course  of  which  he  preached  one  of 
bis  flaming  and  awakening  sermons.  Hannar  ex- 
horted. We  had  a  prayer  meeting.  Many  tears 
were  shed,  and  a  good  deal  of  shouting  was  heard. 

M'Kendree  and  all  the  preachers  but  myself,  rode 
oS  to»  small  town  called  Warren,  to  procure  refresh- 
ments. There  were  two  places  called  public  houses 
there,  but  I  called  them  l(fw  grog-shops.  The  Bishop 
rode  np  to  the  first,  and  they  played  the  fiddle  at  him. 
He  went  on  to  the  next,  where  he  made  out  to  stay 
all  nighL  I  suppose  they  got  their  supper  and  some- 
thing for  their  horses,  and  left  me  to  hold  quarterly 
conference. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  a  local  preacher 
by  the  name  of  Smith — a  Itmg-headed,  tricky  fellow. 
He  had  been  suspended,  by  a  committee,  for  immoral 
goaduot,  and  his  aim  was  to  invalidat«  the  testimony, 
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«od  thereby  eec&pe  jostice.  Eli  Arnold  pereorered, 
like  k  good  fellow,  determined  to  have  justice  done. 
After  »  loag  trial  Smith  w«s  expelled  by  a  QnanimonB 
Ate.  I  preached  in  the  evening,  and  held  a  prayer 
meeting — the  congregation  dispersed,  and,  leaving  me 
a  little  like  my  divine  Master,  in  one  respect,  for  I 
had  not  where  to  lay  my  head.  No  one  asked  me  to 
go  with  him.  After  wandering  awhile,  I  fonnd  an 
old  log  bam,  with  some  half-rotten  hay  in  it.  There 
I  laid  me  down  and  slept  till  daylight. 

Before  sanrise,  I  was  invited  to  take  breakfut  on 
the  bank  of  Alleghany  river,  where  a  number  of 
people  had  encamped.  Th^  had  neither  tables  nor 
chairs,  bnt  they  spread  their  clothes  on  the  groond. 
We  worahiped  God  together,  took  a  hearty  break- 
fast, and  conversed  freely  on  our  prospects  for 
getting  to  another  world.  The  congregation  gathered 
early,  and  the  preachers  with  them,  and  we  had  an 
excellent  love-feast.  There  was  certainly  the  shont 
of  the  king  in  the  camp. 

That  morning,  I  gave  oat  preaching  for  eleven 
o'clock,  and  while  the  congregation  was  collecting 
and  becoming  seated,  M'Kendree  stood  np  with  hia 
back  against  a  tree,  and  preached  us  a  sermon  abont 
fifteen  minutes  long.  The  people  gazed  upon  him 
as  though  he  had  been  some  heavenly  visitor  from 
the  spirit-world.  He  then  took  the  stand,  and  after 
singing  and  prayer,  he  held  forth  to  great  advantage 
for  upward  of  an  honr.  I  think  hia  text  was  from 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  <*  I  aajL^MMB  and  earth 
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to  record  against  you,  that  I  have  set  life  and  death, 
blessing  and  cursiog  before  jou:  choose  jou  this  day 
life,  thst  yon  and  your  seed  may  live."  We  had  b 
ebort  interval,  and  brother  Harmar  preached  another 
Bsnnon.  I  opened  the  door  and  took  a  number  into 
the  Chnrch. 

-  Having  dismissed  the  congregation,  ve  mounted 
onr  horses,  rode  away  to  Brokenstraw — opvard 
of  twenty  miles — that  night,  and  staid  with  Sqnire 
Head.  The  Bishop  preached  again  a  good  little 
sennoB,  and  ve  all  retired  to  rest 

Next  morning  we  were  visited  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  getting  forth  with 
great  dignity,  that  they  were  about  to  settle  a 
Preebyterian  minister  in  that  place ;  that  they  were 
hardly  able  to  do  it ;  that  if  the  congregation  were 
divided  they  would  fail ;  and  that  there  was  no  prob- 
abili^  that  the  Methodists  could  make  an  establish- 
meot  there ;  therefore,  they  thought  we  had  better 
keep  away.  In  addition  to  the  above  circumstances, 
they  did  not  wieh  Methodism  to  be  introduced  into 
the  country,  because,  in  the  first  place,  Methodiats 
preached  faUe  doctrines ;  in  the  second  place,  their 
Onirch  government  was  not  warrantable.  Beside 
these,  tbey  made  many  other  frivolous  objections 
that  I  shall  not  mention.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  they  became  angry  and  very  insulting, 
imd  said  to  M'Eendree,  "  Sir,  you  preached  false 
doctrine  here  last  night."  M'Kendree  made  no 
reply,  but  rose   from   his   seat,  and   invited   Squire 
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Head  to  come  into  the  room.  He  then  invited  w 
all  in,  and  reqneeted  oa  to  be  seated.  The  room 
was  i^ett;  well  filled,  a  good  man;  being  present. 
He  then  spoke  to  the  company,  sa^g,  "  These 
gentlemen  have  charged  me  with  preaching  false 
doctrinea.  It  happens  very  fortunately  there  is  a 
judge  present,  and  I  now  set  yon  down  as  jorors, 
while  I  make  my  defense."  The  depntatitm  began 
to  look  a  little  alarmed,  matters  having  taken  a 
serioos  torn.  He  now  called  upon  them  to  state 
the  charges  against  him.  The  first  charge  was 
denying  the  doctrine  of  particular  election.  He 
then  requested  them  to  define  what  they  meant 
by  particular  election  and  reprobation.  They  became 
so  confbsed,  they  coald  not  state  any  thing  clearly. 
He  very  kindly  stated  their  position  for  them, 
and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  is  thb  what  yon  mean  ?" 
They  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  requested 
them  then  to  go  on  with  the  argument;  they  turned 
to  the  old  Confession  of  Faith,  and  he  refused  to  bo 
tried  by  that  book,  alleging  the  Bible  was  the  only' 
and  sufficient  rule  both  for  our  faith  and  practice. 
They  became  silent,  and  looked  as  though  they  were 
more  to  be  pitied  than  envied.  He  then  arose,  and 
gave  them  some  good  fatherly  advice,  made-  some 
appropriate  remarks  against  relif^ons  bigotry,  and 
dismissed  them  with  the  benediction. 

We  took  our  breakfast,  and  rode  down  to  William 
Connelly's,  Franklinton,  month  of  French  creek. 
Next  day,  we  rode  to  Edw«^^||^  Salem  town- 
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abip,  M«roer  eount/,  PaumylTMUk,  sad  tanifld  tlior* 
that  nighb 

I  aooomp«nied  the  Biahop  to  TonngBtown,  eo  th« 
Weatem  B«eerTe ;  Humu  and  M«tcalf  hftving  tnroefl 
back.  From  this  pUce  ve  went  on  to  Steabenville. 
Here  I  tamed  m;  course  toward  Afihtabula;  htAi 
my  quarterly  meeting  in  the  coart-honae.  Meth- 
odism WM  very  new  in  that  part  of  the  ooontry  at 
that  time.  On  Saturday  and  Saturday  night,  erery 
tliipg  went  on  very  smoothly. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  had  a  pleasant  loTe-Ceaat. 
While  I  waa  preaching,  the  congregation  b^an  leav- 
ing the  house — sometiBiea  aa  many  as  nine  or  ten 
at  a  time.  I  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter, 
but  cloeed  services  as  soon  as  I  could  cooveoiently. 
Wheu  I  went  to  the  door,  I  met  one  gentleman 
dressed  in  uniform,  another  beating  the  dram, 
another  playing  the  fife,  one  holding  a  bannM- — 
the  stars  and  stripes  flying.  I  asked  them  what  all 
that  meant  7  They  told  me  that  Hall  had  aurren- 
dared  Detroit  to  the  British,  and  that  nine  himdred 
British  and  Indians  were  on  their  way  down  the  Lake 
toward  that  country ;  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose ; 
they  must  try  to  nuse  foroe  enough  to  hold  than 
in  check  till  we  could  organize  a  militia. 

I  staid  all  night,  and  tried  to  comfort  the  people 
in  the  best  manner  I  could.  Next  day  I  crossed  the 
PeunsylTaoia  line,  and  stopped  at  a  little  kind  of 
village  to  get  our  horses  shod,  and  told  the  dolefiil 
news.     Soma  belioTed  it,  and  some  did  not ;  some 
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were  frightened,  aod  some  were  very  angry.  One 
n&n  swore  most  profanely,  loud  and  long.  I  tried 
to  reason  with  bim,  and  to  reprove  him,  but  to  no 
advantage.  He  said  it  was  right  to  swear,  and  he 
would  swear ;  if  Hnll  had  sworn  more,  he  would  not 
have  lost  Detroit. 

I  rode  on  to  Squire  John  Leech's,  and  put  up 
for  the  night.  Here  I  found  the  people  greatly 
alarmed  ;  a  good  many  preparing  to  leave  the  conn-  ' 
try,  and  go  to  Pittsburg — some  had  actually  began 
to  pack  up  their  goods.  I  called  them  together,  and 
tried  to  preach  to  them  ;  then  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose  of  leaving  their  homes, 
alleging,  in  itie  first  place,  th&t  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Indians  or  British  to  get  where  we  were, 
.  and  that  if  they  were  still  afraid,  they  had  better 
set  up  pickets  and  make  a  Btrong  fort,  than  for  a 
part  of  the  families  to  go  off  and  leave  the  rest 
exposed.  The  gentlemen  all  appeared  to  approve 
of  the  suggestion,  and  were  well  satisGed. 

After  I  had  taken  my  seat,  a  large  lady  approached 
me  with  a  very  angry  countenaQce  and  uplifted  hand. 
The  first  word  she  spoke  was,  "  Sir,  I  believe  the 
devil  sent  yon  here  to-day,  for  we  had  just,  by 
much  persuasion,  prevailed  on  onr  hoBbands  to  go 
to  Pittsburg,  and  now  you  have  confirmed  them 
in  their  old  opinions,  and  they  will  not  go.  We 
shall  be  murdered,  and  our  children — and  our  blood 
will  be  upon  your  head."  My  reply  was,  Ot 
madam,  there  is  no  danger.    She  replied,  "  I  know 
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brtter.  We  and  our  fuoiliefl  are  all  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed." 

I  lef^  her,  clamoring  away,  and  oroMod  orer  into 
tlie  Western  Beserve,  where  we  had  appcunted  a  camp 
meeting;  bnt  the  news  of  HdU'b  Bnrrender  had  so 
alarmed  the  people  that  the;  had  given  np  holding 
anj  camp  meeting.  I,  thinking  they  had  acted  very 
improperly  in  giving  op  the  meeting,  gave  them  two 
or  three  severe  lectores,  and  they  lectnred  back; 
M  we  parted. 

I  ««nt  on  holding  quarterly  meetings  and  oamp 
meetings  till  the  first  of  September.  I  closed  this 
year's  labors  ia  the  vicinity  of  ZanesviUe  on  a  camp- 
gronnd  near  Lemuel  Joseph's.  It  waa  certainly  a 
very  poor  meeting.  A  great  many  preachers  were 
there  on  their  way  to  conference.  Tbey  did  not  ap- 
pear to  suit  the  people  very  w^l,  and  the  people  did 
not  Bait  them. 

William  L&mbden  was  preacher  in  charge  of  the 
circnit,  who  had  fallen  into  Considerable  trouble. 
Bishop  Asbory  receiving  wrong  infonnatioa  by  an  old 
Englishman,  had  ordered  a  stnuige  kind  of  investiga- 
tion. Lambden  seemed  to  be  half  frightened  to 
death.  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  matter 
as  well  as  I  could,  very  prompUy  called  a  committee 
of  traveling  preachers,  and  put  him  on  his  trial  be- 
fore them — Ber.  Michael  EUis  being  foreman.  The 
witnesses  being  present,  they  made  a  thorongh  inves- 
tigation, and  Lambden  came  out  as  clear  as  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar.     How  often  are  innocent  men  injnred 
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and  ruined  bj  artfiil  and  wicked  men!  I  left  this 
camp-groand  greatly  deprcBsed  in  Bpirita  and  vent  to 
conference,  which  met  this  year  in  Chillicothe,  Octo- 
ber 2, 1812. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

A  CAUP  KEBTIHO  INCIDENT— 181t. 

Bishops  Asbubt  and  ATKendrbb  were  bo^  pres- 
.e&t  at  this  conference.  Five  years  liad  passed  avay 
Aee  I  attended  conference  in  that  place  before.  The 
town  kad  become  much  larger,  society  a  good  deal 
improved,  bnt  I  thon^t  the  Methodist  Church  was 
rather  declining.  I  put  up  vith  a  very  pleasant 
couple  by  the  name  of  Williams. 

I  had  endured  a  good  deal  of  trouble  this  y^ar  in 
reaching  the  conference.  I  was  nearly  worn  down  with 
hard  labor  and  long  rides.  Bishop  M'Kendree'a  horse 
having  failed,!  let  him  take  mine, and  when  he  came  to 
my  house  on  Short  creek  my  horse  had  failed  entirely. 
He  had  to  take  a  young  horse  of  mine  that  was  not 
fit  to  ride.  However,  he  arrived  at  Chillicothe  in 
company  with  my  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Spahr. 

Conference  opened,  as  usnal,  nnder  &vorahle  cir- 
cumstances. When  I  was  placed  on  tlie  Ohio  district, 
in  March,  it  belonged  to  tlie  Baltimore  conference. 
The  General  conference  met  in  May  following,  and 
transferred  the  district,  with  the  incumbent,  to  the 
Ohio  conference.  I  bad  made  two  fall  ronnds  on  the 
district  before  I  met  the  Ohio  conference  in  Chilli- 
cothe, in  1812. 
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Before  I  went  to  the  sI>ot6  confereoofl  I  wm  re- 
quested to  meet  Bishop  ABbury  near  Uniontown, 
Pean.,  at  a  Mrs.  Henthom's.  Here  I  found  a  camp 
meeting  in  snccessful  operation  under  the  piona  labors 
of  Jacob  Gruber,  John  Meek,  and  Joshua  Munroe. 
The  congregation  was  unusnaUy  large,  and  on  Satur- 
day evening  that  class  of  citizens  termed  rowdies 
were  very  troubleEome.  It  put  the  guard  to  all  they 
knew  to  keep  any  kiad  of  order.  /  '  ~^ 

One  of  the  brethren  being  grossly  insulted  aad 
threatened  gave  way  to  anger.  Being  a  very'strong 
man  be  struck  one  of  the  rowdies  wttfa  a  beavy  cane, 
knocked  him  dowg.for  dead,  and  when  he  saw  what 
lie  had  done  made  his  escape  into  the  preachers'  tent. 
Th&x9Wdies  pursued  him  like  blood'hounda,  but  could 
hardly  keep  sight  of  him,  the  crowd  being  so  great. 
I,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  camp-ground,  did  not 
know  what  had  taken  place,  only  I  heard  a  dreadful 
cry.  When  I  reached  the  door  of  the  preachers'  tent 
I  met  a  number  of  angry  men  standing  at  the  door. 
I  asked  them  what  they  wanted.  They  said  murder 
had  been  committed  on  the  ground,  and  the  murderer 
was  in  that  tent,  and  they  intended  to  have  him.  If 
I  would  not  give  them  leave  to  enter  peaceably  they 
would  enter  by  force.  I  told  them  I  thought  they 
were  mistaken ;  that  was  the  preachers'  tent,  and 
preachers  did  not  harbor  murderers.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  brother  who  had  done  the  deed  was  in  the 
preachers'  tent.  He  had  entered  and  had  the  precau- 
tion to  change  bis  costume.     I  told  them  to  go  in  and 
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briDg  the  norderer  out.  'Shtj  entered  and  examined 
every  man  in  the  tent.  I  asked  if  they  had  found 
the  murderer.  They  said  no,  but  that  he  certainly 
was  there  concealed ;  for  they  had  watched  that  door 
and  had  seen  him  go  in,  but  had  not  seen  him  come 
out.  I  told  them  to  make  full  search  and  be  satisfied. 
They  could  not  recognize  him.  They  could  make  no 
discoTery,  but  went  off  muttering. 
/^  By  this  time  they  had  brought  the  wounded  man 

into  Bishop  Asbury'a  tent,  and  some  skillfal  men 
were  dcesBing  the  wound,  which  was  a  dreadful  cot 
into  the  skull-bone.  They  stopped  the  blood  and  he 
recovered  his  strength  a  little.  His  friends  bore  him 
away  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the  matter. 

On  the  Sabbath  we  had  a  peaceful  day.  The  %iirit 
appeared  to  be  poured  upon  ua  from  on  high.  God's 
ministers  were  clothed  with  salvation,  and  the  saints 
shouted  aloud  for  joy  as  in  ancient  days. 

Monday  morning  opened  with  propitioas  circum- 
stances. Mourners  were  getting  converted  and  sin- 
ners awakened  all  around  the  camp-ground.  At  this 
time  there  was  a  company  of  soldiers  rendezvous- 
ing in  Uniontown,  destined  to  march  to  BuBalo  or 
Erie.  The  commanding  officer  addressed  a  note  to 
the  clergy  on  the  camp-ground,  expressing  a  wish 
that  the  soldiers  might  be  addressed  by  one  of  the 
ministers  before  they  marched.  Bishop  Asbury  had 
an  answer  returned,  informing  him  that  his  request 
should  be  complied  with. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  oompany  appeared  in  sight 
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of  the  camp-ground,  dressed  in  uniform — the  com- 
manding officer  at  their  head,  surrounded  by  his  staff, 
Asbuty  had  previously  arranged  the  seats  for  their 
accommodation.  The  commanding  officer  had  bis 
seat  near  the  stand.  He  then  sent  two  brethren  to 
conduct  them  into  the  camp-ground.  They  made  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  I  might  say  thousands 
of  eyes  were  gazing  upon  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  _ 
but  hundreds  of  prayers  were  ascending  up  to  tlw  N 
mercy-seat  in  their  behalf. 

The  Bishop  sung  an  appropriate  hymn,  and  made  a 
suitable  prayer  for  the  occawOn,  and,  though  he  was 
said  to  be  a  British  subject,  he  did  not  pray  for  the 
English  king,  hut  he  prayed  most  devoutly  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States — the  cabinet — senate, 
and  lower  house.  He  arose  then  and  read  his 
text,  Luke  iii,  14:  "And  the  soldiers  likewise  de- 
manded of  him,  saying.  And  what  shall  we  do? 
And  he  said  tmto  them,  do  violence  to  no  man, 
neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  with  your 
wages." 

In  his  introductory  remarks  he  dwelt  clearly  on 
the  great  evils  of  war — its  deleterious  inSuence  on 
the  commerce  and  wealth  of  nations,  but  more  so  on 
the  religious  morals  and  happiness  of  nations;  and, 
that  it  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  possible — that  a  decla- 
ration of  war  should  be  the  last  resort — that  all  other 
suitable  means  should  be  tried  previous  to  war;  and, 
that,  if  Christian  nations  went  to  war,  it  should 
always  be  on  the   defensive.     In   the  course  of  his 
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Knnoii  he  showed  the  vast  importance  of  good  dift- 
cdplliie  in  an  army — that  the  government  of  necessity 
WMt  be  Btrict,  bnt  onght  to  be  mild,  and  that  tlte 
officen  Bhonld  see  that  the  soldiers  were  veil  fed  and 
clothed.  In  a  word,  he  Baid,  the  commanding  officer 
shoold  be  a  father  to  the  soldiers — that  the  soldiers 
ahoold  be  obedient,  never  doing  nolenoe  to  cidsena 
or  any  other  people  where  they  were  stationed — 
^at  they  should  avoid  all  fabe  accnsations,  which 
alw^^  proved  destructive  in  annies,  and  avoid  dis- 
content or  murmuring,  which  led  to  mutiny. 

On  the  whole,  I  will  say  it  was  an  admirable  sermon. 
He  then  took  his  stand  on  the  north  part  of  the  camp- 
ground, and  the  soldiers  marched  ont  before  him. 
He  lud  his  band  on  the  head  of  the  commanding 
officer — prayed  for  him  devoutly,  and  gave  bim  fath- 
wly  advice — tears  flowed  abundantly.  The  Bishop 
stood  there  till  he  shook  hands  with  every  soldier  in 
the  company. 

They  marched  away — many  of  the  poor  fellows 
never  returned  again.  We  closed  this  delightful 
camp  meeting  with  all  convenient  speed — rode  away 
oat  into  Ohio,  where  we  had  a  camp  meeting  pending, 
in  Harrison  county,  near  Cadix.  This  camp  meeting 
opened  under  auspicious  circumstances  on  Thursday. 
Many  of  the  strong  men  of  Israel  were  on  the 
ground — Jacob  Gruber,  James  B.  Finley,  A.  M'Elroy, 
M.  Ellis,  and  many  more  whose  names  I  can  not  now 
recollect.  Nothing  out  of  the  common  order  took 
place  till  Saturday  night.     The  rowdies  began  to  act 
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m  good  deft]  as  they  had  done  in  PennBjlT&nia,  tht 
week  before.  They  kept  pretty  quiet  during  the  iep* 
mon,  and  when  the  moomerg  were  called  for,  there 
waa  a  vast  crowd  pressed  to  the  altar.  Then  the  dia- 
order  oommenoed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  camp^ 
ground.  During  the  prayer  meeting,  which  lasted 
very  long,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouhle. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  venerable  Asbuty  ap- 
peared on  the  stand,  which  was  a  very  nnusnal  thin^ 
for  him.  I  never  knew  him  to  do  the  like  befoj«,''at 
such  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  Hs  coismenced 
exhorting  amidst  the  noise  aai  eoDfhsioD.  His  deep- 
toned,  mellow-bass  Wee,  sounded  like  a  dulcimer,  all 
over  the  camp-ground.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes, 
we  had  almost  entire  silence,  and  hundreds  pressing 
to  the  stand,  as  near  as  possible,  that  they  might  hear. 
After  saying  a  number  of  kind  things  to  the  congre- 
gation, he  said  to  that  part  whom  we  denominate  row- 
dies, "  You  may  be  in  great  danger  from  a  quarter 
you  little  suspect.  It  is  true  the  Methodists  are  not 
a  fighting  people,  but  they  are  not  all  sanctified— 
they  may  be  provoked  to  retaliate,  and  they  are  very 
namerouB  on  this  ground.  If  it  should  come  to  that, 
you  will  get  the  worst  of  the  battle.  I  attended  a 
camp  meeting,  last  week,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
people  were  behaving  a  good  deal  as  you  have  been 
to-night.  One  of  the  guard  struck  a  man  with  a 
heavy  cane,  and  knocked  him  down.  They  thought 
he  was  killed,  but  he  recavered.  His  head  was  cut 
into  tbe  skaU-bo&e,  and  be  was  very  severely  injured. 
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But  they  bronght  him  into  my  teot  aatt  dressed  his 
woands." 

After  giving  them  &  few  words  more  of  fatherly 
«dnce,  he  left  the  stand.  We  had  a  very  quiet  night. 
Oar  camp  meeting  wu  pretty  prosperons  throoghont, 
and  wound  np  on  Tuesday  morning.  Having  finished 
these  narratives,  I  retnm  to  the  cosference. 


OOITFEBENOB  —  A  SAD  OASI. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

OHIO  DISTRICT  — CONTINUED,  — 1811. 

The  conference  opened  at  eight  o'clock,  Bishop 
Asbnry  in  the  chair.  I  rejoiced  in  spirit  to  find  my 
self  at  home  again,  in  the  Western  conference.  I  bid 
been  gone  from  them  two  years.  The  conferuace  had 
become  very  large,  and  there  vm  a  fall  attendance ; 
the  preachers  seemed  filled  -with  the  spirit  of  their 
divine  Master,  ready  to  do  the  work  of  evaogelists, 
and  to  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry.  They  re- 
ceived  me  as  the  Lord's  messenger,  and  I  was  happy. 
The  business  of  the  conference  progressed  in  great 
harmony,  till  the  third  day,  when  the  case  of  an  on- 
fortunate  brother  gave  us  great  pain.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  expelled  from  the  Church.  This  case 
gave  the  conference  great  sorrow  of  heart,  for  he  bad 
been  eminently  useful.  During  the  time  he  had  trar- 
eled,  he  had  taken  upward  of  two  thousand  souls 
into  the  Church.  His  case  was  among  the  things  I 
can  not  understand.  I  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
God.  The  great  Jndge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 
This  was  truly  a  delightful  conference,  notwithstand- 
ing that  dark  day  in  the  middle  of  it.  I  think  there 
were   many  souls   converted  in  the  town   during  its 
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I  wu  reftppointed  to  the  ume  district,  and  took 
my  departure  in  company  with  many  valuable  friends, 
among  whom  were  James  B.  Finiey,  Abel  Bobin- 
Bon,  and  my  beloved  brother>in-law,  Joseph  Spahr. 
This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  enjoyed  his  company. 
He  was  just  admitted  on  trial,  sent  to  the  Marietta 
circuit,  finished  his  year's  labor  with  great  accepta- 
bility and  usefulness,  started  home  to  his  father's 
i^oose,  but  died  on  the  way.  He  was  truly  a  lovely 
yMng  man.  I  lameated  his  loss  greatly,  but  am 
pomaded  niy  loss  waa  his  eternal  gain. 

I  passed  throogh  -St^lairsville  on  my  way  home, 
and  left  an  appointment  for  a  |wo  days'  meeting. 
Here  I  began  my  second  year's  labor,  on  this  pleas- 
ant district.  I  went  from  this  meeting  to  my  own 
little  habitation,  spent  a  few  days  in  great  comfort, 
left  my  family  in  easy  circumstances,  and  took  my 
long  tour  toward  the  Lake.  I  found  the  district  more 
comfortable  this  year  than  it  was  last.  I  held  my  first 
qnarterly  meeting  in  Steubenville.  Brethren  Knox 
uid  Robinson,  circuit  preachers — Finiey  and  Hall 
came  to  our  assistance.  I  then  took  my  regular 
round.  Kothing  very  worthy  of  remark  took  place 
during  this  entire  round,  only  that  the  Lord  was  with 
■IB  in  nearly  all  our  public  and  private  exercises. 
This  was  a  year  of  great  peace  and  prosperity,  but 
oar  success  was  not  quite  eqnal  to  last  year.  On  my 
second  round  I  fo&nd  all  the  preachers  at  their  work, 
faithful— blessed  with  fine  health,  and  the  Lord  waa 
with  them  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit    On  some 
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of  the  oircoits,  rerirftls  were  rery  eztensire,  and 
muijr  were  conrerted. 

As  f&r  aa  temponlities  were  concerned,  we  began 
to  feel  tbe  effects  of  hard  times.  War  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Qreat  Britain  was  progressing. 
ProTisionB  of  all  kinds  were  very  bigh.  Flour  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  was  sixteen  dollars  per 
barrel,  and  all  other  proviaiims  in  proportion.  The 
more  money  people  gained,  the  lees  disposed  they 
felt  to  pay  quarterage.  At  times  we  felt  disoonrsged, 
and  some  thought  of  retiring  from  the  work,  b«t  their 
courage  revired  again,  their  wivgrwere  lealons  for  the 
good  canse,  and  «zb«rted  their  hnsbands  to  weather 
the  storm.  Winter  months  came  on — snow  fell  deep, 
weather  extremely  cold — sometimes  we  had  not  much 
'"  to  eat,  and  suffered  greatly  at  night  for  bed-clothes. 
I  was  much  puzzled  to  find  my  way  from  one  settle- 
ment to  another.  Sometimes  I  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost  and  lying  out  all  night,  bat,  by  the  good  provi- 
dence of  Ood,  I  always  found  shelter.  Spring  opened 
about  the  time  I  commenced  my  third  round.  The 
enow  and  ice  melted,  and  streams  of  water  ran  down. 
The  weather  was  clear  and  delightful.  As  well  aa  I 
now  recollect,  we  had  no  special  revivals  on  this 
round,  but  the  Churches  were  edified  and  built  up  in 
their  most  holy  faith.  One  spirit  seemed  to  actuate 
the  whole  ministry,  and  frequently,  when  I  would 
leave  one  circuit,  the  preacher  would  go  with  me  to 
the  next  quarterly  meeting,  and  sometimes  lay  nem- 
bera  would  pilot  me  through  the  unsettled  parts  of 
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the  coantry.  I  never  shall  forget  the  acts  of  Chri8> 
tian  friendship  shown  to  me  by  preachers  and  people 
on  that  district.  Sometimes  I  was  sorry  they  were 
so  much  deceived,  for  I  knew  I  was  not  a  very  good 
man;  but  if  I  had  been  as  holy  as  John  Fletcher, 
they  could  not  have  treated  me  any  better  than  they 
did.  I  closed  my  third  round  much  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned. 
^  The  last  quarter  of  the  year  was  made  up  mostly 
of  oamp  meetings,  which  were  attended  with  great 
displays  of  the  Divine  power.  Some  of  the  preachers 
on  the  district  were  real  camp  meeting  men.  Such 
as  James  B.  Finley,  Abel  Robinson,  James  Watts, 
Lewis  R.  Fectic,  then  stationed  in  Pittsburg,  ren- 
dered us  great  assistance.  Gruber,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ohio,  helped  us  very  much. 

Time  would  fail  to  give  a  minute  account  of  all  the 
camp  meetings  during  this  round.  I  will,  therefore, 
confine  myself  particularly  to  one  held  on  French 
creek,  near  Meadville.  The  people  in  that  section 
appeared  to  be  both  hungry  and  thirsty  for  camp 
meeting.  They  selected  a  beautiful  spot  of  ground, 
and  built  a  great  many  very  comfortable  tents.  The 
congregation  was  very  large  on  the  first  day.  Many 
ministers  were  present. 

Bishop  M'Kendree  was  with  us  and  preached  every 
day,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  our  night  meetings. 
The  literati  of  Meadville  were  nearly  all  in  attend- 
ance.   General  Mead  himself  made  one  of  the  com- 
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puiy.  They  were  deliglited  above  measure  with  the 
Bishop's  preaching.  The  rowdies,  as  we  then  called 
them,  began  to  behave  disorderly  on  Saturday,  in  th« 
afternoon.  I  took  the  usual  course  to  preserve  order, 
reading  the  rules,  expounding  them,  and  then  used 
my  influence  by  walking  round  the  congregadon, 
asing  moral  suasion  as  I  went  along  to  every  one, 
gentle  and  simple. 

In  one  of  my  rounds  I  was  met  by  two  gentlemeit.-' 
from  Meadville,  who  requested  me  to  give  myself  no 
more  trouble  about  keeping  order,  bat  carrif-on  the 
religious  exercises  as  we  bad  bMB  doing,  and  they 
would  preserve  order' thronghout  the  congregation. 
Old  General  Head  went  on  the  stand  and  requested 
the  people  to  be  orderly,  showing  them  the  conse- 
■  quences  if  they  did  not  comply  with  the  rules.  We 
had  no  more  trouble  during  the  meeting.  The  good 
work  of  the  Lord  went  on  with  very  little  intermission 
day  and  night.  Many  professed  to  be  converted. 
Backsliders  were  reclaimed,  and  the  Church  editied. 
Sabbath  was  a  great  day.  The  Bishop  gave  us  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  Lord  honored  his  table  by  pour- 
ing his  Spirit  on  the  congregation. 

We  continued  the  meeting  with  success  till  Tues- 
day morning,  then  the  Bishop  gave  us  his  valedic- 
tory. We  closed  the  meeting  under  pleasing  circum- 
stances, took  our  departure,  rode  to  John  Leech's, 
where  the  Bishop  preached  to  a  small  congregation, 
Wednesday,  then  rode  on  to  a  camp  meeting  on  a 
hill  above  Sewickly  Bottom,  about  sixteen  miles  north- 
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wett  of  Eittsbnrg.  John  SwartBWftlder  uid  othen 
vere  present.  To  onr  chapin  and  great  mortification, 
we  had  a  very  barren  time.  The  people  made  great 
preparatioiu  and  the  preachers  preached  well,  bat  to 
all  appearance  very  little  good  was  done.  This  with- 
drawal of  the  Divine  presence  was  a  mystery  to  some, 
but  it  was  nothing  strange  to  me.  I  had  been  aocos- 
toroed  to  sucfa  visitations  from  the  earliest  daye  of 

-^^y  ministry;  sometimes  when  I  had  been  the  most 
tDgaged  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  leave  me  in  dark- 
neas.  -Xhese  visitations  &om  the  Almighty  were  nec- 
essary in  order  to  humble  my  prond  heart,  bnt  they 
have  always  been  followed  with  times  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

Here  I  closed  another  year's  labor  in  the  viaejard 
of  my  Lord  and  Master.     I  set  oat  for  conferenm  - 
in  company  with   my  beloved  Bishop.      We  had  a 
pleasant    ride    throngh    the    hill   country,    between 

^  Fittsbnrg  and  Steabenville,  where  the  conference 
was  to  be  held  for  the  first  time.  The  Bishop  and 
some  of  the  preachers  halted  on  the  way,  and  I  went 
on  to  make  arrangements  for  their  reception. 

At  this  time,  Methodism  was  a  new  thing  in 
Stenbenville,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  find  places 
to  station  all  the  preachers,  daring  the  session  of 
the  conference.  I  went  to  work  with  all  speed; 
assisted  my  beloved  J.  B.  Finley ;  and  had  everj 
thing  fixed  mnch  to  our  own  satisfaction.  I  bad 
told  Bishop  M'Kendreo  before  that  be  was  to  lodge 
at  Robert  Hale's.      I  soppose  he  had  forgotten  it. 
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for  vhsa  he  cane  to  town,  ht  rode  up  on  the  oom- 
nonB,  ftnd  alighted  from  his  horse.  Juat  aboat 
this  time,  a  large  oompany  of  preachers  came  riding 
up,  and  demanded  of  me  very  promptly  vhere  they 
irere  to  lodge,  and  seemed  a  little  inclined  to  be 
contrary.  Finley  had  the  list  of  appointments  in 
his  hand,  and  I  passed  on  to  speak  to  the  Bishop.  I 
asked  him  how  he  was ;  he  replied,  "  Better  in 
health  than  in  good  condition."  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  natter  with  his  condition;  he  replied,  "I 
have  no  place  to  go  to."  I  thought  he  reproT«d  me 
when  I  did  not  deserve  it.  Uie '  other  preachers 
were  clamoring  aboot  tiieir  appointments.  I  became 
a  little  OBt'  of  temper,  and  according  to  my  usoal 
enstaa,  I  repelled  their  charges  with  a  good  deal 
""of  energy.  They  all  appeared  to  quail  ander  it, 
and  became  very  pleasant.  Finley  took  the  Bishop 
by  his  arm,  leading  his  horse,  and  conveyed  htm  to 
his  lodging-plaoe.     We  accommodated  them  all. 

I  walked  down  to  the  Bishop's  room ;  found  him 
in  an  excellent  apartment — every  thing,  I  believe, 
just  abont  as  he  would  wish  to  have  it.  Mrs.  Hale 
was  a  first-rate  Baltimore  lady,  and  knew  exactly 
how  to  treat  such  a  gentleman  as  Bishop  M'Kendree. 
I  expected  to  receive  a  lecture  from  him,  but  found 
him  in  a  remarkably  good  humor.  I  attempted  to 
make  an  apology  for  my  harah  speeches  on  the 
commons,  bat  he  would  not  listen  to  it,  but  laid 
his  hands  on  my  head  and  shoulders  and  spoke  very 
comfortable  words  to  me. 
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About  this  time  Bishop  Asbnry  cune  to  tovn. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  erer  been  there.  We 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  et&tion  him;  hot 
he  drove  through  without  speaking  to  any  one,  and 
stopped  »t  Bazileel  Wells's.  This  was  a  reiy  gay 
family — not  one  Methodist  about  the  house.  Wells 
was  a  gentleman  of  high  order,  had  been  brought 
up  in  the-city  of  Baltimore,  was  well  acquunted  with 
'the  character  of  Bishop  Asbnry,  received  him  with 
great  cordiality,  and  the  whole  family  appeared  to 
be  ddigbted  above  measure  with  the  good  old  Bishop. 
The  strong  men  of  Israel  began  to  gadier,  audi  as 
Asa  Shtnn,  Samuel  Parker,  David  Toung,  John  Col- 
lins, Marcus  Lindsey,  Alexander  Oommings,  and 
many  others  equally  pions  and  talented,  ^e  peoide 
of  the  town  received  the  ministers  as  the  Lord's 
messengers.  They  all  had  comfortable  homes  and 
enjoyed  their  minds  well  We  had  a  new  brick 
house,  just  completed,  finished  in  plam,  neat  style, 
and  very  comfortable. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

OHIO  DISTRICT  — CONTINUED.— 1813-1816. 

The  conference  opened  on  Wednesday,  October, 
1818,  at  eight  o'clock,  Bifihop  Asbury  in  the  chain 
We  sat  with  closed  doors  in  those  days.  Conference 
was  large,  and  the  house  pretty  well  filled  with 
preachers.  The  Bishop  opened  the  conference  with 
reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer  ;  he  then 
gave  us  a  very  appropriate  lecture,  which  was  his 
usual  custom  in  annual  conferences. 

We  determined  to  make  the  conference  as  useful 
as  possible  to  the  people.  In  order  for  this,  we 
made  arrangements  for  public  services,  erected  a 
stand  in  Wells's  sugar  orchard — where  we  had 
preaching  three  times  a  day  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion of  the  conference — followed  by  exhortations 
and  prayer  meetings.  We  had  seats  to  accommodate 
about  a  thousand  people,  and  every  body  went  to 
meeting.  Many  were  awakened,  and  pressed  to  the 
altar  of  prayer — among  the  mourners  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Bazileel  Wells.  Congregations  were 
large,  and  many  persons  thronged  around  the  stand. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  became  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  Miss  Wells — told  her  father  he  ought  to  interfere, 

and  take  her  out  of  the  crowd.     He  was  standing 
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bj  a  little  Bngar-trefl,  looking  on.  He  smiled  si^ 
nificantly,  and  replied,  "  I  iriU  hold  the  Methodiats 
reqwnsible  for  her ;  if  they  kill  her,  they  shkU  bring 
her  to  life."  It  wis  not  long  till  the  Lord  converted 
her  Bonl,  and  she  went  home  shouting  with  ber  father. 

The  conference  mored  on  rapidly  with  their  btni- 
ness.  The  character  of  the  preachers  all  stood  fiur — 
no  complaint  against  any  <^  them.  Th«  ooBfoBenoe 
ndtnitted  a  great  many  young  men  on  trial- this  year. 
X^e  Sabbath  was  a  great  day  ot  the  oat)K«riag  of 
ihB  "Balj  Ghost.  The  bishope  both  preached  in  the 
BDgar  grove— M'Eandree  at  nine  o'clockf  Asbnry 
at  eleven,  and  then  the  veaentble  men  administered 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  snpper. 

The  doingB  of  this  day  were  heard  very  far  off, 
and  the  men  and  women  never  can  forget  the  labon 
of  onr  venerable  bishops.  But  it  is  a  melancholy 
thooght,  that  the  thousands  tiiat  thronged  around 
them  are  now  cold  in  their  graves.  The  bishops  are 
both  dead,  and  nearly  all  the  members  that  composed 
that  conference  have  gone  to  the  spirit-land.  I  am 
left  a  lonely  wanderer. 

At  this  time,  God  had  given  me  a  lovely  son. 
At  the  request  of  my  friends,  I  brought  him  into 
the  conference-room,  and  Bishop  Asbnry  baptised 
him,  calling  his  name  William  M'Kendree.  My 
pious,  weeping  wife  stood  at  the  ahar,  and  received 
her  son  from  the  arms  of  the  Bishop.  Mother  and 
son  have  long  since  gone  to  their  eternal  home. 

Conference  dosed  on  Wednesday,  and  the  appoint- 
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menta  were  read  vith  open  doors.  Many  appeared 
to  be  deeply  awakened  at  the  cloee  of  coDferenoe; 
one  of  the  penitenta  vas  a  Mm.  Howe,  who  had 
been  reared  in  high  life  in  Fittaburg.  She  was 
brought  under  conviction  and  fell  from  her  seat,  and 
sent  for  me  to  pray  with  and  for  her.  When  I 
arose  from  my  knees,  the  preachers  were  all  gone. 

At  this  conference,  I  received  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  Spahr.  He  had  finished  his  year's  labor  on 
Marietta  circnit,  and  on  his  way  home,  stojqied  at 
the  residence  of  the  late  S^alv^-  Hamilton,  where 
he  sickened  and  died.  He  now  rests  in  the  cemetery 
near  Zanesville— no  stone  tells  where  the  good  roan 
lies,  bat  God  looks  down  and  watches  all  his  dust,  ■' 
— till  he  shall  bid  it  rise. 

I  left  my  weeping  friends  in  the  meeting-honse, 
and  rode  home  with  my  wife  and  little  son  to  our 
small  habitation  fifteen  miles  south  of  Steubenville. 
I  rested  a  few  days — I  think  abont  two  weeks — in 
order  to  recruit  my  strength.  Reappointed  to  the 
same  district,  I  commenced  my  quarterly  meetings 
as  early  as  I  conveniently  could.  I  began  this  year's 
labor  in  Barneaville.  The  Church  was  in  a  state  of 
great  prosperity  on  the  circuit  at  that  time.  The 
district  remained  in  pretty  much  the  same  form  it 
was  last  year:  Shen»ngo,  James  Watts;  Brie,  John 
Qraham ;  Trumbull's,  James  M'Mehan ;  Grand  River, 
John  M'Mehan,  Robert  Hatton;  Beaver,  Jacob  Gos- 
well ;  Barnesville,  Archibald  M'Elroy ;  Cross  Creek, 
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Abel    Robinson,    William   Knox;    West    Wlieeliug, 
Jsmes  B.  Finlej. 

I  pursued  my  regular  r»und.  B^y  the  time  I  came 
to  Brie,  OD  the  Lake,  the  weather  had  become  intensely 
cold.  The  war  was  still  going  on  between  EngUnd 
and  the  United  States.  The  people  were  stiU  very 
nseafly  along  the  Lake  shore,  more  than  half  way 
down  toward  Pittsburg.  They  had  not  recovered 
fnaa.  the  panic  of  last  year,  occasioned  by  Hall's 
Bturender  of  Detroit;  and,  to  highten  oar  trouble 
throagh  the  country,  the  fever  had  broken  ont  in  the 
cunp  at  Black  Kook,  run  up  the  Lake,  and  spread 
ont  through  the  country.  They  called  it  the  cold 
pl^ne.  It  was  far  worse  than  either  the  British  or 
SJidians.  There  was  do  guarding  against  it.  It  was 
almost  as  bad  as  the  cholera  in  later  days.  The  doc- 
tors did  not  understand  it.  The  first  they  would  do 
was  to  bleed,  and  I  know  of  but  one  but  that  died 
soon  after  blood-letting.  It  made  its  appearance  in 
Hartford,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  The  first  that  fell 
a  victim  to  it  in  that  place  waa  an  eminent  minister, 
by  the  name  of  Crosby.  I  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
moD,  and  buried  him.  I  went  on  to  the  town  of 
Barton,  returned  the  next  week  to  Hartford,  and  found 
another  of  the  old  citizens  lying  a  corpse — preached 
his  faneral,  and  buried  him.  Went  to  Youngstown, 
and  held  my  quarterly  meeting,  then,  by  the  way  of 
Canfield  and  Lisbon,  to  Steubenville — found  the  cold 
plague  spreading  in  every  direction ;  it  was  nearly  as 
had  in  Wheeling  as  in  Meadville.    It  spread  through- 
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out  &«  great  western  Tslley,  and  csnied  thoasanda 
of  onr  fellow-citizena  to  their  graTes. 

This  was,  in  some  respects,  a  dreadful  winter.  The 
war  Btill  raged  furionaly,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions 
were  Bcarce  and  high.  I  suppose  many  poor  people 
suffered  for  want  of  bread. 

The  people  were  so  much  taken  up  with  war  and 
politics,  that  they  lost  their  seal  in  the  cause  of  God. 
I  suffered  more  with  cold  this  winter  than  ever  beforey 
Sometimes,  I  would  have  to  give  fifty  cents  for  a  peck 
of  oats,  to  feed  my  weary  horse,  and  I  have^jtaid  as 
high  as  four  dollars  for  getting  my  horse  shod.  I 
was  ofien  entirely  out^f  money,  but  some  one  always 
took  compasMon  upon  me  and  supplied  my  wants. 
Winter  was  long  and  cold;  but,  finally,  epriug  came 
~<Mi;  I  commenced  my  third  round  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances,  but  we  had  but  little  revival  in- 
fiuence  during  the  whole  year.  Yet  peace  and  pros- 
perity was  in  the  Church.  The  God  of  love  and 
peace  was  with  us. 

During  this  round,  I  found  the  people  very  mueh 
straitened  for  breadstuff,  and  some  actually  saffering. 
This  gave  the  wealthy  an  opportunity  to  take  advant- 
f^e  of  the  poor,  for  these  were  times  of  great  specu- 
lation. The  rich  were  made  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer.  But,  still,  we  had  some  benevolent  men 
amoDg  us. 

I  will  give  two  oases,  which  will  represent  the 
whole.  Id  these  hard  times,  I  preached,  one  day,  in 
the  house  of  a  local  preacher,  and  bore  down  pretty 
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bard  on  extortioners,  especially  on  those  who  took 
advantage  of  the  poor  in  the  article  of  breadstuff. 
Meeting  over,  the  congregation  retired.  The  brother 
oune  and  took  hia  Beat  by  my  nde,  and  said  to  me, 
**Toa  have  this  day  partly  mined  me,  for  I  hare 
been  selling  com  for  two  dollars  per  bnahel,  and  lite 
people  have  all  been  censuring  me.  Nov  they  will 
b«  vone  than  ever."  We  debated  the  ease  alt  the 
^ftemoon.  I  think  he  relented  some,  and  I  left  him 
ilk  m  very  good  bomor. 

Aaotber  case  I  wiU  mention,  that  took  plaoe  on  the 
Western  Reserve.  A  Methodist  brother  bad  some 
floor  on  hand  for  sale,  which  he  disposed  of  to  certain 
persons,  and  took  their  notes,  to  be  paid  in  rye,  after 
burest — twenty-six  bnsbels  of  rye  for  a  barrel  of 
flonr.  When  he  received  the  lye,  after  harvest,  he 
tomed  it  into  whisky,  at  ^ee  gallons  per  bashel, 
took  that  whisky  to  the  army,  and  sold  it  for  three 
dollars  per  gallon,  getting  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  a  barrel  of  flour. 

I  will  now  give  a  case  of  another  kind,  ^y  old 
coUeagae,  Thomas  Chnrch,  had  located,  and  gone  to 
fanning.  This  year,  he  bad  on  band  a  large  crop  of 
excellent  com,  and  sold  it  ont  to  bts  poor  neighbors 
for  three  bnsbels  per  dollar;  and  when  they  bad  no 
money,  be  took  work  for  bis  com.  This  shows  the 
tmtb  of  one  of  the  wise  sayings  of  Solomon,  "The 
righteons  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbor." 

I  commenced  my  foortb  round  early  in  the  summer. 
DwiDg  this  round,  we  held  many  euop  meetings — 
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one  on  that  Ainmte  spot,  tm  Frmoli  creek,  aemc 
Metdrille,  where  I  had  had  a  gloriou  camp  meeting 
tMe  year  before.  I  rode  to  the  meeting  in  company 
with  Joseph  and  Matilda  Grow,  of  precious  memory. 
I  had  heard,  previous  to  this,  that  tliat  part  of  Hol- 
land Purchase  lying  west  of  the  CBttaraogns,  was 
destitute  of  preaching.  They  had  been  supplied,  for 
several  years,  from  iba  Genesee  conference.  The 
preachers  had  beoome  discouraged,  and  left  them/ 
destitute.  Some  of  Ae  young  people  in  that  part^ 
of  ihe  conntry  attended  our  camp  meeting  two 
young  men — one  by  the  nam*  «t  Sferrins,  ^e  other 
Mather — with  three  young  ladies,  Anna  Kent,  and 
two  Misses  Smitii.  They  came  to  see  if  we  could  not 
supply  them  with  preaching.  Misa  Kent  seemed  to 
*~lrt  the  chief  speaker.  They  were  resolved  to  take  no 
denial — they  must  and  would  have  a  preacher.  The 
work  of  the  Lord  was  going  on,  and  they  wanted  a 
preacher  to  take  charge  of  it.  They  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  were  very  useful  among 
as.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  give  hb  another  good 
camp  meeting,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  one  the 
year  before.  I  sent  on  a  preacher  to  reconnoiter  the 
ground,  and  report  to  the  ensuing  conference.  He 
reported  favorably,  and  it  was  taken  into  the  Ohio 
conference,  and  added  to  the  Ohio  district. 

Our  annual  conference  met  this  year  at  Cincinnati. 
I  rode  from  Steubenville  to  Cincinnati  with  a  large 
company  of  preachers,  mostly  young  men  in  good 
health,  full  of  life  and  animation.     I  stopped  at  my 
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own  little  log-bonse  as  we  went  aletig.  My  piou 
wife  had  every  thing  in  ample  order  for  oar  recepti<m. 
Water-melons  and  other  excellent  fruit  we  had  in 
great  abnnduice.  The  preadiere  eigoyed  what  might 
be  called  a  rdigions  hilarity. 

We  rode  the  next  day  to  St.  ClairBville,  where  we 
took  dinner,  and  found  the  town  under  ft  revival  influ- 
ence. They  were  rejoiced  to  see  so  many  of  the 
'Jiord's  ministers,  but  we  had  not  time  to  stay ;  bat  a 
&w  hoars  ride  brought  us  to  Bamesville.  Here,  also, 
thwe  w^a  a  good  revival  influence  going  on.  I  think 
we  had  preaching  that  night,  and  our  booIb  were  much 
refreshed.  We  traveled  on  to  conference,  holding 
meeting  every  night  till  we  came  to  Cneinnati ;  found 
Bishop  Asbnry  there  in  very  feeble  health.  Bishop 
M'Kendree  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  waa  - 
crippled.     We  did  not  expect  he  would  be  there. 


CASE  OF  WILLIAM  BOBKB. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

REAPPOINTMENT  TO  THE  OHIO  DISTRICT— 1814. 

CoNFBBBNCB  opened  under  a  rather  glaotny  aspect. 
There  wflre  several  very  troablesome  cases  to  attead 
to,  and  thfl  Bishop  was  too  unwell  to  give  them  thai 
attention  they  deserved.  The  Rev.  William  Burke 
had  been  snspended  the  year  b^ore,  and  he  now  came 
ap  to  have  bis  case  adjasted.  Bnrke's  case  was  man- 
aged very  injndicionaly.  He  liad  been  tried  and  sus- 
pended for  treating  the  elder  with  contempt.  The 
conference  had  suspended  him  for  one  year.  He 
submitted  to  it  cheerfally,  and,  as  he  thought,  bad 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  He  came  and  took 
bis  seat  as  usual.  Asbury  being  sick,  and  M'Ken- 
dree  not  there,  the  acting  president  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  the  case,  but  requested  Bnrke  to 
retire. 

This  I  regard  as  the  ruin  of  William  Bnrke.  Pre- 
viously to  this  time  be  had  been  a  great  and  good 
Methodist.  He  bad  done  and  suffered  as  much  f<^ 
the  cause  of  Methodism  as  any  man  in  the  great  west. 
His  controversy  with  the  elder  was  about  a  very  smidl 
matter,  involving  nothiug  like  imtaorality,  and  by  bad 
management,  on  the  part  of  the  conference,  mora 
than  on  Burke's  part,  it  terminated  in  his  expulsion 
27 
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from  the  Church.  I  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
entire  case  &om  first  to  last,  and  rejoice  to  leave  it  h 
my  dying  testimony  that  the  conference  was  more  to 
blame  than  William  Bnrke.  It  is  trae  he  was  restored 
again  to  membership  after  be  bad  lired  oat  of  the 
Church  twenty  long,  gloomy  years;  but  he  never  was 
the  same  man  afterward.  I  pretend  not  to  say  Bnrke 
waa  a  faultless  man:  he  had  faults  and  many  faults; 
)>ut  in  his  heart  he  was  a  man  of  God.  I  have  loved 
iia  long,  and  love  him  now  that  he  has  passed  away 
to  hifl  h^me  in  heaven. 

I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  at  this  conferenoe,  and  for 
several  days  and  nights  I  felt  like,  sinking  under  my 
burden ;  but  Just  when  things  appeuwi  to  be  coniing 
to  the  very  worst,  the  great  and  good  M'Kuidree 
made  his  appearance  in  the  conference-room.  He 
appeared  to  take  hold  of  all  the  tangled  matters  just 
right,  and  closed  them  in  the  very  best  manner  he 
could.  I  was  reappointed  to  the  Ohio  district  Bishop 
M'Kendree  was  very  lame.  I  put  him  on  my  fine 
pacing  horse,  and  went  with  him  to  Shelbyville,  in 
Kentucky.  David  Toong  was  in  our  company.  He 
was  then  strong  and  active,  and  took  great  delight  in 
caring  for  the  afflicted  Bishop.  I  had  an  appointment 
to  preach  in  Shelbyville,  and  the  Bishop  took  my 
place.  The  court,  being  then  in  session,  adjourned, 
and  the  judges  and  lawyers  came  to  hear  the  Bishop 
pr«Lcb — we  had  an  excellent  sermon.  David  Toong 
gave  one  of  his  maaterly  exhortations,  after  which  we 
doeed  meeting,  went  down  to  the  boose  where  we  pat 
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np,  ADd  took  an  excellent  dinner,  served  np  by  the 
BkillM  handa  of  my  friend,  Matilda  Crow. 

Thifl  waa  the  last  time  I  ever  visited  the  Croi( 
fiunily.  I  have  met  with  many  kind  f&milieB;  bat 
Bncb  a  ffunily  as  Edward  Crow's  I  never  met  before, 
and  I  shall  never  look  on  the  like  again. 

From  this  place  I  went  to  see  my  &tlier  and  mother, 
and  found  them  in  a  helpless  conditioD.  Their  chil- 
dren were  nearly  all  married  and  gone  their  way — no 
one  to  help  them,  and  they  were  nnable  to  help  them- 
selves.  I  stud  with  them  several  days,  tried  to  build 
them  up  and  do  all  for  them  I'  oonld,  and  left  them 
with  an  aching  hearL"  Little  did  I  think  that  was  the 
last  time  I  Aonld  ever  see  them;  but  so  it  turned 
out,  and  before  I  returned  to  Kentucky  again  they 
— -had  gone  to  their  reward,  leaving  a  bright  testimony 
behind  that  they  were  going  home  to  heaven.  I  rode 
home  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  laid  in  wood  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  my  family  during  the 
approaching  winter.  I  commenced  my  quarterly 
meetings,  first  round,  as  near  as  I  now  recollect,  on 
West  Wheeling  circuit;  Abel  Robinson  preacher  in 
charge,  his  colleague's  name  I  have  forgotten.  Rob- 
inson appeared  to  feel  like  a  true  missionary  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  His  praise  was  in  all  the  Churches; 
but,  poor  man,  he  soon  faUed. 

I  began  my  third  round  of  quarterly  meetings  in 
fine  health  and  good  spirits,  till  I  came  to  the  Maho- 
ning river;  here  I  was  attacked  with  fever  and  ague. 
I  traveled  on,  grappled  with  the  disease,  and  preached 
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tlmost  every  day  till  I  reached  Wurentown,  Tnunball 
county;  there  I  had  to  halt  and  send  for  the  doctor. 
^y  next  quarterly  meeting  was  in  the  town  of  Bnr- 
ton ;  and  as  my  labors  bad  always  been  wonderfully 
blessed  in  that  place,  I  conld  not  think  of  missing 
the  meeting.  I  told  the  doctor  I  wanted  him  to  break 
the  fever  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could. 

On  Thursday  evening  I  took  a  large  dose  of  calo- 
ipel,  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  jalap.  On  Friday 
monuDg  I  obtained  a  quart  of  port  wine,  four  ounces 
of  gensine  Peruvian  red  bark,  mounted  my  horse  very 
early  in  the  mornings  took  a  large  portion  of  wine 
and  bark  every  two  hours,  rode  thirty-two  miles, 
preached  at  night,  went  through  the  labors  of  the 
quarterly  meeting  with  comfort;  and,  the  best  of  all, 
God  was  with  us. 

On  Tuesday  morning  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing, 
and  was  troubled  no  more  with  ague  that  year.  Noth- 
ing remarkable  took  place  during  this  ronnd. 

I  commenced  my  fourth  round  under  more  anspi- 
cioue  circumstances.  Our  quarterly  meetings  were 
attended  with  great  displays  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  leave  the  jistrict,  it  became 
my  duty  to  make  a  close  and  thorough  examination 
relative  to  the  Church  in  every  department.  First, 
in  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  Church  members.  I  com- 
pared our  numerical  strength  to  what  it  was  when  I 
came  on,  and  fonnd  it,  I  think,  nearly  double — our 
congregations   more  than   doubled ;    the   attendance 
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in  cIms  meetings  greaily  iinprored — family  religion 
-WM  on  the  sdruice ;  onr  preactera  appeared  to  live 
more  holj,  and  to  preach  with  more  seal  and  under- 
standing. I  may  say,  in  truth,  the  district,  in  every 
respect,  was  in  a  better  condition  than  when  I  came 
on  it.  I  looked  back  with  renewed  satisfaction  on 
the  three  years  and  six  months  I  spent  on  this  rough 
bnt  delightful  field  of  labor. 

The  bishops  highly  approved  of  my  administratioB 
and  pulpit  labors.  This  information  I  received  from 
their  own  lips.  With  very  few  exceptioBi  I  had 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  the  preachers,  both 
loc^  and  traveling.  The  private  members  of  the 
Chnrch  treated  me  nniversally  with  great  respect, 
Thesa  were  years  both  of  pleasm'e  and  profit  to  my 
''own  soul.  I  shall  never  forget  them  through  life,  and 
I  hope  tbey  will  be  remembered  in  eternity. 

I  finished  my  fourth  round  of  quarterly  meetings 
and  prepared  to  go  to  conference,  which  this  year, 
1815,  set  in  Lebanon,  Ohio.  The  bishops  were  both 
present.  Bishop  Asbury,  in  very  feeble  health,  was 
not  able  to  walk  or  stand  alone.  The  Rev.  John 
Bond  had  the  charge  of  him,  carried  bim  id  his  arms 
like  a  little  child,  set  him  in  his  carriage  when  he 
wished  to  travel,  and  took  him  out  in  the  same  way 
when  be  wished  to  stop.  He  was  seated  on  the  plat- 
form in  the  conference-room,  called  on  brother  Bond 
to  read  a  chapter  and  give  out  a  hymn,  and  then  this 
great  man  of  God  prayed,  sitting  on  his  seat,  for  he 
was  not  able  to  kneel  down.     He  prayed  aa  if  speak- 
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log  to  Ood  ftce  to  &ce.  Whilo  guing  on  his  pale 
&ce  my  emotions  were  painfiil  yet  pleMant.  I  ww 
tint  Aflbnry'a  voric  was  done,  and  that  fae  was  going 
home  to  God.  He  was  truly  an  apostolic  man,  sent 
of  Ood  on  ft  special  mission  to  these  United  States. 
He  had  done  his  work,  and  done  it  well.  -  Although 
the  Methodist  Church  had  many  great  and  good  teach- 
era,  she  had  but  one  father  under  God,  and  that  was 
Francis  Asbury. 

Bishop  M'Kendree  took  charge  of  the  bosiDess  of 
the  conlarenee,  and  all  things  moved  on  briskly,  aa 
was  generally  the  ease  nnder  his  administratioD. 
The  conference  was  very  large.  The  preachers  all 
appeared  to  be  in  fellowship  one  with  another.  They 
were  under  an  extraordinary  religious  inflnence,  vhi^ 
pervaded  the  whole  conference.  Although  Bishop 
Asbory  was  not  able  to  stand  alone,  he  was  determ- 
ined to  station  the  preachers  once  more.  The  elders 
were  very  kind  to  him,  and  gave  him  all  the  help  he 
needed.  He  made  the  appointments  with  a  great 
deal  of  caution,  and  prayed  much  before  he  wonid 
have  any  man's  name  written  on  the  list. 

He  preached  on  Sabbath,  in  the  market-house,  to  a 
very  large  congregation,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
almost  every  one  could  hear  him  distinctly.  Not  able 
to  stand,  he  sat  and  preached  from  his  carriage.  This 
was  the  last  sermon  I  ever  heard  from  his  ssnctiGed 
lips,  and,  at  the  close  of  this  conference,  I  parted 
with  him  for  the  last  time.  0,  Asbury,  I  loved  thee 
in  life — ^I  love  thee  now  thon  art  in  heaven ! 
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On  Monday  we  elected  our  delegates  to  the  General 
conference.  The  preachers  felt  great  anxiety,  bnt  do 
electioneering  was  done.  We  elected  nearly  the 
whole  delegation  at  the  first  balloting;  they  were  a 
body  of  self-sacrificing  men,  anch  as  John  Sale,  Sam- 
nel  Parker,  Charles  Holliday,  David  YouDg,  Marcus 
landsey,  and  Jacob  Young.  I  was  appointed  this 
year  to  the  Muskingum  district,  and  David  Young  to 
the  Ohio  district.  As  we  both  had  to  go  to  General 
conference  in  the  spring,  and,  aa  my  four  years  ca  the 
Ohio  district  would  not  expire  till  spring,  the  Bishop 
told  us  we  need  not  change  dFktricts  till  we  returned 
from  General  conference.  So  I  went  back  with  great 
delight  to  ay  old  district.  I  was  glad  to  meet  my 
old  friends,  so  unexpectedly,  and  they  appeared  glad 
to  see  me  again. 

I  passed  the  autumn  and  winter  on  the  Ohio  dis- 
trict, to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  myself  and  the 
Lord's  people — closed  my  second  round  early  in 
March,  and,  in  the  month  of  April,  we  repaired  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  attend  the  General  con- 
ference. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

OEK£RALC05FBBENC£-181fi. 

I  TRAVELED  part  of  thc  way  alone — spent  a  d&j 
Ud  »  niglit  in  the  tovn  of  WashingtoD,  Pennajhania, 
iridl>i  my  long-tried  friend,  James  Shannon.  Ifr. 
Robert  Haslet  and  vife — with  many  other  good 
friends — clnstered  ronnd  me,  as  though  I  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  From  thence  I  vent  to  BrownsTille, 
where  I  once  had  one  of  the  beat  reTirals  I  ever  saw. 
Thence  to  Uniontown,  where  I  fell  io  with  a  menbant 
going  to  Baltimore,  for  goods — a  special  friend  of 
mine.  We  crossed  the  Mountains  by  ourselves,  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  journey.  At  Fredericktown, 
Maryland,  I  fell  in  with  several  other  delegates,  and 
we  rode  into  the  city  of  Baltimore  together.  This 
was  the  ^t  General  conference  for  me.  The  busi- 
ness was  al)  new  to  me,  and  I  felt  greatly  embar- 
rassed in  my  own  mind,  before  I  entered  upon  it. 
They  gave  me  an  excellent  boarding-place,  with  Cap- 
tain John  Berry,  and  his  pious  wife  Harriet ;  and, 
if  I  had  been  an  apostle,  they  could  not  have  treated 
me  with  greater  kindness.  My  room-mate  was  th« 
Rev.  William  Kennedy,  of  South  Carolina.  I  went 
into  the  conference-room,  resolved  to  keep  my  seat 
and  say  noUiing,  and  satisfy  my  conscience  by  merely 
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Toting;  for  there  were  ft  great  many  men  there  who 
i^peared  very  learned — such  as  William  Ryland, 
Nathan  Bangs,  Martin  Rater,  Hillard  Jndge,  Esekiel 
Cooper,  Samnel  Mervin,  George  Pickering,  John 
Emory,  and  Robert  R.  Roberts ;  theee  men  irfte  the 
maater-spirita  of  that  august  aaaembly.  The  first  daj 
I  felt  quite  ont  of  mj  place,  and  would  much  rather 
have  been  preaching  in  some  lonely  log-cabin,  under 
the  shade  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  East 
Tennesaee,  than  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  General 
conference,  in  die  splendid  cit;  of  Baltimore.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  days  I  was  Tery  silent,  but  nat- 
ters soon  oame  before  the  conference  in  which  I  felt  a 
deep  interest. 

The  first  thing  which  aroused  me  was  the  fixing  of 
the  line  between  the  Western  and  the  Baltimore  con- 
ferences. That  part  of  Pennsylvania  that  lay  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  and  the  Alleghany  rivers,  and  part 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Baltimore  conference,  and  had  recently  been  attached 
to  the  Western  conference.  The  district  that  I  trav- 
eled, the  last  four  years,  lay  mostly  on  that  ground, 
which,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  sparsely  populated ; 
and,  as  b  the  case  with  all  thinly-settled  countries, 
they  were  not  very  well  prepared  to  support  minis- 
ters. As  they  were  about  to  give  na  the  poorest  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Baltimore  conference,  I  con- 
tended that  we  should  have  some  of  the  rich  territory. 
I  moved  that  the  Alleghany  Mountains  shonld  be  the 
dividing  line,  instoad  of  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany 
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rivera.  Tliia  spmitg  the  Ber.  B.  B.  Koberts,  who 
vu  then  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  conferettoe.  He 
nwde  ui  eloquent  speech  on  the  oocwioD,  uiA  doBed 
his  speech  b;  Bsying,  that  as  the  Baltimore  conference 
had  Men  very  kind  to  the  Western  conference,  and 
h»d  giren  her  a  great  deal  of  territory,  he  thought  it 
ms  now  time  to  stop — they  needed  all  the  ground 
diey  had  for  their  own  use.  In  my  reply,  I  admitted 
Ihey  had  giyen  ua  a  great  deal  of  territory,  bat  it 
ml  the  poorest  part  they  had,  and,  if  they  desired, 
ire  woidd  be  glad  to  give  all  back.  I  made  a  motion 
to  that  effect — seconded  by  George  Pickering;  bat 
they  moved  to  lay  it  over,  so  the  debate  ended. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  March  pre- 
ceding the  sitting  of  the  conference,  Bishop  Asbnty' 
died,  in  Fredericksbarg,  Virginia,  and  Bishop  M'Ken- 
dree  was  left  alone.  He  was  in  a  very  poor  state  of 
health,  but  he  presided  with  great  dignity,  and  at- 
tended to  the  bosinees  of  the  conference  satisfactorily, 
and  with  great  rapidity.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
claimed  attention  was  the  faneral  of  Bishop  Asbory. 
The  conference  passed  a  resolation  that  his  remains 
dionld  be  removed  from  Fredericksbarg,  to  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  The  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  vanlt  ander  the  recess  of  the  Entaw  Church. 
Another  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Freder- 
icksbarg and  convey  the  remains  of  the  Bishop  to 
Baltimore,  and  the  day  iras  fixed  apon  for  the 
fimeral.  The  committees  attended  to  their  business 
very  promptly,  and  in  a  manner  that  met  the  appro- 
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tmtioQ  of  the  conferecce,  entirely.  The  time  for  the 
fdneral  serricea  srriTed.  The  body  of  the  departed 
Bishop  was  brought  into  Light-Street  Church,  and 
laid  jnst  before  the  altar.  Every  thing  was  done  in 
good  taste.  The  city  appeared  to  be  all  in  commo- 
tion, and  a  great  crowd  was  present  at  the  funeral. 
The  fnner&l  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Black,  of 
the  British  conference.  The  procession  was  then 
formed  at  the  door  of  the  chnrch,  Bishop  M'Kendree 
and  Dr.  Black  walking  in  front  of  the  coffin.  'The 
members  of  the  General  conference  £ell  in  tiie  rear 
next  to  the  corpse;  clergymen  Af  other  denominations 
followed;  then  nrambers  of  the  Church,  with  other 
citizens,  as  suited  them.  This  was  the  largest  pro- 
cesnon  I  ever  saw.  I  attended  General  Winder's 
funeral,  in  that  same  city,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  ever  known  in  the  city,  bat  I  think  the  Bish- 
op's was  the  larger  of  the  two. 

The  funeral  services  over,  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference repaired  to  their  boarding-houses,  to  take 
some  refreshments  and  rest.  The  next  day,  they  re- 
sumed the  business  of  the  conference,  Bishop  M'Ken- 
dree  in  the  chair.  The  common  committees  had  been 
all  appointed,  and  soon  began  to  report.  I  do  not 
recollect  what  committee  reported  first,  but  when  the 
committee  on  the  Episcopacy  reported,  they  recom- 
mended to  strengthen  the  Episcopacy,  by  the  election 
and  ordaining  of  two  bishops,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  conference.  At  this  time,  the  resolution  was 
offered  to  have  the  presiding  eld«nulH||d  by  the 
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nipgs  were  lobby  members,  workL 
Joi^goA  Sonle  took  the  lead  in  th 
other  id»j  foUowed  by  S.  QeoT{ 
Beed,  Jodm  Wellsi  Ph%  Judge. 
James  Azleji  and  seTenl  Mbf 
ented  men.  After  spending  three 
vote  was  taken,  and  the  resolution 
of  nearly  two-thirds.  Joshoa  Sc 
pointed  to  preach  the  funeral  sen 
bury  to  the  conference,  which  was  < 
manner,  from  these  words,  "  Them 
will  honor." 

Our  next  great  concern  was  to  n 
lection  for  bishops.  Enoch  Georg 
Roberts  were  elected  by  large  d 
dained  by  Bishop  M'Kendree,  assii 
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Ohnroh.  NotwithBtanding  the  many  long  and  warm 
debates,  Uie  conference  closed  this  session  in  great 
]>eace  and  harmony,  and  agreed  to  meet  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  in  four  years'  time.  We  closed  with 
prayer,  and  received  the  benediction;  and,  when  we 
passed  out  into  the  yardj  some  looked  to  the  sonth, 
some  to  the  north,  eome  to  the  east,  and  some  to  the 
west;  Bome  looked  glad,  and  some  looked  sorry;  some 
looked  well,  and  some  looked  sick;  and  some  looked^ 
as  if  they  were  a&aid  they  should  never  be  elected 
again. 

I  went  homeward  in  the  stage'as  far  as  Frederick- 
town,  where  I  had-left  my  horse.  Afterward,  I  rode, 
in  company  widi  my  old  friend,  John  Sale,  toward  the 
western  coontry.  We  traveled  slow,  and  talked  over 
the  happy  days  we  had  spent  together,  when  he  was 
traveling  Salt  River  circuit,  and  I  was  young  Jacob 
Young,  ready  to  wait  upon  the  preachers  whenever 
they  came  in  my  way,  get  their  horses  shod,  and  feed 
and  curry  them;  and,  when  the  preachers  needed 
money,  was  ready  to  do  my  part.  We  had  fellowship 
one  with  another;  "and  truly  our  fellowship  was  with 
the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  I  parted 
with  my  friend  in  Winchester,  Virginia.  He  went  by 
the  way  of  Staanton,  and  I  took  the  direct  road 
across  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  I  traveled  alone 
to  XJoiontown.  I  had  charge  of  Bishop  Asbury's 
horse,  and  some  books  and  clothes  he  had  willed  to 
Bishop  M'Kendree.  The  hooka  and  clothes  were 
packed  in  two  valises,  buckled  together  by  two  leather 
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Chrin's  old  Btand,  near  the  fo< 
maij  in  the  morning,  I  Baw  a  ooi 
ing  ]n\ke  door.    Some  of  them 
passed  along;   and,  at  I  was 
Mountain,  the  thought  staraok^ 
he  danger  ahead.    I  had  not  gon 
five  miles,  before  I  saw  two  men 
I  thought  it  was  no  use  to  be  a 
in  my  best  days,  physically,  anc 
many  who  had  much   more   ac 
power.    They  rode  up  very  plei 
good  morning.    I  returned  the  < 
They  looked  like  a  couple  of 
asked  me  if  I  lived  in  the  west, 
affirmative.    They  asked  me  hoi 
the  east.    I  answered,  as  far  as  tl 
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•nd  he  willed  them  to  Bishop  M'Kendree.  I  a.m  con- 
veying them  to  Wheeling  for  him.  The  packages 
contain  nothing  but  clothes,  books,  and  manoHcripts." 
Thej  looked  very  much  disappointed.  One  of  them 
asked,  "Is  Bishop  Asbury  dead?"  I  answered,  yes. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  seen  and  heard  him  preach 
in  my  father's  house."  They  paused  a  few  moments, 
galloped  off,  and  left  me.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  their  intentions  were,  but  I  have  always  thought- — '  ' 
they  intended  to  rob  me.  ^ 

I  pursued  my  journey  till  I  came.to  UjuoDtown, 
where  I  fell  in  with  the  delegates,  on  their  way  home. 
I  spent  a  pleasant  night  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
sad,  the  next  day,  rode  home,  where  I  spent  a  fen 
days,  in  order  to  rest  my  body  and  mind,  for  they 
'  were  both  greatly  fatigued.  I  then  started  for  my 
new  field  of  labor — the  Muskingum  district. 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 

XUSSIirOOll  DIBTBICT—ISIB. 

I LOOKBD  on  the  plan  of  this  district,  famished  me 
"^  1^  DftTid  Toniig,  and  fonnd  it  to  be  verj  ttztensive, 
•nd  intercepted  hy  many  water  courses — ail  the  trib- 
ntaries  of  the  HuHkingmn  and  Ohio  rivers.  I  rode 
from  home  to  Marietta^  along  the  pleasant  banks  of 
the  Ohio  river.  This  was  in  the  month  of  Jone.  It 
brought  to  my  recollection  days  of  other  years,  when 
I  first  traveled  Marietta  circuit,  thirteen  years  before; 
but  how  swiftly  passed!  0,  swift-winged  time,  how 
rapid  is  thy  flight !  These  thirteen  years  had  brought 
man;  changes  in  my  circumstancee,  and  in  my  char- 
acter as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  minister;  but  I 
could  see  no  changes  in  the  beautiful  river,  nor  in 
the  adjacent  lands,  only  that  the  forest-trees  and 
natural  shrubbery  were  cleared  away,  and  the  waving 
com  and  wheat  had  taken  their  place.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  Marietta  my  heart  was  filled  with  pleasing 
grief  and  mournful  joy.  I  looked  on  the  house 
where  I  lay  many  days,  to  all  appearance,  on  the 
confines  of  eternity.  For  nineteen  days,  I  was  like 
something  standing  on  a  pivot ;  no  skillful  physician 
could  tell  on  which  side  I  would  fidl.  Bat,  by  a  mer- 
cifiil  Providence,  I  had  lived  thirteen  years  since  that 
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time,  and  was  a  strong,  athletic,  active  man,  while 
milliona  that  were  then  healthy,  and  bid  fair  for  long 
life,  were  now  cold  in  death.  These  thoitghts  rushed 
into  my  mind  like  torrents,  Why  was  I  raised  up  from 
the  brink  of  the  grave?  and  why  is  my  life  length- 
ened out  still?  The  answer  was,  "That  you  may 
glorify  God  by  doing  good  to  your  fellow-men.  The 
supreme  Being  sent  you  into  the  world  that  you  may 
do  your  part  in  making  the  world  better."  I  foit  my 
own  weakness.  I  knew  that  I  was  ft  man  of  a  small 
mind,  and  bad  grown  np  like  a  wild  tree  in  the  forest, 
with  but  little  cultivation.  I  kn^w  I  could  do  but 
little  for  the  benefit  of'manbind.  For  eome  time,  I 
was  very  much  discouraged,  but  resolved  that,  such 
as  I  was,  I  would  give  myself  to  God,  both  soul  and 
'^'body,  for  time  and  eternity.  Here  I  renewed  my 
covenant,  God  appeared  to  accept  the  offering,  and  I 
went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

I  took  a  long  and  delightful  gaze  on  the  beautiful 
commons  around  my  beloved  Marietta.  I  thought  of 
the  happy  boors  I  had  epent  on  those  plains  with 
the  Rev.  George  C.  Light,  in  social  walks ;  and  aa 
we  had  no  theological  seminary,  nor  any  theologian 
to  train  our  young  minds,  we  studied  theology  while 
we  walked  over  those  pleasure-grOimdB ;  sometimes 
I  was  preceptor  and  be  pupil,  then  we  would  change  ■ 
sides — 80  we  got  along  as  well,  perhaps,  as  those 
who  had  greater  advantages. 

Finally,  I  went  down  into  the  town,  and  my  old 
friends  clustered  around  me,  and  here  I  had  a  feast 
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M-(|.,  Hufus  Putnam,  Ks(|.,  Ju« 
M:iTio:ili  Fi\*iriTiLr  :\n>\  witV,  Jose 
.loiias    JuhiK-oii    and    \vitr,   and 

to  mention.  I  found  many  of  t 
hid  fiJlen  asleep. 

Heva   I   entered   upon   my 
Although  the  diatriet  contained 
it  covered  a  large  territtey,  wot 
for  the  most    part  with   excel 
Marietta,  Marcus  Lindsey  waa 
he  was  truly  a  man  of  Crod,  m 
do  the  duties  of   a    Methodist 
having  been  favored  with  a  goo 
In  early  life,  his  masculine  po 
pretty  well   developed,   his  son 
missionary  spirit,   and  the   Lor 
in  all  the  circuits  and  districts 
his  itinerant  life.     Although  hi 
he  turned  many  to  righteousne 
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He  waa  a  man  of  a  remarkably  clear  head,  and,  I 
think,  very  pnre  heart.  I  have  known  him  intimately 
for  more  thaD  forty  years — First,  as  junior  preacher, 
then  deacon,  then  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  God, 
then  a  presiding  elder  on  a  district,  then  exalted  to 
the  high  station  of  a  bishop.  In  all  these  different 
relatione  he  has  proved  himself  worthy  the  confidence 
of  the  Chnrch.  Bishop  Morris  has  been  highly 
favored  by  the  Lord  in  many  respects — he  was  very  , 
happy  in  his  marriage.  His  beloved  Abigail  ttia 
talented,  amiable,  gentle,  long-suffering,  and  kmd, 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  truly  pioni.  As  a  wife 
and  mother,  she  had  few  equals,  and  I  never  knew 
her  superior.  I  spent  a  good  many  days  and  nights 
in  their  homble  dwelling,  and  was  always  happy 
lutder  their  roof. 

At  this  time.  Marietta  was  very  large,  and  in 
great  prosperity.  I  held  my  first  quarterly  meeting 
in  the  town  of  Marietta.  As  Bishop  Asbury  had 
died,  the  spring  before,  I  was  called  npon  to  preach 
his  funeral  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  of  my  quarterly 
meeting.  I  undertook  it  with  fear  and  trembling. 
I  believe  the  discourse  gave  general  Batisfaction.  I 
heard  of  no  one  finding  any  faolt  save  Dr.  M'Intosh, 
who  was  a  great  enemy  to  bishops,  and  wanted  to 
know  if  no  body  else  had  done  any  thing  to  build 
up  the  Methodist  Church  but  Bishop  Asbury. 

I  went  from  Marietta  to  Letart  Falls  circuit ;  here 
I  found  the  Rev.  Comelias  Springer  in  charge ;  he 
had  been  a  major  in  the  last  war  with  England,  but 
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Iwd  lud  hia  camal  we&pona  by,  and,  like  John 
Bnnyui,  engaged  in  a  holy  war.  I  found  bis  dr- 
cnit  in  &  very  prosperous  condition ;  held  bis  first 
quarterly  meeting  on  a  creek  called  Chickemanga, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  William  Cherrington's.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  take  particular  notice  of  this 
good  old  man :  he  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey ;  in  early  life  emigrated  to  the  state  of  Vir* 
_  ginia,  and  while  he  was  a  young  man,  became  pioos, 
and  united  himself  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch-  As  he  was  a  very  decided  character,  he 
examined  tkesjatem  of  Methodism  throughout;  he 
was  pleased  with  the  or^ia  of  the  Church,  espe- 
cially with  her  great  founder  and  his  coadjutors ;  he 
subscribed  to  all  her  doctrines,  and  waa  a  great 
admirer  of  her  government ;  he  was  theoretically, 
experimentally,  and  practically  a  Methodist  Christian; 
and  being  a  man  of  great  industry  and  economy, 
he  soon  became  wealthy.  He  was  married  twice  in 
his  life,  and  had  large  families  by  both  his  pioos 
wives.  I  think  I  may  say,  in  truth,  he  was  one  of 
the  best  family  governors  I  ever  knew.  His  bonse 
was  one  of  the  homes  for  itinerant  Methodist  preach- 
ers for  many  years  —  first  in  Greenbrier  county, 
Virginia,  then  in  Gallia  county,  Ohio.  The  great 
M'Kendree  spent  many  happy  nights  under  his  hos- 
pitable roof,  with  hia  children  and  grandchildren. 
They  took  his  Methodist  training ;  and  although  they 
are  now  very  numerous,  they  are  nearly  all  members 
of  the  Church,  and  some  of  them  preachers  of  the 
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Ooqwl.  Here  I  met  with  the  talented  Bnrwell 
Sporlock.  He  reminded  me  of  a  tall  yonng  pine- 
tree,  Bhoo^g  its  top  far  above  the  trees  of  the 
forest.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  blighting  influence 
of  Blarerj,  he  would  have  occupied  an  eminent  place 
in  the  Methodist  Church. 

From  this  place  I  went  on  to  Qnyandotte,  Yirginia; 
here  I  met  with  my  old  friend,  Thomas  Boffington ; 
sweet-tempered,  heavenlj-minded  John  Due  traveled 
the  circuit — I  had  a  comfortable  quarterly  meeting. 
From  this  place  I  went  to  Parkersbarg,  Wood  connty, 
Virginia,  rode  seven  miles  op .  the  Kanawha  river, 
uid  stopped  with  the  heavenly-minded  Mrs.  Kins- 
low,  whose  hu^balid  had  acted  the  part  of  a  father 
to  me  when  I  was  a  young  man  traveling  in  a 
_.atrange  land;  but  he  had  gone  to  the  spirit-world, 
and  his  wife  was  a  lonely  widow.  Here  I  met  young 
Samuel  Hamilton  for  the  first  time — ^he  was  traveling 
Little  Kanawha  circuit,  the  first  year  of  his  itinerancy. 
Hamilton  was  a  man  of  clear  head  and  honest  heart, 
and  was  preaching  the  word  with  great  snccess. 

We  held  our  quarterly  meeting  in  Tavemer's  meet- 
ing-house, and  had  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  The  Church  in  that  place 
was  under  a  high  religious  encitement,  but  I  believe 
there  was  no  one  converted  at  that  quarterly  meeting. 
I  started  from  that  place  to  what  was  then  called 
Fairfield  circuit;  passed  through  Athens,  and  the 
place  where  Logan  now  stands — from  thence  to  Lan- 
caster.   Here  I  pat  up  with  Judge  Jacob  Deedrick. 
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'  He  wu  then  Imng  in  grest  Bbjh;  the;  gave  me  a 
rery  kind  reception. 

The  next  morning  I  visited  the  BeT.  Jesse  Spor- 
geib,  ft  local  preacher  of  conuderable  ioflnence.  He 
had  taken  some  offense  from  the  traveling  preacher^ 
and  I  suppose  was  thinking  of  setting  np  for  him- 
self.    He  gave  me  a  verj  cold  reception. 

I  did  not  stay  long — rode  friKn  thence  to  the  town 
.of  Bnshville,  and  held  mj  qauterly  meeting  in  Union 
mMting-honse.  Junes  Qninn  and  Charles  Waddle 
wore  circuit  preachers.  James  Qninn  had  been  to 
General  confwenoe,  was  taken  sick  on  his  retom 
near  Cumberland,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  was 
brought  near  death's  door.  He  had  partially  recov- 
ered and  reached  home,  bnt  was  not  able  to  do  any 
thing.  The  labor  of  the  meeting  devolved  on  Wad- 
dle and  myself.  This  was  a  very  interesting  meeting 
to  me.  The  word  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  take  deep 
hold  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  I  passed 
from  this  place  to  Zaneeville ;  as  well  as  I  now  recol- 
lect, the  meeting  was  dry  and  dall.  I  went  from 
thence  to  Bamesville.  Here  the  righteousness  of  Zion 
appeared  to  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salva- 
tion thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth.  Finley  and 
Strange  had  been  there  some  time  before — the  heav- 
enly flame  that  was  kindled  under  their  pious  labors, 
was  still  burning.  I  had  two  circnits  to  the  north 
that  I  did  not  visit  on  my  first  round. 

I  had  now  performed  one  round  on  my  new  field 
of  labor,  and  foond  it  would  require  very  hard  work 
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to  nltivste  it  well,  but  I  «m  health;  and  ngorons, 
and  thought  by  the  graee  of  God  I  could  get  along. 
I  had  now  to  provide  a  place  for  my  family  to  live, 
for  then  they  fomished  no  parsonages.  I  porchiud 
a  house  in  the  town  of  Barneaville,  for  which  I  gave 
eight  hundred  dollars. 

I  then  commenced  my  second  round,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  traveling  over  the  same  ground  that  I 
had  already  been  over,  and  in  addition  passed  through^ 
Liclcing,  Knox,  Bicbland,  and  Wayne  counties.  Noth- 
ing worthy  of  notice  took  place  on  this  round.  Some 
of  our  meetings  were  very  -intartoting.  Notwith- 
standing I  had  sncb  ar-fine  start  on  my  first  round, 
and  had  renawed  my  covenant  with  God,  I  had  not 
much  liberty  in  preaching,  and  my  succesa  did  not 
appear  as  great  as  it  did  on  the  Ohio  district.  Cold 
weather  was  now  coming  on,  and  my  family  required 
to  be  moved  about  forty  miles.  In  the  mean  time  I 
had  to  attend  the  annual  conference,  which  met,  that 
year,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  conference  met  in  September,  the  frosty  nights 
were  coming  on,  and  I  had  to  move  my  family  before 
cold  weather,  and  had  a  long  ride  to  conference.  1 
was  partly  worn  out  with  fatigue  before  I  started.  I 
had  a,  heavy  camp  meeting  to  attend  on  my  way;  and 
still  to  increase  my  burden.  Bishop  George's  horse 
gave  out,  and  he  had  left  with  the  request  that  I 
shonld  bring  him  to  conference. 

When  I  came  to  the  camp  meeting  I  did  the  best  I 
could,  but  the  wicked  people  in  that  neighborhood 
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bsd  beoome  incensed  sguast  camp  meetings  Bom« 
yma  before,  and  it  appeared  to  me  tiiey  behaved  as 
bad  ae  they  posEibly  could.  The  official  members 
had*  very  little  energy,  and  the  meeting  dragged 
heavily.  I  vas  provoked  at  the  officials  and  at  ihiA 
part  of  the  community  called  rovdies,  and  I  suppose 
I  gave  them  their  charge  as  heavy  as  they  could  bear. 
When  they  would  not  obey  orders,  I  would  take  hold 
■vof^them  and  lead  them  out  of  the  congregation.  They 
soon  sSaw  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  muscular  power. 
Althongh-tbey  tiireatened,  do  one  laid  violent  hands 
on  me.  Toong  Samoel  Hamilton  was  there,  who 
preached  like  an  evangelist^  and  by  hie  good  sense 
and  mildness  turned  the  tide  of  opposition.  David 
Young  came  along,  and  preached  on  Sabbatii  at 
eleven  o'clock.  This  was  one  of  the  happiest  efforts 
I  ever  knew  him  to  make.  It  had  a  fine  influence  on 
the  congregation.  I  followed  with  an  ezhortatioD, 
and  called  for  moomers — they  crowded  the  altar. 
We  had  a  delightful  afternoon,  and  a  goodly  number 
professed  to  be  converted.  William  Swayje  was  then 
in  his  best  days.  He  took  the  management  of  the 
meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  and  we  had  what  might 
be  called  a  glorious  night.  Monday  was  a  delightful 
day — ^most  of  the  rowdies  had  by  this  time  left  the 
ground,  and  those  that  remuned  were  awed  into  sub- 
jection by  a  divine  influence  to  be  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  assembly.  Brother  Swayze  worked  all  day, 
and  the  Lord  owned  his  labors.  The  good  work  went 
OB,  Monday  night,  till  nearly  day-break.    On  Tnea- 
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day  morning  we  closed  with  shouts  of  victory,  and 
I  went  on  my  journey  accompanied  by  several 
preachers. 

The  second  day  I  reached  Mayaville,  Kentucky, 
where  we  once  had  a  great  revival,  and  some  of  my 
spiritual  children  were  still  living.  I  had  a  meeting 
at  night,  and  my  spiritual  strength  was  greatly 
renewed.  Nothing  more  took  place  till  I  came  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Shelbyville,  Kentucky.  I  waB 
then  passing  through  the  first  circuit  I  ever  rode. 

Here  I  began  my  itinerant  life  in  complmy  with 
Rev.  Hezekiah  Herriman,  but  I'soon  discovered  that 
death  had  been  d<HDg  its  work  among  my  friends. 
Many  of  my  most  valuable  iicr|uaintancos  had  gone 
from  the  Church  below  to  the  Church  above.  Many 
"■  of  the  children  that  I  admitted  on  trial,  were  now 
grown  up  to  be  men  and  women.  They  clustered 
around  me  and  laid  hold  of  mj  hands  with  streaming 
eyes.  During  the  fourteen  years  that  I  had  been 
absent  from  this  place,  I  had  passed  through  many 
great  and  serious  changes,  and  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  I  had  drunk  many  a  bitter  cnp ;  but  I  had  seen 
many  long,  delightful  days  of  peace  and  prosperity ; 
and  when  I  came  on  this  camp-ground  where  I  had 
spent  my  first  years  after  my  conversion,  I  thought  I 
had  many  reasons  to  be  encouraged  more  than  to  be 
discouraged.  I  have  been  so  sustained  by  the  grace 
of  God,  that  I  have  not  reproached  his  Church  or 
myself;  and  though  a  feeble  minister,  God  has,  in 
some  degree,  owned  my  labors.    I  may  say  in  truth 
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Bishops  M'Kcndrec  and  George 
ibeD  called  tho  "Star  of  the  We 
John  WatermaD;  George  C.  Ligl 
numerous  to  mention.  On  the  S 
an  uitellcctnal  feast.  On  Mondi 
I  went  oo  to  conference.  The  i 
with  very  pleasing  prospects,  anc 
preachers  it  was  a  time  long  to  l)e 
to  me  it  was  the  most  barren  coni 
attended.  I  was  partly  worn  dowi 
my  health  not  very  good,  an<i  my 
stances  ratber  embarrassing.  H 
through  the  business  of  conference 
of  all  concerned,  as  far  as  I  ki 
pointed  (o  tho  Muskingum  distrioti, 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

HUSEIlTOnu   DISTRICT— CONTINUED.— lSie-1  BIS. 

I  BSGAH  my  quarterly  meetangs,  commencing  at 
Marietta,  (torn  thence  to  Athene,  and  30  on  till  I  com-  - 
pleted  my  first  ronnd.  I  found  the  district  very  large 
and  a  part  lying  in  a  Tery  rough  country.  .  Quarter- 
age came  in  very  light.  I  avw-cHtaxlj  I  irould  hare 
to  work  hard  and  reoeira  a  very  lean  support.  I  had 
lived  six  yean  on  my  father-in-law's  land,  where  I 
enjoyed  many  advantages,  and  had  been  able  to  lay 
_^Tip  some  money. 

I  concluded  I  must  torn  that  money  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  support  of  my  family.  While  I 
was  traveling  that  poor  district,  part  of  the  money  I 
invested  in  a  store,  and  the  rest  I  laid  out  for  land. 
These  were  very  unfortonate  operations  for  me,  in- 
volving me  in  trouble  that  I  did  not  throw  off  for 
twelve  years.  After  continuing  the  bnsiDess  for 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  time  we  had  sold 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  I  found 
that  my  partner  was  a  bankrupt,  and  dare  not  go  to 
tho  eastern  cities  to  lay  in  goods.  Contrary  to  our 
article  of  agreement  I  had  to  go  and  purchase  the 
goods  myself.  This  embarrassed  me  greatly,  but  I 
saw  no  way  of  backing  out,  and  ooadaded  I  most 
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m&ke  the  beet  I  could  of  a  bad  bargain.  I  laid  in  • 
large  stock  of  goods,  bought  them  very  cheap,  hired 
an  active  clerk,  and  ioBtmcted  him  to  be  very  c&refol 
about  trusting.  I  then  had  to  devote  all  my  time  to 
my  ministerial  duties— only  had  tiime  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  the  store  once  in  three  months.  The 
sheriff  came  to  levy  on  my  partner's  property;  but 
he  coold  not  touch  the  store,  because  of  the  partner- 
-■ahip  property.  I  found  I  must  do  one  of  two  tjiings; 
either  let  my  partner  drop  and  carry  on  the  business 
myself,  w  vind  up  the  whole  concern. 

Before  I  determined  what  course  to  take,  I  laid  my 
case  before  the  district.  "Ruty  protested  against  my 
locating;  said  the  conference  could  not  do  without 
me;  and  my  wife  protested  against  my  continuing  in 
the  business  unless  I  located  and  attended  to  it  my- 
self. I  told  the  clerks  to  make  out  a  correct  invoice 
of  all  the  goods  on  hand,  and  then  to  exhibit  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  firm,  then  tbc  assets  belonging  to 
tlie  firm,  then  strike  the  balance,  and  let  mc  know  how 
we  stood.  After  two  or  three  days  the  young  men 
came  to  me  and  said  they  were  ready  to  report  "I 
found  the  firm  was  worth  about  six  thousand  dollars 
after  all  our  debts  were  paid. 

My  partner  was  broken  down  in  his  feelings,  and 
almost  every  other  way.  He  had  a  large  family  to 
support.  I  went  to  him  in  his  deep  distress  and  sub- 
mitted to  him  the  following  proposition:  Yon  know 
that  my  private  account  has  been  kept  with  the  firm 
as  though  I  did  not  belong  to  it.    Every  thing  I  have 
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taken  out  has  been  charged  at  the  retail  price.  I  will 
pay  ap  that  bill,  and  if  joa  will  bind  yourself  to  pay 
all  the  debts  of  the  firm,  I  will  relinquish  my  claim  to 
the  goods  on  hand  and  all  the  assets  belonging  to  it, 
and  for  my  part  of  the  capital  I  will  take  real  estate 
at  a  fair  price.  He  accepted  the  proposition  and 
bound  himself  to  pay  all  the  debts.  I  relinqaished 
my  claim  and  stepped  out,  and  gave  him  all  the  profits 
made  on  the  sale  of  goods.  He  sold  the  store  to  Gr, 
and  E.  Roe,  and  went  on  collecting  with  great  enei^. 

When  I  came  home  again  he  came  to  see  me  in  fine 
spirits.  He  told  me  he  should  have  several  thousand 
dollars  a^r  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  firm,  and  he 
thought  of  going  to  Bliaois  and  laying  it  out  for 
land;  and  as  land  was  rapidly  rising  in  value  he 
thought  he  might,  by  that  means,  be  able  to  pay  off 
his  old  debts.  I  knew  no  more  of  hia  business  till 
the  fall  season  of  the  year.  At  a  certain  time  I  came 
home;  he  looked  very  melancholy  and  told  me  he 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  off,  and  that  five  hundred 
dollars  would  fall  back  on  me.  I  asked  him  what  had 
become  of  the  assets.  He  said  the  clerks  had  made 
a  mistake;  there  was  not  as  much  as  they  thought. 
I  saw  that  I  was  taken  in,  and  I  did  not  know  how  to 
help  myself. 

A  few  days  after  he  packed  np  and  moved  off  to 
Ferry  county,  Ohio,  and  left  his  son  to  collect  what 
money  he  could.  In  my  absence  my  wife  found  the 
son  was  going  away,  and  was  intending  to  take  the 
store  books.    She  went  down  and  took  the  books 
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talked  over  the  whole  affair  of  our  late  t 
/  Ivgtly  on  the  losses  I  had  sustained  bi 

ship ;  but  notwithstanding  all,  if  he  woul 
I  would  give  two  hundred  dollars  mor< 
give  me  his  note  for  three  hundred  doUa 
paid  but  a  smaU  part  of  that  note^  so  tb 
affair  ended. 

I  suffered  loss  of  property,  but  moi 
ings,  and,  worse  than  all,  my  characte 
nished.  All  this  trouble  originated  in 
divine  Providence ;  but  by  it  I  learned 
shall  never  forget.  I  have  recorded  t 
detail  as  a  solemn  warning  to  all  itinc 
to  keep  clear  of  speculation. 

About  this  time  I  became  involve* 

Concern.    I  had  sold  a  large  numbei 

*•  4i T  ^oo  nnvpr  "naid:  and 
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great  many  hundred  dollars.  Bat  after  a  loDg  time  I 
had  the  vhole  affair  lidd  before  the  General  confer- 
ence; they  did  me  jnstice,  and  no  more.  These 
blnnderB  and  mistakes  made  me  liable  to  many  tempt- 
ations, and  I  lost  ground  in  religion;  and  I  honestly 
confess  I  backslid  to  a  great  extent,  although  the 
Church  and  the  world  never  knew  it;  but  by  the  for-' 
bearance  of  my  heavenly  Father  I  was  not  6ut  down 
in  my  folly;  he  restored  unto  me  the  light  of  his  ' 
countenance. 

I  staid  at  home  a  few  days  to  recruit  my  strength, 
after  having  finished  my  first  round  of  quarterly 
meetings  for  the  current  year.  I  commenced  the  sec- 
ond round  in  very  cold  weather.  The  roads,  in  many 
plaoes,  were  very  dim  and  hard  to  find.  I  was  often 
in  danger  of  missing  the  way  and  lying  out  in  the 
woods;  but  by  the  good  providence  of  God  I  always 
found  shelter  before  dark. 

We  were  trying  to  form  a  new  circuit  in  Lawrence 
county,  Ohio.  I  sent  on  the  Rev.  Samuel  Baker;  and 
his  brother,  Henry  Baker,  then  traveling  on  Letart 
Falls  circuit,  extended  his  pastoral  care  over  the  new 
circuit,  and  tried  to  supply  both;  but  he  met  with 
great  opposition  in  different  parts  of  Lawrence  connty 
fi-om  the  Baptist  preachers.  At  this  time  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  James  Gilruth  embraced  religion 
and  joined  the  Church,  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
mnscular  power  and  had  been  desperately  wicked, 
and  almost  every  body  in  the  county  was  afraid  of 
him.     He  became  a  great  safeguard  to  the  preachers. 
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I  finished  m^  second  round  aboat  the  close  of  win- 
ter. The  quarterly  meetings  on  this  round  were  T«ry 
dull,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  very  little  good  wu 
done.  I  was  often  greatly  embarrassed  in  trying  to 
preach.  My  sermons,  the  most  of  the  time,  were 
poorly  arranged.  I  olleu  felt  like  leaving  the  itiner- 
ancy and  going  into  some  other  business.  I  was  look- 
ing round  for  a  preacher  to  send  on  to  Burlington 
^  circuit  to  supply  the  place  of  Henry  Baker,  who  was 
then  trying  to  do  double  work.  I  was  one  day  pass- 
ing by  a  Bchool-house,  when  I  met  with  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  baac  Beynolds,  just  licensed  to 
preach.  I  asked  him  if  he  woold  not  like  to  go  and 
fill  a  vacancy  on  the  district.  He  said  be  would  as 
soon  as  bis  school  was  out.  I  gave  htm  a  lettM  of 
introduction  to  the  officiary  on  the  circuit.  In  a  few 
days  he  was  on  the  ground  and  at  work. 

My  success  on  the  district,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  very  poor  compared  to  what  it  had  been  fonr 
years  on  the  Ohio  district.  TMien  I  came  to  Burling- 
ton circuit  I  found  young  Isaac  at  work  day  and 
night,  and  a  general  revival  all  around  the  circuit. 
Doting  the  balance  of  the  year  he  took  in  several 
hundred.  The  Lord  appeared  to  own  this  young  man 
wherever  he  went.  He  labored  on  with  great  success 
tUl  his  physical  powers  gave  way;  be  then  thought 
himself  compelled  to  locate.  He  is  still  living  in 
some  respects  like  John  the  Baptist — he  is  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light. 

During  this  round,  the  Lord  began  to  make  bare 
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his  arm.  Onr  qnsrterlj  meetingB  were  mach  im- 
proved, and  some  reriral  infiuence  was  felt  all  around 
the  district. 

The  fourth  quarter  was,  bj  far,  the  best  I  ever  had 
on  the  diBtrict.  We  had  some  good  camp  meetings, 
one  particularly  on  Marietta  circuit,  at  a  place  called 
White  Oak  settlement.  This  was  among  the  best 
meetings  I  ever  enjoyed.  I  baptized,  one  morning, 
during  the  meeting,  eighty  odd  persons — some  by  im- 
mersion, others  by  sprinkling,  and  some  by  pouring. 
Thomas  A.  Morris  was  the  preacher  in  charge,  and 
we  had  a  full  supply  of  prea^ers  of  the  right  kind, 
such  as  Abel  Robinson,  Samuel  Hamilton,  Jacob 
Myers,  and  Lemuel  Lane.  They  became  so  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  nearly  all  fell  down  in  the 
"  stand.  I  closed  my  round,  and  went  home,  to  pre- 
pare for  conference.  This  had  been  rather  a  dark 
year,  but  I  had  some  bright  spots.  I  was  able  to 
make  a  good  report  at  conference,  which  was  held, 
this  year — 1817 — in  Zanesville.  I  was  returned  to 
the  Muskingum  district,  composed  of  the  following 
circuits:  Lotart  Falls,  John  Summerville,  preacher  in 
charge;  Little  Kanawha,  John  Solomon;  Fairfield, 
James  Quinn  and  John  M'Mehan;  Zanesville,  John 
Waterman  and  Thomas  Can;  Knox,  Shadrach  Buark; 
Marietta,  Cornelius  Springer  and  Thomas  A.  Morris; 
Bamesville,  John  Graham  and  Samuel  Hamilton; 
Mansfield,  Lemuel  Lane. 

This  was  rather  a  dry  and  barren  year  on  that 
circuit.    Brother  Summerville  was  a  good  preacher, 
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utd  VM  very  ftttentive  to  &11  the  dotiefl  of  ft  Meth- 
odist miiuBter.  Oar  qoarterly  meetings  wen  dry  snd 
barren,  m  general,  bat  we  had  gome  conversiona,  and 
some  accessioDB  to  the  Choroh. 

We  had  a  good  work  on  Little  Kanawha  circnit— 
one  of  the  best  years  of  John  Solomon's  life.  He 
was  faithfo)  to  his  God  and  futhfal  to  the  Church, 
•ad  the  Lord  owned  and  blessed  his  labors  exten- 
^airely,  and  the  people  esteemed  him  very  highly  in 
larOf  for  his  works'  sake.  He  was  assisted  by  a  local 
preacher^  by  the  came  of  David  Smothers,  who  wag 
an  able  minister  of  the  Mew  Testament.  His  whole 
sonl  appeared  to  be  in  the  work  of  (he  ministry. 

There  was  another  local  preacher,  by  tbe  name  of 
Samael  Briggs,  who  was  a  curious  and  eccentric  mmi. 
The  Kev.  Beese  Wolfs  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
defend  the  Church,  her  doctrines,  and  govemmeDt. 
It  wag  a  proaperons  year.  Car  quarterly  meetings 
were  attended  with  abundant  success.  Fairfield  cir- 
cnit was  not  BO  prosperous.  Brother  Qninn  was  in 
feeble  health,  and  was  not  so  able  to  labor  as  he  had 
been  in  other  years.  Still,  he  preached  well,  God 
honored  him,  and  the  people  loyed  him.  Brother 
IhTMehan  charmed  the  people  with  his  eloquence. 
They  crowded  to  hear  him  in  multitudes.  He  wag 
tmly,  in  those  days,  an  orator  and  a  fine  sermoniser. 
He  was  an  able  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  was  capable  of  doing  as  much  good  as 
any  man  of  his  time. 

A  certain  Universalist  preacher,  by  the  name  of 
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Streeter,  came  on  from  the  east,  and  stopped  in  Lan- 
caster. I  was  mformed,  afterward,  that  he  was  s 
backslidden  Methodist  preacher.  He  comineQced  b 
violent  attack  on  the  Methodist  Chnrch.  M'Mehao 
encoaotered  him  and  put  him  to  silence,  '^hey  held 
a  public  debate  in  the  court-honae,  and  M'Mehan 
evidently  gained  the  victory. 

Yet  the  eneuiea  and  schismatics  took  sides  with 
Streeter,  and  many  long  and  angry  debates  ensuodr  ' 
When  M'Mehan  came  round  ag^n,  he  preached  in 
the  conrt-honse  to  a  crowded  assembly.  Aiter  meet- 
ing, as  be  was  retiring,  he  iras  met  by  a  certain 
Colonel,  who  gavfr  him  some  very  insulting  language. 
Unfortunately,  M'Mehan  became  angry.  A  certain 
Dr.  Smith,  standing  by,  cried  out,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "Smite  him,  Johnny,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
for  he  richly  deserves  it."  Johnny  laid  hands  on  the 
Colonel,  but  did  not  strike  him. 

I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  this  controversy  did  not 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  benefit  of  Meth- 
odism. About  this  time,  brother  M'Mehan  wished  to 
retire  from  the  work,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self. I  deemed  it  the  worst  step  he  ever  took;  so  it 
turned  out,  and  he  regretted  it  for  many  years.  I  let 
him  go,  and  put  the  well-known  John  Stewart  in  his 
place,  then  a  lovely  boy,  full  of  zeal  and  good  works. 
He  and  brother  Quinn  worked  together  in  great  har- 
mony. They  had  a  pleasant  year,  and  some  degree 
of  prosperity.  We  had  but  few  conversions  on 
Zanesville  circuit  this  year,  and  very  few  accessions 
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to  the  Church;  jet  I  Bhonld  do  wrong  to  aaj  it  wsa 
A  barren  year.  Waterm&n'a  preaching  made  a  deep 
aad  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  his  con- 
gregations.  Theee  impressions  were  of  the  right 
kind,  for  thej  set  both  men  and  women  to  thjnVing 
deeply,  closely,  and  to  great  advantage. 

I  most  say,  Waterman  was  the  greatest  man  of  hia 
age,  and,  thongh  he  is  dead,  he  yet  Bpeaketh.  His 
asefnlness  not  only  appeared  on  Bamesville  circnit, 
bat  also  on  the  Western  Reserve.  Although  yoa 
conld  not  trace  his  footsteps  as  an  itinerant  in  that 
coontry,  yet  yon  ooald  read  the  impressions  made  by 
his  sermons  on  the  minds  and  in  the  conversation  of 
the  members  of  his  congregations.  His  preaching 
was  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  appealed 
not  only  after  many  days,  but  after  many  revolving 
years.  So  it  was  in  every  circuit  and  station,  as  far 
as  I  recollect,  during  his  itinerant  life.  He  had  a 
clear  and  investigating  mind,  was  a  man  of  general 
and  extensive  information,  and  could  communicate 
what  he  knew  to  the  best  advantage.  He  was  truly 
a  great  man;  and,  to  us  short-sighted  mortals,  it 
seems  mysterious  that  the  Church  was  deprived  of 
his  labors  so  soon.  But  God,  who  made  him  and  sent 
him  into  the  world,  with  all  his  talents  and  usefulness, 
had  a  right  to  take  him  to  himself  when  he  thought 
proper,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  none  of  his 
matters. 

We  had  rather  a  dull  and  barren  year  on  Enox 
circuit.    This  had  been  a  hard  field  of  labor  for  ser- 
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eral  yeto-B — ever  since  the  daya  of  B.  W.  Bowmaa 
and  James  Smith.  They  sowed  the  eeeds  of  discord 
among  the  brethren,  which  lasted  for  many  years. 
James  Quinn,  Michael  Ellis,  and  David  Tonng  la< 
bored,  with  great  skill  and  energy,  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony  to  the  Church,  but  with  too  little  suc- 
cess.    Truth  at  l&st  triumphed  over  error. 

This  was  a  happy  year  for  Marietta  circuit.  It  was 
blessed  with  two  lovely  young  men,  amiable,  pious, 
and  talented,  who,  like  St.  Paul,  "labored  publicly, 
and  from  bouse  to  house."  The  circuit  'was  very 
large.  The  heavenly  flam&'dat  bad  been  kindled 
in  the  days  of  Lindsey  was  still  burning,  and  their 
manner  of  preaching  and  living  was  well  calculated  to 
spread  the  flame. 

Ooraelius  Springer,  who  was  the  preacher  in 
charge,  Bet  out  in  his  career  with  fair  prospects  of 
doing  good.  He  possessed  great  physical  power — a 
fine  mind  and  resources  well  developed,  having  re- 
ceived a  good  English  education  when  young;  his 
praise,  in  a  abort  time,  was  in  all  the  Churches  where 
he  traveled  ;  but,  when  the  division  took  place,  in 
1828,  he  went  with  the  Radicals,  which  step  I  always 
regretted,  as  his  misfortune,  and  not  his  crime.  He 
was  a  noble,  high-minded,  honorable  gentleman ;  and, 
I  have  always  believed  he  followed  the  best  light  he 
had,  when  he  left  the  Church ;  but  I  think  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  misled  by  men  whom  he  looked  up  to 
as  his  superiors.  But  be  was  a  man  of  remark- 
ably strong  prejudices,  whioh   led  faim   to  say  and 
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write  tlungs,  many  and  bitter,  agunst  the  Metliodiat 
Spificopal  Cburcli;  The;  never  did  the  Church  anj 
harm.  Although  we  were  at  antipodes  in  the  Kadical 
eontroTersj,  jet  it  never  intermpted  onr  friendship 
u  men,  or  our  fellowship  as  ChriatianB.  I  loved  him 
when  young — I  love  him  yet,  and  expect  to  love  him 
in  heaven. 

Thomas  A.  Morris  was  his  colleague.  I  have 
spoken  of  him  before,  and  shall  say  nothing  h^re. 
John  Graham  and  Samuel  Hamilton  traveled  Bames- 
ville  oinuit.  This  was  comparatively  a  barren  year 
there.  There  had  bsen  extensive  revivals  there  in 
the  days  of  Finley  and  Strange,  and  they  were  now 
passing  through — what  the  old  Methodists  called — the 
sifting- time.  Brother  Graham  was  one  of  the  sweet 
singers  of  Israel — knew  as  many  fine  songs,  and  could 
sing  them  as  well  as  any  man.  He  was  a  sanctified 
man,  and  his  life  corresponded  with  his  profession. 
Samuel  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  choice  spirit,  though 
his  early  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  education 
were  not  very  good.  The  God  of  nature  had  done 
much  for  him — he  became  pious  at  an  early  age,  and 
turned  his  attention  particularly  and  especially,  to 
the  Bible,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures, 
while  yet  a  young  man.  His  exemplary  piety  and 
natural  abilities  recommended  him  to  the  Church,  as 
a  suitable  person  to  fill  an  official  station.  He  was 
soon  licensed  to  preach,  and  then  pat  on  a  circuit. 
He  was  not  a  showy  man,  but  one  of  good  under- 
stwidmg,  and  aa  mooh  ready  wit  and  common  sense 
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08  almost  an;  young  man  I  ever  knew.  Hia  deep- 
toned  piety  and  moral  honesty  and  faithfulness,  soon 
gave  him  a  very  high  standing  in  community.  He 
soon  rose  to  eminence  among  the  brethren.  God 
honored  him  in  all  the  charges  he  ever  filled.  His 
constant  application  to  his  books  soon  made  him  a 
man  of  general  knowledge.  He  was  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  other  places, 
while  the  country  was  yet  a  wilderness,  where  lie  had  y* 
to  grapple  with  infidelity  as  well  as  immorality.  One 
morning,  riding  out  of  St.  Louia,  he  fell  in  eompany 
with  a  skeptic,  and  they  had  to  ride  together  nearly 
all  day.  I  suppose  they  both  brought  forth  their 
strongest  argnments,  but  it  appears  there  was  no 
yielding  on  either  side.  At  length  Hamilton  called 
in  question  the  sincerity  of  his  antagonist,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  did  believe  in  God,  and  in  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  and  that  he  expected  to  be 
happy  in  the  world  to  come,  and  finally  asked,  what 
he  would  take  for  his  hope  of  happiness  in  the  world 
to  come.  "0,"  said  the  infidel,  laughing,  "I  will 
sell  it  very  cheap."  Hamilton  pulled  oat  a  silver 
watch  worth  thirty  dollars,  and  said,  "Will  yoa 
give  me  your  interest  in  Christ  for  this  watch  ?" 
The  infidel  replied,  "I  will,  sir."  Hamilton  then 
handed  him  the  watch,  and  the  infidel  wrote  an 
entire  quit-claim  to  heaven — signed  it,  and  Hamil- 
ton put  it  in  his  pocket-book. 

The  report   reached  St.  Louis  before   the  infidel 
Tetumed  home.     Some  time  afler,  he  waa  called  to 
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one  day  prcaohintr  near  the  mnutli  of 
ill  Tavi-rner's  lne(.•tinlI-ll^u^e,  tv)  a  lar 
aii<l,  1  ^upjx.L^e,  ^vas  l-oarini:  lioavy  ii 
{urevailiiig  in  that  country.     There 
riAng  in  the  oongr^ation.    Just  \ 
praMK^4^  jjeople  becsme  highly  € 
man  rose  to  his  fcet^  orjingy    '^Ti 
means  joil"    Tayerner  8hobini(J 
the  craiy  man  sat  down ;  but,  m  a  i 
on  his  feet  again,  and  cried  out,  '^  H 
you,  Tom  Tayerner."    The  appean 
man,  and  his  earnest  manner,  opera! 
of  the  preacher  and  his  audience ;  a 
for  the  preacher,  a  little  dog  in  the 
at  him,  began  to  bark.     The  eccei 
laid  hold  of  the  dog,  saying,  ^^  You 
you  tree  the  preacher?"  and  threw  i 
By  this  time  Hamilton  was  entire 
broke  out  in  a  loud   laugh,  and  tl 

•/^•i.  flirnnflrhont  the  CODfiTCGration. 
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truly  a  wise  mail,  Knd  toroed  many  to  righteonsness ; 
and,  I  believe,  ts  now  shining  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Mansfield  waa  a  new  circuit,  formed  in  a  newlj- 
settled  country — land  rich — mud  deep — roads  bad, 
and  the  country  intercepted  by  many  rapid  streams; 
but  Lemuel  Lane  was  well  qualified  to  travel  just 
such  a  circuit.  Endowed  with  a  good  degree  of  natu- 
ral courage,  and  not  at  all  deficient  in  moral  cour- 
age, having  a  constitution  like  elastic  steel,  he  could  . 
travel  through  a  wilderness  without  compass  or  guide. 
He  waa  an  excellent  swimmer,  and,  as  far  as  I'oould 
judge  from  his  actions,  he  dreaded  no  danger.  lu 
a  short  time  he  formed  a  full  four  week's  circuit. 
His  first  quarterly  meeting  was  in  the  town  of  Mans- 
field, then  very  small,  consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen 
■  log-houses.  I  held  ray  quarterly  meeting  in  the 
largest  of  these  buildings,  where  they  sold  and  drank 
whisky  very  freely.  The  prospect  was  discouraging 
enough,  but  I  tried  to  preach.  Lane  exhorted  right 
among  the  whisky-men.  At  night  I  preached  again. 
Lane  gave  them  a  very  rough  talk,  and  called  for 
mourners  right  in  the  bar-room — a  number  came  ap, 
and  several  appeared  to  be  convicted.  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  held  his  love-feast,  with  closed  doors.  Many 
contended  they  had  a  right  to  come  into  the  public 
house,  but  he  kept  the  door  himself.  The  angry 
people  raged  without — God  worked  within,  and  we 
had  a  refreshing  time. 

During  the  other  three  rounds,  we  had  our  usu^ 

prosperity   throughout    the    district    in    general.     I 

SO 
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pfoplo.  A>a  Siiiiin,  Samuel  Ti 
aii'l  t'tlirrs.  })r(.*aclifl  to  ixna: 
Sal '''a  III  iiav — 'Af    had   a    irraciuu 

_    The  business  of  the  conference 
ai^  ease  uid  propriety.    Aldioi 
nMO  winji  up  uid  gftYo  rise  to 
on  the  legaliiy  of -hia  appeal, 

itionTiSI 


deeided  the  law  qnestioni 
Sonle  iras  there,  as  Book  Agent^ 
in  the  Ohio  conference  in  rathei 
he  left  dissatisfied. 

Here  I  parted  with  Samuel  P 
time — ^he  was  appointed  presiding 
sissippi  conference.  This  was  a  i 
to  both  him  and  me,  for  he  had  bi 
class-leader,  and  counselor,  in  the 
religious  life.  I  looked  after  him 
thinking,  I  shall  see  him  no  more 
out,  for  he  died,  and  now  slumbers 
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We  had  some  good  revivals,  espectallj  on  the  Zanes- 
ville  circuit,  under  the  labors  of  John  Tivis.  This 
good  man  still  lives  to  bless  the  Church,  and  the 
world,  vith  his  evangelical  preaching  and  ploua 
example.  He  has  consecrated  his  family  and  fortune 
to  God.  We  had  some  good  quarterly  meetings,  and 
profitable  camp  meetings.  On  Knox  circuit,  Henry 
Baker  and  Philip  Green  were  true  yoke-fellows — 
one  a  sod  of  consolation,  the  other  a  son  of  thunder. 
At  this  time,  my  family  expenses  and  my  temporal 
circumstances  were  much  embarrassed.  I  received 
bat  little  quarterage,  no  estimate  for  fuel  or  table  ex- 
penses, no  allowance  for  children  or  house-rent.  As 
a  matter  of  ooorse,  I  began  to  go  deeply  in  debt, 
whieb  alarmed  me  much,  and  I  began  to  look  out  for 
^-aome  way  by  which  to  extricate  myself.  A  good 
brother  in  the  mercantile  business  proposed  taking 
me  in  as  a  partner,  on  the  following  conditions :  that 
I  invest  what  capital  I  had  in  the  firm,  and  employ 
a  clerk.  He  would  attend  to  all  the  business.  I 
should  only  be  called  once  in  three  months,  to  see 
the  state  of  affairs  and  divide  the  profits  equally. 
But  I  soon  found  he  was  insolvent,  and  not  able  to 
keep  up  his  part,  therefore  we  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent,  he  to  take  all  the  goods  and  assets,  and 
pay  all  the  debts  of  the  firm  honorably,  and  preserve 
my  ministerial  character.  These  afflictions  tended 
to  drive  me  nearer  a  throne  of  grace.  I  labored 
hard  to  improve  my  own  mind  and  discharge  my 
duty  promptly  as  a  presiding  elder. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

GENERAL  CONFE RENCE  — 1820. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  I  attended  conference  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1819.  There  was  a  yast  amount  of 
business  transacted  during  the  session.  Onr  borders 
were  greatly  enlarged.  We  had  commenced  thinking 
about  erecting  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
west. 

The  Wyandott  mission  claimed  much  of  our  atten- 
tion. We  were  also  laboring  hard  to  improve  our 
young  ministers  by  providing  a  course  of  study,  and 
the  vexed  question  of  slavery  came  up.  We  had 
also  to  elect  delegates  to  the  General  conference. 
Some  of  our  prominent  men  had  not  traveled  their 
four  full  calendar  years,  and  were  not  eligible.  The 
following  brethren  were  elected :  David  Young, 
James  Quinn,  James  B.  Finley,  John  Collins,  Mar- 
cus Lindsey,  Jacob  Young.  Business  over,  the 
appointments  were  read,  and  I  was  sent  to  West 
Wheeling  circuit ;  Thomas  Ruckle,  my  colleague ; 
William  Swayze,  my  presiding  elder. 

Nothing  special  took  place  till  our  first  quarterly 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  St.  Clairsville.  Swayze 
was  received  as  the  Lord's  messenger — the  Spirit 
from  on  high  was  poured  upon  us. 
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Our  secoBd  qnarterly  meetiDg  was  held  in  Myer's 
meeting-honse.  Od  Sfttnrday,  Swajze  became  em-  . 
barrased;  be  thongbt  the  preachers  were  criticising. 
He  stopped  in  about  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and 
told  us  he  could  not  preach.  He  closed  the  meeting 
in  the  best  manner  be  could,  and  went  to  the  bouse 
with  a  heavy  heart. 

In  the  evening,  the  Iter.  J.  Waterman  preached 
an  excellent  sermon.  Next  morning,  Swayie  ap-_ 
peared  etill  cast  down.  Love-feast  over,  we  insisted 
on  bis  preaching  in  the  woods,  although  in  the  Aonth 
of  February.  He  refused  sev«ial  times,  but  the 
people  would  take  no  denial.  They  had  come  from 
a  great  distance  to  hear  the  celebrated  revivalist. 
I  suppose  there  were  a  thousand  people  on  the 
'  ground.  They  had  the  fixtures  all  ready  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  mounted  the  stand  with  fear  and 
trembling.  His  voice  faltered,  and  he  could  scarcely 
give  out  the  first  hymn,  and  when  he  went  to  prayer, 
we  were  afraid  be  would  stall  axd  never  get  through. 
Waterman  and  M'Elroy,  both  talented  men,  were 
behind  him,  which  made  bis  cross  still  heavier. 
Right  before  him  stood  the  famous  dancing-master. 
Chapman,  from  old  Connecticut.  Swayze  took  bis 
text  and  began  to  preach.  We  soon  saw  his  eyes 
growing  red,  and  the  big  veins  on  the  sides  of  hia 
neck  began  to  swell.  He  threw  back  his  head,  looked 
up  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  God  help  the  emaciated  Swayze  once  more !" 
The  people  were  shocked  as  if  they  had  touched  the 
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eleotric  wire.  In  a  few  momentB  they  begsn  to  &1I 
from  their  seats  like  men  slain  in  battle — among 
the  number  was  the  Yankee  dancing-master,  who 
fell  as  quick  as  if  he  had  been  shot  through  the 
heart.  His  friends  caught  him,  held  him  up,  and 
he  was  completely  convulsed.  M'Elroy  saw  him  fall, 
and  knowing  what  a  notorious  sinner  he  had  been, 
he  began  to  cry  out,  ^'Help !  help  !  men  of  Israel,  for 
there  is  a  bull  in  the  net."  Swayze  could  be  heard 
no  more.  By  this  time,  at  least  one  hundred  were 
stretched  on  the  cold  ground,  crying  for  mercy. 
M'Elroy  took  the  meeting  out  of  Swayze's  hands, 
while  Swayze  stood  weeping  and  shouting.  "  Now, 
brethren,"  said  JrElroy,  "  Chapman  was  one  of  the 
worst  men  in  the  country,  and  if  he  is  sincere,  he 
will  bear  me  out  in  saying  so.  I  hope  the  Lord  will 
break  his  fiddle !" 

The  meeting  continued  till  about  twelve  o'clock  on 
Monday;  there  were  more  souls  converted  in  that 
short  time,  than  at  any  of  our  modem  protracted 
meetings   that   are  lengthened  out  for  three  weeks. 

The  presiding  elder  thought  proper  to  change  my 
colleague,  Thomas  Ruckle,  for  John  Waterman.  The 
spring  of  the  year  was  now  coming  on,  and  I  had 
to  attend  the  General  conference,  to  meet  in  Balti- 
more, May  1,  1820. 

I  left  Barnesville  on  horseback,  about  the  middle 
of  April ;  had  fine  weather,  good  roads,  and  excellent 
company.  On  our  way  we  fell  in  with  Bishop 
Roberts.     At  this  time  they  were  tumpiking   the 
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National  Road  acroas  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The 
turnpikers,  being  nearly  all  Irishmen,  were  very 
rude,  and  annoyed  travelers  very  much,  demanding 
money,  and  if  it  was  not  given  them,  they  would 
pnil  men  off  firom  their  horses. 

0ns  day,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  large  company  of 
workmen.  Collins  and  myself  were  before.  They 
made  their  demand  for  money — we  talked  kindly  to 
them,  joked  a  little,  got  them  to  laughing,  and  passed 
by  safely.  When  Finley  and  Roberts  came  up,  ^e 
pikers  told  them,  as  gentlemen  had  no  toll  to  pay  on 
that  road,  the  law  was,  they  should,  p^  H  to  the  work- 
hands.  Roberts  told  them  there  was  no  such  law. 
"  Well,"  said  one  of  them,  "  those  that  just  passed 
paid  without  sayiog  a  word."  Roberts  told  them 
.^jk^  was  not  so,  that  the  men  gave  them  nothing. 
"Well !"  said  one  of  them,  "you  are  no  gentlemen." 
The  preachers  rode  on,  and  left  them  threatening. 

"V^e  arrived  safe  in  Baltimore  in  good  time.  I  took 
np  my  lodgings  with  Mr.  George  Ernest,  where  I 
spent  a  pleasant  month  with  him  and  his  lovely 
family. 

On  the  first  of  May,  the  conference  opened  at 
nine  o'clock,  with  Bishop  H'Kendree  in  the  chur. 
Bishops  George  and  Roberts  near  him.  They  made 
a  very  dignified  appearance,  being  large,  fine  looking 
men.  Ailer  the  conference  was  opened,  in  the 
usua]  way,  the  first  business  was  to  choose  a  secre- 
tary, pro  lem.  This  being  done,  the  several  delegates 
presented   their   certificates,    and   took   their   seats. 
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They  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  secretarr  by  ballot^ 
and,  I  think,  Thomaa  L.  DonglasB  was  elected. 

This  was  the  second  Genera]  conference  I  had 
now  attended ;  consequently,  I  was  very  ignorant  of 
the  mode  of  condncting  boemess.  There  were  two 
days  spent  in  adopting  by-laws,  and  appointing  oom- 
mittees.  I  soon  discovered  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talent  in  that  body  of  ministere — collected  from 
the  north,  the  sonth,  the  east,  and  the  west  Esekiel 
Cooper,  John  Emory,  James  Ridgeway,  Nathan  Bangs, 
Samnel  Merwin,  George  Pickering,  Peter  P.  Sanford, 
8.  George  RoBsel,  Joshua  Wells,  Nelson  Read,  James 
0.  Andrews,  William  Capers,  and  many  others  equally 
talented,  whose  names  are  not  remembered. 

The  conference  had  not  proceedod  far  in  business 
when  the  prpsiding  elder  qnestion  came  up,  which  had 
been  laid  over  four  years  ago.  This  was  warmly 
debated  for  many  days.  The  resolution  was  to  hare 
the  elders  elected  by  the  conference  instead  of  the 
bishops.  This  debate  was  conducted  with  great  skill 
and  zeal,  on  both  sides,  hut  as  the  whole  matter  has 
been  repeatedly  before  the  public,  I  shall  say  but 
little  upon  it  in  this  narrative — only  to  place  Bishop 
M'Kendree's  and  Bishop  Soule's  course  correctly 
before  the  public  —  they  having,  I  think,  been  mis- 
represented. This  resolution,  after  being  amended 
a  number  of  times,  passed  the  General  conference. 
M'Kendree  being  confined  to  his  room  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  time.  When  he  came  in  the  nest  morning 
he  appeared  dissatisfied   with  the  resolution,  for  he 
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thought  it  v&B  &n  open  violatioD  of  the  OoDBtitntion 
of  the  Church.  Joshoa  Soule,  being  elected  bishop, 
declined  being  ordained ;  for  be  thought  if  the  resolu- 
fion  passed  into  a  lav,  it  irould  be  unconHtitntional, 
and  that  in  his  administration  he  could  not,  with  a 
good  conscience,  carry  it  ont.  Therefore  he  woald 
not  accept  the  office,  making  way  for  some  brother 
that  would  carry  it  out  without  scruple. 

And  here  let  me  give  Joshua  Soule  justice.  He 
never  claimed  to  have  a  right  to  overnile  the  doings 
of  the  General  conference,  and  herein  hia  opponents 
misrepresented  him.  Although  they  had  elected  him, 
they  had  no  right  to  inako  him  serve.  All  he  asked 
at  their  hands  was  to  let  him  quietly  retire.  At  the 
request  of  Bishop  M'Kendree,  the  conference  resolved 
"  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  Bishop 
took  the  floor  as  a  debater,  and  advanced  such  argu- 
ments as  no  one  attempted  to  answer.  At  the  close 
of  Bishop  M'Eendree's  speech,  a  moUon  was  made 
by  some  one  voting  in  the  majority,  to  reconsider  the 
vote,  by  which  the  above  resolution  passed  the  Gen- 
eral  conference.  This  was  powerfully  resisted  by 
some  of  the  strongest  men  on  the  floor,  and  when 
they  found  it  would  prevail,  they  left  the  house  and 
broke  the  quorum.  It  was  a  most  trying  hour  for 
the  conference.  The  next  day  the  subject  came  up 
again,  and  several  of  the  members  who  were  in  favor 
of  a  reconsideration,  being  absent  when  the  vote  was 
taken,  it  was  a  tie.  The  President  gave  the  casting 
vote,  and  the  motion  was  lost. 
31 
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It  waa  now  fuHy  Mcertained  that  there  was  a  clear 
majority  opposed  to  the  reaoiaUon,  and  they  were 
detanomed  not  to  be  overrnled  by  a  nuDority,  there- 
fore they  moved  to  suspend  the  resolutioQ  for  four 
years.  This  raised  each  a  tmnult  that  the  vote  could 
not  be  taken.  During  the  confused  scene  a  brother 
took  his  pencil  and  paper,  passed  through  the  whole 
conference,  receiving  all  the  names  that  were  in  favor 
of  the  suspension,  and  while  there  were  three  or  four 
on  the  floor  speaking  at  the  same  time,  he  held  up  his 
paper,  aod  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Here  are  forty- 
seven  names  in  favor  of  the  suspeosion."  This  stilled 
the  tumult,  and  the  members  all  resumed  their  seats. 
The  vote  waa  then  taken,  and  passed  by  a  large 
majority.  Bishop  Soule  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted — the  jonrnala  were  read  and  die 
conference  adjourned,  sine  die. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  Bishop 
M'Kendree,  placing  him  in  a  fairer  attitude  before 
the  public — that  if  this  journal  ever  should  be  pub- 
lished, the  readers  thereof  may  acquit  the  departed 
Bishop  of  tyranny  and  usurpation ;  for,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  he  was  mis  understood  and  misreprc 
sentcd.  He  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to 
assume  any  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  his  office. 
This  noble  man  of  God  was  charged  with  exercising 
the  veto  power,  which  be  never  claimed  and  never  ex- 
ercised. I  readily  admit  that  he  changed  the  opinion 
of  the  General  conference ;  bat  the  question  is,  how 
did  he  do  it?  I  answer,  by  irresistible  argument.    By 
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the  consent  of  the  conferenoe  he  cane  down  from  the 
chsir,  took  the  floor  as  if  a  member  of  their  body, 
and  in  a  speech  of  nearly  an  hour's  length,  cod* 
vinced  many  members  of  the  conference  that  the  pend- 
ing reeolntion  voa  nnconetitational.  Althongh  the 
strongest  advocates  for  the  measure  were  seated 
aroond  him,  not  one  of  them  attempted  to  answer 
him,  for  they  knew  they  could  not.  He  carried  hta 
point  not  by  assnmptioo,  but  by  the  power  of  his  oob-  ^ 

vincing  arguments. 

After  the  conference  closed,  I  started  for^he  west, 
and  rode  all  the  way  on'  boneback.  My  traveling 
companions  were  intelligent,  good-natured,  pious  men ; 
we  had  a  pleasant  trip.  I  closed  my  labors  on  West 
Wlieeling  circuit,  and  went  to  the  annual  conference 
which  was  held  in  Chillicothe,  in  1820.  Through  the 
course  of  the  past  summer  I  had  a  great  deal  of  tern* 
poral  business  on  hand,  of  a  very  perplexing  nature, 
and  the  prominent  stand  I  bad  taken  in  the  late  Gen- 
eral conference,  rendered  me  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ultra  Radicals,  and  they  treated  me  a  good  deal  as 
Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  treated  St.  Paul.  They 
tried  to  do  me  much  injury,  and  the  Lord  rewarded 
them  according  to  their  deeds ;  but  I  never  prayed  for 
their  downfall.  During  the  Bnmmer  I  had  some 
heavy  debts  to  pay,  and  my  means  were  not  equal  to 
the  demands  that  were  against  me;  but  by  the 
good  providence  of  God  I  got  safely  through.  I 
ms  returned  agtun  to  the  Muskingnm  district,  where 
I  spent  two  very  pleasant  years.    The  socie^  had 
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greatly  improved  in  Bamesyille  where  I  lived.     John 
Davenport,  John  Gibson,  William  Philpot,  and  many 
others  were  my  constant  companions.    I  felt  in  my 
heart  to  live  and  die  with  that  people— William  Knox 
and  John  Waterman  traveled  the  circoit;  it  was  a 
happy  year  for  Bamesville.     A  few  preachers  on  the 
district  tried  to  give  me  trouble,  but  their  efforts  were 
neutralized — for  truth  and  justice  was  on  my  side; 
■and  I  was  well  sustained  by  all  intellectual  and  honest 
men  that  understood  the  controversy.    We  worked  to- 
gether in  great  harmony,  and  the  Lord  blessed  our 
labors.     We  held  a  camp  meeting  in   the  vicinity. 
Though  we  were  disturbed  much,  God  was  with  us,  and 
many  souls  were  converted.  We  held  another  on  Leath- 
erwood  forks  of  Well  creek,  which  was  more  powerful 
than  the  one  on  Bamesville.      Our  third  one  was  on 
the  old  camp^ground  in  Barlow  township,  near  Mari> 
etta,  where  the  Lord  in  a  special  manner  poured  out 
his  Spirit.     At  our  last  quarterly  meeting,  we  had  a 
profitable  time.     I  closed  my  labors  with  a  fine  in- 
crease, and  I  went  to  conference  in  fine  spirits.     Our 
conference  was  much  agitated  by  Radical  influence.    I 
was  returned  again  to  the  same  district.    By  this  time 
the   Radicals    had    their   plans    matured,  and    had 
acquired    considerable    numerical    strength.      They 
were  now  trying  to  annoy  us  exceedingly.    I  passed 
the  year  as  usual,  holding  quarterly  meetings    and 
camp  meetings,  and  doing  all  within  the  limits  of  my 
power,  to   sustain  the  Wyandott  mission  at  Upper 
Sandusky.     By  this  time  I  had  formed  an  intimate 
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acquaintance  with  several  of  the  Wjrandott  chiefs,  aod 
nnderetood  the  condition  of  the  nation  pretty  well. 
There  was  a  school  in  the  mission,  and  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  missionary,  J.  S.  Finley,  to  look  ont  for 
a  suitable  school-teacher.     I  selected  Lydla  Barstow. 

This  year  conference  met  in  Marietta,  Bishop 
M'Kendree  and  Bishop  George  both  attended.  We 
had  a  splendid  confereoce.  Henry  B.  Bascom  voa 
there  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory;  Martin  Kuter  waa.>^ 
enjoying  his  palmy  days;  the  good  Daniel  Hitt,.was 
with  us.  Abont  this  time  John  Waterman  had  become 
the  oracle  of  the  conference.  Tlnley  was  present 
with  three  Wyandott  ehiefs — Between-the-Logs,  Mo- 
noncue,  and  John  Hicks,  with  William  Walker  for  an 
interpreter. 

The  conference  opened  nnder  aaspicions  circum- 
stances. Bishop  M'Kendree  was  delighted  abore 
measure  with  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  they  were  equally, 
pleased  with  him.  All  things  were  arranged  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  and  we  were  moving  on  in  great 
harmony,  when,  upon  the  fourth  day,  the  fever  broke 
out  in  Esquire  Whitney's  family,  where  the  bishops 
and  nine  or  ten  of  the  preachers  boarded.  The 
preachers  became  alarmed  and  told  me,  the  next 
morning,  that  I  must  get  them  other  boarding-places, 
for  the  families  were  all  sick  where  they  were.  We 
got  through  with  the  conference  business  as  soon  as 
possible,  heard  our  appointments  read,  and  took  our 
departure,  leaving  many  of  our  dear  friends  sick,  and 
some  of  them  dying. 
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One  circfunstance  I  wish  to  mention  in  relation  to 
the  Wyandott  chiefs.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day 
of  the  conference^  they  all  three  appeared  to  become 
uneasy;  Finley  did  not  know  the  cause;  Walker  be- 
came silent  and  would  not  say  any  thing;  Charles 
Elliott,  who  had  just  been  appointed  missionary,  be- 
came much  alarmed;  even  Bishop  M'Eendree  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  We  all  sat  in  a  profound 
silence  for  about  half  an  hour.  At  length  Between- 
the-Logs  arose  and  broke  silence.  He  said,  ^^  Breth- 
ren, we  ourselves  have  full  confidence  in  you,  but 
some  of  our  people  have  become  uneasy ;  for  certain 
white  men  tell  them  you  keep  a  large  book,  and  in  it 
you  charge  us  for  all  you  are  now  doing;  by  and  by, 
you  will  come  and  take  away  our  land." 

Bishop  M'Kendree,  as  quick  as  thought,  picked  up 
his  pen  and  wrote  an  article  of  agreement  between 
the  Ohio  conference  and  the  Wyandott  Indians,  in 
which  he  bound  the  conference  to  do  many  things  for 
the  Wyandott  nation;  for  which  we  were  to  receive  no 
pay.  The  Bishop  then  read  the  article  to  the  chiefs, 
and  then  asked  them  how  it  would  do.  Between-the- 
Logs  answered  with  a  smile,  "  That  will  do,  brother." 
The  Bishop  then  signed  it  as  the  President  of  the 
conference,  and  then  required  all  the  chiefs  to  sign  it. 
So  the  interview  closed  with  mutual  satisfiBkction. 


OHABLBS  WADDLB. 


OHAPTER    XXVII. 

LANCASTEK  DISTRICT-1B33-1825. 

I  WAS  was  appointed,  thia  year,  to  the  Lancaster 
district.  I  gathered  up  my  family,  and  in  a  few  days  /" 
was  safely  settled  in  the  town  of  Lancaster.  I  goon 
found  I  had  a  hard  task  to  perform,  having  t«  follow 
Charles  Waddle.  With  the  iMJ«tity  of  the  people 
he  was  exceedingly  p^^olar;  but  his  example  was  not 
good,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  prudent,  he 
was  a  Tery  suspicious  character.  During  the  previ- 
ons  year  I  had  been  appointed  on  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine certain  charges  preferred  against  him,  and 
truth  and  righteousness  compelled  us  to  make  a  very 
unfavorable  report;  and  as  I  was  foreman  of  that 
committee,  I  had  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Waddle 
and  all  hia  friends.  The  Rev.  Charles  Elliott  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Wyandott  mission,  and  J.  B.  Finley 
superintendent.  I  was  requested  by  the  Bishop  to 
assist  them.  Hy  district  was  large  and  lay  mostly  in 
■  a  sparsely  populated  conntry.  Over  and  above  my 
ordinary  work  I  had  Radicalism  to  contend  with,  to- 
gether with  the  opposition  of  Waddle. 

The  Church  was  truly  in  a  bad  condition  in  the 
town  of  Lancaster.  I  sent  Lydia  Barstow  off  to  the 
mission,  and  as  soon  as  conrenient  followed,  taking 
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with  me  Hannah  Bamet,  to  assist  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  mission  family.  I  fomid  brother  El- 
liott on  the  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  revivaL 
Brother  Finley  not  being  present,  Elliott  took  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  concern  himself,  calling  on 
the  Wyandott  chiefs,  and  Isaac  Walker — white  man — 
his  interpreter ;  Jonathan  Pointer — colored  man — an- 
other interpreter,  and  the  Rev.  John  Stewart— colored 
man — ^his  assistant  for  the  time  being. 

At  this  time  I  feel  it  to  be  my  dnty  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Rev.  John  Stewart.     When  I  first 
knew  this  man  he  was  living  in  Marietta.    At  one  of 
our  revivals  in  that  country  he  joined  the  Church  and 
became  very  pious,  and  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  labored — being  a  colored  man — ^he 
was  remarkable  for  his  fidelity  and  good  sense.     By 
some  means,  not  fully  known  to  me,  he  thought  he 
had  a  call  from  God  to  preach  to  the  Indians.     After 
laboring  long  under  those  deep  impressions,  he  left 
Marietta  and  started  toward  the  north.     Being  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  I  understand  it,  he  came  to  the 
Wyandott  nation ;  but  when  he  arrived  there  he  could 
do  nothing,  for  he  could  not  speak  their  language, 
and  they  could  not  speak  English.     He  spent  a  num- 
ber of  days  there,  as  I  suppose,  a  very  unhappy  man. 
The  Indians  became  suspicious  of  him;   thought  he 
was  an  impostor,  and  I  think  they  had  some  notion  to 
kill  him ;  but  God  raised  him  up  a  friend  there.     A 
good  old  Indian  woman  became  convinced  by  a  dream, 
or  vision,  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  the  Great 
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Spirit  had  sent  him  there  for  the  benefit  of  their  na- 
tion, and  she  prevailed  on  the  chiefs  to  do  him  no 
harm.  At  length  he  became  acquainted  irith  a  man 
of  biB  own  color,  Jonathan  Pointer — ^before  men- 
tioned— who  epoke  the  Wyandott  language  fluently, 
and  by  this  man  God  opened  to  him  an  effectual  door 
to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  that 
nation,  and  through  his  instrumentality  the  leading 
chiefs  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and.  /^  "N 
soundly  converted  to  God.  Other  ministers  ^n 
came  to  his  help ;  but  he  was  the  first  instrammt,  in 
the  hand  of  God,  in  that  great^wroA;  and  if  we  are 
to  give  honor  to  whom-  honor  is  due,  he  deserves  the 
first  honor. 

I  staid  two  days  at  the  mission  and  helped  to  or- 
'  ganize  the  school,  which  was  large  and  encouraging, 
but  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation.  The  missionai^'s 
family  and  the  school-teachers  were  almost  destitute 
of  bread,  meat,  or  vegetables.  I  started  back  without 
delay  to  Lancaster,  picking  up  provisions  on  the  way 
and  sending  them  back  to  the  mission.  When  I  came 
to  the  town  of  Delaware,  I  found  them  quite  liberal. 
I  staid  two  days;  the  Bev.  C.  Elliott  was  with  me. 
We  held  a  quarterly  meeting,  and  brother  Elliott  made 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts  on  Saturday  night.  In  his 
discourse  he  placed  the  mission  and  its  present  condi- 
tion fairly  before  that  numerous  audience. 

Elliott  retomed  to  Upper  Sandusky,  kA  I  went  on 
to  Columbus.  I  found  the  Itegislature  in  session, 
introduced  myself   to   Governor  .Trimble,  who  was 
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tbe  Speaker  of  the  eenate,  laid  the  conditi<Hi  of  tha 
miBBioQ  before  him,  and  asked  leare  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  the  legislatiTe  halt  I  also  saw  Esq.  Biohardson, 
Speaker  of  the  lover  honse,  and  asked  the  same  faT<»- 
of  him.  I  then  pemuded  Nathan  Simory,  of  pre- 
cious memory,  to  preach  a  misuonary  sermon  to  both 
houses,  in  the  legislative  hall.  I  then  told  them  vtiat 
we  were  doing  for  the  Wyandott  nation,  and  what  we 
intended  to  do,  by  the  blessing  of  divine  Providence, 
and  made  a  fair  statement  of  their  present  condition. 
We  appointed  the  Speakers  of  the  two  honses  coUect- 
ors,  and  raised  a  large  collection,  nearly  all  in  silver. 
We  returned  thanks  to  the  8iidi«ice,  dismissed  them, 
and  retired.  I  went  home,  bought  one  faandred  bush- 
els of  wheat,  had  it  ground  at  "Ream's  Mill,"  six 
miles  below  Lancaster,  and  sold  the  bran  and  shorts, 
to  pay  for  flour-barrels.  While  these  preparations 
were  going  on,  I  went  down  to  Zaneaville,  and  begged 
from  door  to  door,  till  I  obtained  about  ten  barrels  of 
floor,  some  meat,  and  other  good  things  for  the  mis- 
sion and  school.  By  this  time,  the  weather  had  be- 
come extremely  cold,  and,  the  ground  being  frozen, 
wagons  run  light.  I  got  my  friend,  James  Hampson, 
Esq.,  to  take  my  flour,  etc.,  to  Upper  Sandusky ;  for 
which,  I  think,  I  paid  him  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
bad  then  twenty  barrels  of  good  flour  stored  up  at 
Lancaster. 

I  accomplished  more  this  winter  than  in  any  other 
two  winters  of  my  life.  I  had  purchased  a  farm 
near  Lancaster,  which  was  very  much  out  of  repair. 
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During  the  aeastm,  I  baQt  s  hoose,  pat  the  Curm  in 
good  order,  planted  a  large  orchard,  and  performed 
two  entire  ronnda  on  the  district ;  beaideB  devoting  » 
considerable  part  of  my  time  to  the  service  of  the 
mission.  Spring  of  the  year  came  on,  and  I  sent  on 
the  twenty  barrels  to  Sandusky.  The  roads  had  be- 
come exceedingly  bad,  and  I  had  to  pay  the  wagoner 
ninety-six  dollare. 

Daring  this  time,  Finley  had  returned  to  the  mis-  ' 
sion.  Elliott  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  seeking  sup- 
plies for  the  mission.  He  was  a  faithful  and  success- 
fill  missionary  during  the  year;  and  this  was  just 
what  I  expected,  vbsir  I  advised  Bishop  M'Kendree 
to  send  him  there;  for  I  had  known  him  from  his 
youth  np,  and  he  had  been  faithful  and  prosperous  in 
■"  every  thing  he  had  been  appointed  to  do  by  the 
Church.  As  a  Christian,  he  stands  pre-eminent;  as 
a  Gospel  minister,  considerably  above  par;  as  a  man 
of  science  and  literature,  he  has  few  equals  in  the 
Methodist  Church;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  he  is  » 
noble,  high-minded,  warm-hearted  Irishman. 

On  my  third  round,  a  great  and  glorious  revival 
broke  out  in  Zanesville,  another  in  Columbus,  and 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  The  last  of 
the  year,  we  were  interrupted  by  sickness,  it  being 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  seasons  I  ever  knew  in 
Ohio.  The  fever  began  to  rage  the  last  of  June.  In 
July,  my  family  were  down  with  chills  and  fever.  I 
coald  procure  no  help  for  love  or  money.  The  con- 
dition of  my  neighbors  was  no  better  than  my  own; 
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and,  aboat  the  first  of  August,  it  appeared  as  if  tke 
whole  town  of  Lancaster  would  die  off.  Soon,  I  had 
to  nurse  my  sick  family  alone,  cook  their  food,  and 
give  them  their  medicine.  The  doctor  would  come 
in  the  evening,  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  then  leave. 
There  I  would  remain  till  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  the  fever  would  then  abate,  and  my  af- 
flicted family  would  have  a  little  rest,  and  myself  a 
respite  for  a  few  hours. 

In  this  way,  I  spent  four  dreadful  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  a  female  friend  came  to  my  assist- 
ance, by  the  name  of  Arai  Turner.  My  neighbors 
were  dying  all  around  me ;  there  were  three  or  four 
funerals  in  a  day.  I  would  leave  home  on  Friday,  to 
attend  my  quarterly  meeting,  and,  generally,  return 
on  Monday,  by  riding  a  long  distance  after  dark.  In 
this  way,  I  closed  my  first  year  on  Lancaster  district ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  my  a£9iction,  I  left  Uie  dis- 
trict in  a  good  condition,  and  went,  with  buoyant 
spirits,  to  conference,  which  sat  this  year  in  Urbana. 
Bishops  M'Kendree  and  Roberts  were  both  present, 
also,  most  of  the  members,  and  we  had  an  interesting 
time.  It  had  been  a  prosperous  year  throughout 
our  bounds.  Although  it  had  been  very  sickly,  Uie 
preachers  were  generally  healthy,  and,  from  their 
preaching  and  conversation,  I  judge,  the  most  of 
them  had  been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  during 
the  year. 

We  had  to  elect  our  delegates  to  the  next  General 
oonference.     The  spirit  of  electioneering  prevailed 
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to  Bome  extent,  bat  it  was  orerrnled  b^  the  more  en- 
lighteoed  part  of  the  conference,  eo  that  no  injury 
vaa  done.  I  think  they  made  a  happy  choice.  At 
the  close,  I  iras  reappointed  to  Lancaster  district. 
There  were  eleven  appointments:  Hocking,  Zarah 
Gostin;  Fairfield,  William  Stephens;  Mnskingam, 
Abner  Ooff;  Granville,  Charles  Thorn ;  Knox,  Dan- 
iel Limerick  and  John  Pardo;  Mansfield,  Shadracb 
Rnark  and  Orin  Gillmore;  Wayne,  Peter  Stephens;  ' 
Hvron,  Natban  Walker  and  John  Walker;  Delawal«, 
Thomas  M'Clarey;  Zaaesville  circuit,  Burroa^  West- 
lake;  Zanesville  station,  John  P.  Darhin.  They  were 
all  &ithful  and  praiseworthy  men. 

My  family  were  now  growing  up  around  me,  and  it 
was  my  duty  to  educate  them,  and  I  was  determined 
~  to  do  it,  at  all  events.  My  expenses,  from  other 
causes,  had  become  gready  increased.  My  house 
stood  on  the  great  thoroughfare  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  had  to  keep  a  kind 
of  Methodist  tavern.  As  I  was  receiving  but  a  small 
salary,  my  income  would  not  cover  my  expenditures. 
My  expenses  were  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum;  and  one  year  I  was  on  the  district, 
my  quarterage  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  There  was  no  estimate,  in  those  days,  for 
fuel  or  table  expenses,  nor  allowance  for  house-rent. 
At  the  olose  of  the  year,  I  found  myself  minus  three 
hundred  dollars. 

The  force  of  circumstances  compelled  me  to  turn 
ray  attention  to  some  other  business  to  support  my 
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ftry  meeting  was  the  most  interesting  one  I  ever  at- 
tended. Dr.  Hannah,  William  Capers,  and  Wilbur 
Fisk  were  the  distinguished  speakers  on  the  platform. 

But  our  own  John  Summerfield  was  superior  to 
all  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard.  His  first  sermon  was 
at  FelFs  Point.  I  went  early  in  order  to  secure  a 
convenient  seat.  Before  the  preacher  reached  there, 
the  house  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  ground 
filled  to  the  distance  of  ten  steps  all  around  the  meet-  \ 

ing-house.  They  were  obliged  to  hoist  him  into  the 
windows.  I  jshall  not  attempt  to  describe  either  the 
man  or  the  sermon,  for  I  should  certainly  do  injustice 
to  both.  I  thought^  while  he  was  preaching,  he  looked 
more  like  an  angel  than  a  human  being.  I  heard 
him  again  in  Eutaw  Church,  and  at  the  Dwight-Strect 
missionary  meeting.  If  it  would  not  be  going  too 
far,  we  might  say  that  God  had  poured  grace  and 
truth  into  his  heart,  and  that  he  was  wiser  than  the 
sons  of  men. 

What  was  then  called  the  suspended  resolution, 
was  brought  before  the  conference  again,  and  debated 
for  several  days,  and  again  suspended  for  four  years 
longer.  I  believe  that  Bishop  George  and  Bishop 
Roberts  had  changed  their  views  on  the  question  of 
electing  presiding  elders  by  the  conference.  Elijah 
Hcdding  had  been  a  strong  advocate  for  the  change 
before  his  election,  but  I  think  his  mind  was  changed, 
for  I  am  sure  he  never  advocated  the  measure  after  ho 
was  ordained.  The  bishops  now  appeared  to  be  of  one 
mind  on  every  part  of  the  government  pf  our  Church. 
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The  conference  lasted  about  a  montL  A  vast 
amount  of  business  was  transacted.  Brotherly  lore 
prevailed  throughout  the  entire  body  of  ministers. 
The  great  M'Kendree  was  there,  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton— could  do  but  little — Roberts  took  the  lead, 
and  presided  with  great  dignity. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  I  mounted  my  excel- 
lent horse — ^rode  across  the  Mountains,  to  my  home 
in  the  west.  I  had  a  busy  and  laborious  time  during 
the  balance  of  the  year,  on  Lancaster  district.  My 
quarterly  meetings,  to  a  great  extent,  had  lost  their 
interest.  I  had  but  few  camp  meetings,  and  this  was 
a  dark  time  in  my  ministerial  career;  but,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  weathered  the  storm  till  confer- 
ence, which  sat  in  Columbus,  when  I  was  retomed 
again  to  the  same  district. 

I  did  not  wish  to  come  back,  and  had  told  the  peo- 
ple of  my  charge  that  I  did  not  expect  to,  and  I 
believe  many  were  glad,  for  they  thought  with  me, 
that  I  was  doing  very  little  good  on  the  district,  but 
the  Bishop  would  not  consent,  and  said  I  must  finish 
my  four  years. 

I  returned  with  a  heavy  heart.  During  my  first 
round,  I  was  greatly  disappointed.  The  people — 
many  of  them — ^received  me  joyfully,  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  their  presiding  elder.  Yet  it  was  a 
year  of  hard  struggle — pecuniary  difiiculties,  and 
mental  depression.  Still,  the  desire  of  my  aching 
heart  was  to  fear  God  and  get  to  heaven. 

Now,  here  I  have  a  word  of  advice  to  give  to  the 
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Ghurch.  If  ;oa  wish  yaar  ministers  to  be  faithfal, 
happy,  and  asefal,  always  give  them  a  liberal  aapport. 
Don't  give  grudgingly,  like  the  miser — ^but  like  your 
heavenly  Father — give  bountifully;  for,  "the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  hia  hire."  Let  every  station  and  circuit 
be  fumbhed  with  a  good  parsonage — well  inclosed — > 
with  a  good  well  and  cistern — choice  fruit-trees,  and 
some  pretty  shade-trees.  And,  now,  I  have  a  word 
of  advice  to  itinerant  ministers:  while  I  call  to  , 
your  recollection  one  of  your  solemn  vows  you  made 
when  yoa  were  admitted  on  trials— to  give  yooraelves 
wholly  to  God  and  his  work,  which  was  more  binding 
than  any  oath  taken  before  a  civil  magistrate.  When 
you  made  this  solemn  vow  to  almighty  Ood,  and  the 
Church,  dien  you  had  no  mental  reservations,  but 
~viiMHUit  what  you  said,  and  said  what  you  meant — and 
you  intended  to  fulfill  that  vow,  completely  and  en- 
tirely, while  your  heavenly  Father  gave  you  health 
and  life.  Let  no  circumstances  or  threatening  pros- 
pects of  poverty  or  want,  for  yourselves  and  families, 
turn  you  aside  from  the  path  of  duty.  Remember, 
you  are  God's  messengers ;  therefore,  rely  implicitly 
on  God,  for  your  temporal  support;  for  God  is  both  a 
sun  and  a  shield ;  be  will  give  you  grace  and  glory, 
and  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  who 
walk  uprightly.  Never  let  your  piotia  mind  become 
divided  between  God  and  the  world.  Se  a  man  of 
one  business ;  and  that  God  who  fed  Elijah,  by  the 
ministry  of  ravens,  will  feed  and  clothe  you  and  your 
families. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

COLUMBUS  AND  PICKAWAY  CIBCU  ITS  —  GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE-1818. 

I  ATTENDED  Conference,  tbia  year,  which  met  at 
Hillsboro,  1826.  We  had  a  gloomy  time^  having  to 
expel  one  of  our  meet  popular  preachers,  which  threw 
a  damper  over  the  feelings  of  the  whole  ooitference. 
Having  resigned  toy  charge,  the  Itev.  David  Young 
took  my  place.  He  was  no  ordinary  man.  I  mnat 
say  of  him  as  Henry  B.  Bascom  once  said  of  Bama- 
^  has  M'Henry,  that  "he  waa  a  man  by  himself" — be 
lived  at  least  fifty  years  before  his  time — bad  some 
early  advantages — was  reared  in  good  society,  and, 
we  might  say,  the  best  that  existed  in  our  country,  at 
that  time.  He  was  sent  early  to  the  beat  schools  that 
could  be  found,  and  improved  bis  privileges  to  great 
advantage.  He  was  highly  favored  by  natnre,  or 
nature's  God.  First,  physically,  he  was  tall  and 
elegantly  built — every  limb  and  every  part  appeared 
about  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  A  better  eye  I  never 
saw  in  any  man's  bead.  A  very  commanding  connte- 
nance,  with  his  lofty  bearing,  made  a  deep  impreBsion 
on  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  good  taste,  who  en- 
joyed his  acquaintance.  His  voice  was  clear  and  very 
musical.     His  powers  of  elocution  were  truly  great. 
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hia  ftOQts,  "Aunt  Bachel,  I  found  religion  at  the 
camp  meeting."  As  he  had  always  been  of  a  lively 
tarn  of  mind,  she  thooght  he  was  joking.  He  re- 
plied, "Well,  if  you  won't  believe  me  I  can't  help  it; 
but  I  know  it  for  myaelf."  Although  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  appeared  to  die  happy.  His  mother 
was  very  sick  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought  it  beat 
to  take  her  up  stairs  where  she  could  be  quiet  and 
have  better  air.  She  thought  her  son  would  die  soon^ 
and  as  she  did  not  expect  to  see  him  again,  she  took  » 
final  leave  of  him  and  gave  him  her  last  motherly 
instmction,  sprinkling  his  dying  faoe  with  many  tears. 
He  replied,  "Mother, give  yosrself  no  more  troable 
about  me,  for  when  yon  get  to  heaven  yon  will  surely 
see  me  there."  This  was  the  heaviest  stroke  that 
ever  befell  me.  This  boy  was  the  Joy  and  delight  of 
my  heart.  He  was  very  large  of  his  ago.  His  whole 
system  was  equal  to  any  thing  I  ever  saw.  He  had  a 
good  intellect,  and  bis  natural  courage  was  great.  In 
truth  I  was  proud  of  my  son;  he  was  my  idol,  and 
the  Lord  took  him  from  the  evil  to  come.  I  have 
never  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock. 

About  the  same  time  I  thought  I  should  have  lost 
my  wife;  but  the  Lord  had  mercy  upon  as  and  raised 
her  up  agun  from  the  very  gates  of  death.  Truly  an 
hour  of  great  darkness  passed  over  me  at  that  time; 
hut  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  is  everlasting  strength, 
heard  my  plaintive  cry,  drew  me  out  of  many  waters, 
and  set  my  feet  in  a  large  place. 

I  closed  my  year's  labor  on  the  circuit  with  litUe 
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At  this  time,  we  elected  delegates  to  the  Genersl 
conference  of  1828 :  John  Goliins,  J>avid  Young, 
James  B.  Finley,  Greenbury  R.  Jones,  Knssel  Bige- 
low,  and  Jacob  YouDg  were  elected;  we  had  & 
quiet  and  peaceful  election,  the  electioneering  spirit 
did  not  prevail  as  it  had  done  four  years  before. 
Kadicalism  was  dying  away,  and  we  were  falling  into 
the  pleasant  practice  of  primitive  Methodism.  Bishop 
M'Kendree  was  still  feeble ;  George  and  Soule  trans- 
acted most  of  the  conference  bnsiness. 

I  was  appointed  to  Pickaway  circuit.  Bet^junin 
Cooper  was  my  colleague.  As  fae  died  early,  very 
little  has  been  said  of  him  as  a  Christian  or  minister. 
I  will  make  a  few  passing  remarks  on  his  character. 

He  wu  the  son  of  the  well-known  Joseph  Cooper, 
me  of  the  first  settlers  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio. 
He  erected,  on  Jonathan's  creek,  the  first  mill  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  opened  his  cabin  door 
to  receive  Methodist  preachers — there  the  first  pio- 
neers in  Ohio  found  a  home,  and  were  comfortably 
entertained  by  the  pious  Joseph  and  his  godly  wife. 
Robert  Manly,  Asa  Shinn,  James  Quinn,  John  Culli- 
son,  James  Axley,  and  John  Meek,  were  among  those 
itinerant  evangeliste.  I  never  can  forget  Joseph 
Cooper ;  be  used  to  follow  me  from  one  appointment 
to  another,  and  I  don't  know  but  he  has  heard  me 
preach  a  hondred  sermons.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  better  man.  His  son  Benjamin  was  much  like  his 
father,  a  man  of  deep-toned,  heaven-bom  piety,  with 
a  good  onderstauding  and  warm  heart.     He  was  » 
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manage  it  himself,  he  wisely  and  pmdentlj  divided 
it  among  his  children,  reserving  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  bank-stock  and  a  comfortable  home  for  himself 
and  wife  ;  he  then  bestowed  all  that  he  did  not  need 
for  his  own  support — he  lived  long  and  died  happy. 
A  shrewd  man  once  made  this  remark,  ^' John  Grouse 
is  a  far  wiser  man  than  Solomon,  who  got  rich  in 
this  world  only ;  John  Grouse  laid  up  riches  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  also." 

At  the  same  time,  I  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Dyer  Allen,  who  lived  in  the  town  of 
Royalton,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio;  he,  too,  began 
4be  world  poor,  but  before  he  was  forty  years  old  he 
had  accumulated  quite  an  estate.  About  this  time 
he  embraced  religion,  and  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  took  the  advice  of  Solomon, 
whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  with  his  might, 
but  he  was  exceedingly  careful  that  his  hand  should 
find  nothing  to  do  unless  he  could  turn  it  to  great 
advantage.  He  was  a  far-seeing  man,  of  great  deci- 
sion of  character  ;  he  laid  his  plans  for  accumulating 
property,  and  carried  them  out  to  the  admiration  of 
all  wise  men  that  knew  him  ;  he  was  truly  an  honest 
man,  of  uncommon  industry  and  economy;  he  was 
a  close  calculator  and  collector,  yet  he  was  kind  to 
the  poor,  and  always  ready  to  support  the  Ghurch  of 
God.  His  house,  for  many  years,  was  a  pleasant 
home  for  the  Lord's  ministers.  He  was  an  en- 
lightened patriot,  a  pious  Christian,  and  delighted  in 

the  prosperity  of  his  country  aa  well  as  the  Church. 
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He  was  a  special  friend  to  education  ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  this,  he  donated  a  farm  to  Delaware  CoU^e, 
worth  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  do  not  work  enough,  but 
some  few  work  too  much ;  our  beloved  friend  Allen 
belonged  to  the  latter  class  ;  in  his  last  years  he  was 
a  great  sufferer,  and  lost  his  speech;  but  we  hope 
he  died  in  peace. 

We  had  unusually  large  congregations,  and  lively 
class  meetings,  and  considerable  ingathering  all 
around  the  circuit.  I  could  often  be  at  home  with 
my  family  who  lived  in  the  bounds  of  my  charge. 
By  hard  labor  and  economy,  I  had  made  my  habita* 
tion  comfortable,  which,  unfortunately,  I  sold  at  a 
very  reduced  price. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  I  had  to  leave  my  iroA^ 
to  attend  the  General  conference,  in  Pittsburg.  The 
road  was  exceedingly  bad.  Workmen  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  a  National  turnpike  from  Zanesville 
to  Wheeling.  The  journey  was  an  unpleasant  one 
to  me.  I  had  a  large  sum  of  money  to  carry  in  my 
saddle-bags,  and  the  cashier  was  foolish  enough  to  let 
it  be  known.  I  feared  the  rude  Irishmen  working  on 
the  pike  might,  by  some  means,  find  it  out,  and  give 
me  some  trouble.  But,  by  the  good  providence  of 
God,  I  passed  on  safely,  and  discharged  the  important 
trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Lan- 
caster Bank.  I  was  sent  to  board  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, by  the  name  of  James  Grey,  who  had 
been  recently  married  to  a  Philadelphia  lady.     They 
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were  showy  people,  and  were  great  friends  to  General 
Jsckeon.  Her  daaghter  was  a  fine  ainger,  plajed  on 
the  piano,  sang  Jackson  songs,  and,  I  believe,  dnring 
the  conference,  made  a  nnmber  of  proselyteB  to  Jack- 
son. They  boarded  seTenteen  preachers,  and  kept  a 
splendid  table,  more  suitable  for  British  lords  than 
poor  Methodist  preachers.  Beside  a  great  variety 
of  meats  and  condiments,  they  furnished  liquors, 
such  as  beer,  ale,  cider,  wine,  and  even  brandy^ 
Some  of  the  preachers  seemed  to  enjoy  it  well,  but 
it  was  very  disagreeable  to  me. 

We  had  an  important  and  interesting  time.  The 
loshops  were  all  present,  and  in  good  health,  except 
M'Kendree.  There  were  a  number  of  strong  men 
ip  attendance — John  Emory,  S.  George  Roszel,  Wil- 
bnr  Fisk,  William  Winans,  William  Capers,  John 
Early,  Nathan  Bangs,  and  many  others.  The  great 
Radical  reform,  as  they  called  it,  was  stiU  in  progress, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
pious  members  of  the  conference,  that  it  had  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  it  could  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  Reformers  must  either  submit 
to  the  Discipline  or  retire  and  set  up  for  themselves. 
In  this  particular,  they  acted  like  men.  The  first 
thing  the  conference  attempted  was,  to  ascertain  how 
far  Radicalism  had  affected  the  Church;  and  learn 
what  portion  of  the  ministry  and  membership  were 
in  favor  of  the  change.  In  order  to  reach  this  point, 
a  judicious  committee,  of  seventeen  members,  wai 
^pointed,  to  whom  was  referred  all  the  memoriala, 
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petitions,  etc.,  thftt  had  refarenee  to  tbe  r«fbnn. 
After  laboring,  almost  incessantl;,  ten  days,  they 
brought  in  their  report.  I  speak  advisedlj,  when  I 
say,  that  it  was  the  beet  I  eTor  heard;  and,  I  belier^ 
broUier  Shinn  thonght  so  too;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
report  was  read,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  mored  its 
adoption,  and  that  five  thousand  copies  be  printed  for 
circulation.  It  appeared,  as  far  as  the  laitj  were 
concerned,  throughout  the  whole  connection,  that 
tiiare  were  about  thirty  opposed  to  the  change,  to 
every  one  in  favor  of  it.  Among  the  preachers,  a  vast 
majority  were  opposod  to  such  a  reform.  Sbinu's  two 
motions  prevailed. 

These  questions  bciog  settled,  we  adjourned,  and 
went  to  our  dinDcrs.  While  Shinn  and  myself  were 
walking,  arm  in  arm,  to  our  boarding-house,  he  ap< 
peared  absorbed  in  thought.  At  length  he  broke 
silence,  by  saying,  "Well,  the  thing  has  resulted  al- 
together different  from  my  expectations.  I  thought 
the  majority  of  the  laity  were  in  favor  of  it;  for  that 
reason,  I  was  in  favor  of  it.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  majority  ought  to  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  ma- 
jority are  opposed  to  it."  He  said  he  thought  that, 
certainty,  the  majority  of  the  traveling  preachers  were 
in  favor  of  having  the  presiding  elders  elected  by 
their  conferences,  Instead  of  having  them  appointed 
by  the  bishops;  but  I  find  them  opposed  to  the 
change,  therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  it;  for  it  is  noth- 
ing bat  a  factions  spirit  which  makes  a  minority  wish 
to  mle  a  majority.    I  then  replied,  we  may  now  sup- 
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pose  the  painful  struggle  is  at  mn  end.  I*  think  he 
said,  "I  hope  so."  On  our  way,  we  met  a  number  of 
both  the  clergy  and  laity,  all  in  fine  spirits,  and  de- 
lighted with  the  report  which  had  been  just  read. 
Shinn  appeared  as  happy  as  any  of  them.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  he  had  entirely  given  up  the  controrersy, 
and  was  determined  to  live  and  die  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  had  been  an  eminent 
and  useful  minister  for  many  years. 

The  afternoon  session  came  on,  and  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  we  had  on  hand  a  vast  amount  ^^  busi- 
ness, some  of  which  was  of  a  very  disagreeable  nature, 
which  would  excite  much  feeling,  and  elicit  powerful 
argument.  Some  time,  during  the  conference,  the 
old  suspended  resolutions  were  called  up,  I  think, 
by  Daniel  Ostrander,  and  a  few  feeble  remarks  were 
offered  in  their  favor,  when  some  brother  remarked 
that  they  were  now  dead  and  buried,  he  hoped,  to  rise 
no  more.  At  that,  Ostrander  took  the  floor  again, 
and  said,  ^^  Let  not  that  brother  deceive  himself,  for 
those  resolutions  will  have  a  resurrection ;  they  must 
and  shall  be  resuscitated,  every  four  years,  till  they 
are  passed  into  a  law."  No  one  made  any  reply.  I 
can  not  now  recollect  the  order  in  which  every  thing 
came  before  the  conference,  but  will  notice  them  as 
they  occur  to  my  mind. 

The  first  was  an  appeal  by  a  brother  Randall,  from 
a  decision  of  the  New  England  conference,  by  which 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  heterodoxy.    It  could  be  seen  that  many  of  the 
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■trongeBt  Members  took  am  interest  in  that  appeaL 
Nathan  Bangs  and  Lawrence  M'Combs,  were  hold- 
ing eancnses  in  a  room  adjoining  my  bed-room  almost 
eyerj  day.  John  Emory  and  Wilbur  Fisk  appeared 
to  be  deeply  interested ;  I  perceived  they  had  a  secret 
among  them,  and  I  determined  to  find  it  out.  As  I 
knew  M'Combs  liked  to  tell  every  thing  he  knew,  I 
began  in  a  round-about  way  to  draw  it  out  of  him.  In 
a  short  time  I  was  in  the  possession  of  the  whole 
secret.  It  was  simply  this:  Bishop  Soule  had 
preached  a  very  popular  sermon,  on  the  perfect  law 
of  liberty,  before  the  South  Carolina  conference,  and 
at  their  request  the  sermon  waa  published.  These 
eastern  critics  thought  it  contained  the  same  hetero- 
doxy for  which  brother  Randall  was  expelled,  and  if 
they  could  convict  him  before  the  General  conference, 
they  might  convict  Bishop  Soule,  also.  I  had  been 
aware,  for  several  years,  that  some  of  those  great  men 
were  no  friends  to  Bishop  Soule;  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  if  they  could  gain  the  advantage  they  would 
remove  him  from  his  Episcopacy.  Dr.  Fisk  delivered 
a  speech  which  consumed  three  hours,  one  of  the 
ablest  I  ever  listened  to,  and  it  might  all  have  been 
called  a  severe  criticism  on  Soule's  sermon.  When 
he  had  closed  his  mammoth  speech,  John  Emory  arose 
and  stood  awhile  like  a  man  lost  in  thought,  then 
remarked,  ^^  I  don't  know  that  the  sermon  contains 
heterodoxy,  and  I  don't  know  but  it  does."  I  feared 
they  would  do  mischief;  accordingly  I  took  the  case  to 
Bishop  M'Kendree,  alone.     Although  he  did  not  say 
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there  wa«  any  thing  vrong  in  Bishop  Soale*s  sennon, 
yet  I  think  he  did  not  altogether  approve  of  it.  The 
decision  of  the  New  England  conference  Taa  con- 
firmed, hnt  after  all  the  display  of  rhetoric,  logic,  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  history,  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  Wilbur  Fisk's  masterly  speech,  I  was 
not  convinced  that  he  had  convicted  the  appellant  of 
heterodoxy,  and  when  the  vote  was  taken,  I  voted 
aUme  against  the  decision  of  the  New  England  coq- 
ference,  for  I  could  find  all  the  doctrines  that  the 
appellant  preached  in  Fletcher  and  Benson,  with  the 
exception  of  one  article,  aad  I  thought  he  fell  into 
thai  becaose  he  iH  not  understand  himself.  I  was 
fully  satined  in  my  own  mind  that  brother  Fisk  felt 
little  anxiety  about  the  appeal,  but  was  leveling  his 
heavy  artillery  against  Bishop  Soule'a  sermon  on  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty.  I  had  read  the  sermon  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  I  could  see  from  the  drift  of 
Fisk's  arguments  that  he  had  done  the  same — that  he 
understood  it  well,  and  was  laboring  with  all  his  iuge- 
nuity  to  show  the  General  conference  that  the  sermon 
contained  heterodoxy.  Bishop  Soule  understood  him 
just  as  I  did,  for  I  took  occasion  to  converse  with  the 
Bishop  after  the  case  was  decided  ;  and  what  eatiB6ed 
me  still  further  on  that  point,  was  that  as  soon  as  the 
appeal  was  over,  there  was  a  motion  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  conference  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  examine  the  sermon  written  by  Bishop  Soule  on 
the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  to  see  and  report  to  the 
conference,  if  it  eontained  heterodoxy.     During  all 
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thiB  tune  the  Bishop  sat  in  his  dimir  and  appeared  to 
possess  his  soul  in  patience. 

The  next  morning  I  met  brother  Fisk,  coming  to 
the  conference-room  He  was  as  pleasant  as  the 
flowers  of  May,  took  me  by  the  hand,  laoghing  and 
said,  "I  am  very  sorry  I  oonid  not  convince  you  yes- 
terday." I  made  this  reply:  ^^It  is  highly  probable 
that  you  will  be  a  bishop  before  long,  and  when  your 
't<^ngue  is  tied  up  in  the  chair,  some  sprightly  young 
man  may  dress  you  off  as  you  did  the  Bishop  yes- 
terday/^  He  laughed  pleasantly  and  said  ^*  if  audi 
a  thing  ever  should  take  place,  I  will  give  you  my  word 
that  I  will  defend  myself."  The  committee  reported 
on  the  subject,  but  could  not  find  heterodoxy  in  the 
sermon — so  the  matter  ended,  and  those  brethren 
who  were  active  in  getting  up  the  committee,  were 
disappointed. 

The  next  case  that  came  before  the  conference, 
was  the  appeal  of  Dennis  B.  Dorsey.  He  had  been 
charged,  before  the  Baltimore  conference,  with  in- 
veighing against  the  Discipline  of  our  Church,  and 
of  sowing  discord  in  the  societies  —  by  circulating 
a  periodical  called  Mutual  Rights.  Being  found 
guilty,  he  was  either  silenced  or  expelled,  I  forget 
which.  He  did  not  attend  General  conference  in 
person,  but  employed  Asa  Shinn  and  John  Emory  to 
defend  his  cause.  *  George  Roszel  was  appointed  to 
defend  the  administration.  Asa  Shinn  took  the 
lead  in  the  debate.  He  admitted  that  the  appellant 
had  circulated   the    Mutual  Rights,  but   there  was 
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nothing  wrong  in  that.  Although  it  night  contain 
Bome  things  exceptional,  jet  npon  the  whole  it  vaa 
an  excellent  periodical,  Shinn  and  Emorj  placed 
the  laboring  oar  in  the  hand  of  Roezel.  It  devolTed 
npon  him  now  to  show  that  the  Mutual  Bights  was 
hoitiie  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church. 

Roszel  wae  ready  for  them — he  had  many  of  the 
nnmbera  of  that  periodical  before  him,  and  the  places 
marked  that  he  wished  to  use.  He  commenced  read^'  ' 
ing  extracts,  and  read  a  long  article  written  by  T»tmg 
Timothy  against  Bishop  Hedding.  He  read  on  till 
he  came  to  one  that  styled  himMlf  *^index,"  known 
to  be  the  celebrated  Henry  B.  Bascotn.  The  author 
was  sitting  right  before  him,  while  he  read.  At 
length  he  came  to  a  certain  placo  where  Vindex 
'  Iiandled  Roazel  very  severely,  calling  him,  My  Lord, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  rides  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  directs  the  storm — and  tithes  bishops 
at  pleasure.  Here  Roszel  made  a  full  stop.  "Aa  for 
Vindex,"  he  said  "he  is  a  low-bred  man,  and  nothing 
can  supply  the  want  of  good  breeding.  Yon  may  take 
a  low-bred  man,  and  make  him  a  scholar,  make  him 
an  eloquent  orator;  but  his  low  breeding  will  always 
appear  through  life.  I  recollect  once  in  my  life,  I 
was  called  to  see  a  learned  piff — he  could  spell  my 
name,  and  the  name  of  any  man,  and  do  many  won 
derful  things.  I  began  to  think  it  was  some  super- 
natural being ;  but  after  they  got  through,  it  ffrwUed, 
and  I  saw  it  was  nothing  but  a  pigf  At  that  moment, 
Bascom  sprang  to  his  feet,  started  to  his  boarding- 
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Asa  ^^Mnii  bccaiiio  cxt't.' 
of  liifl  client.  He  occupie 
hH^  Urn  and  watched  hi 
wod^^^JLJfcupflqt  become  n 
mm  a  great  detertnlmtf  iiMm 
labored  ineeseandy.  Whet 
room  he  became  entirely  < 
were  compelled  to  take  him 
The  pleadings  in  Dorsey'a 
vote  was  taken,  and  the  d 
conference  sustained. 

The  next  case  that  came  \ 
"  Young  Timothy,"  in  the 
some  hard  things  about  him, 
injure  the  Bishop's  charactei 
certain  extent.  The  Bisho| 
ought  to  examine  the  case 
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deal  of  tenderness.  "Young  Timothy"  took  back  all 
he  had  said  derogatoiy  to  the  character  of  the  Bishop ; 
and  accordingly  the  Bishop  was  acquitted.  I  will  now 
say  that  Bishop  Hedding  had  done  nothing  wrong  in 
the  case  alluded  to  by  "Young  Timothy,"  nor  in  any 
other  case,  for  he  was  incapable  of  doing  wrong. 
Bishop  Hedding  knew  what  was  right  and  what  wb« 
wrong  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  knew,  and  his  heart 
was  as  pare  as  his  head  was  clear.  ^' 

The  next  that  came  up  was  the  Canada  questmi. 
This  was  what  I  shall  here  call  a  vexed  questiMi.  It 
gave  the  brethren  in  Canada  ami'  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble,  and  was  on  hand  for  many  years;  but  by  the 
exercise  of  a  high  degree  of  Christian  fortitude,  and 
that  charity  that  is  long-auffering  and  kind,  it  was 
finally  settled  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  mutual  sat- 
isfaction and  benefit  of  the  parties  concerned.  There 
is  a  friendly  relation  between  the  two  Churches  to  this 
day.  All  the  naughty  questions  being  disposed  of, 
we  went  on  with  our  regular  business.  The  Radicals 
saw  clearly  they  must  hold  their  peace  or  retire. 
When  we  were  through,  and  the  journals  read  and 
signed,  we  parted  in  great  peace,  not  expecting  ever 
to  meet  again  at  another  General  conference. 

In  a  few  days  I  was  at  work  on  my  circuit.  We 
held  a  camp  meeting  near  Royalton.  We  had  a  good 
supply  of  ministerial  help,  who  filled  the  pulpit  and 
labored  at  the  altar  to  great  advantage.  We  bad  a 
time  long  to  be  remembered;  many  were  awakened 
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and  converted  to  God.  We  closed  the  meeting  with 
a  large  accession  to  the  Church.  The  next  camp 
meeting  was  held  near  Kingston,  and  a  numerous 
concourse  of  people  attended  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  There  were  a  large  number  of  preachers 
on  the  ground;  but  we  had  a  cold,  barren  time,  and 
few  conversions  during  the  whole  meeting.  I  now 
prepared  for  conference,  which  sat,  this  year,  in 
Chillicothe,  1828.  This  was  an  eventful  year  in  my 
history — some  few  bright  spots,  but  many  dark  and 
gloomy  ones.  I  left  my  circuit  in  good  order,  and 
made  a  good  report  to  eonference. 


FAIRFIELD  CIBCOIT  — BADICALISU. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

FAIRFIELD  AKD  MARIETTA   CIBCDITS  — ISSB-S, 

Mt  next  appoiatment  was  on  Fairfield  circnit;  D»> 
vid  Young  presiding  elder.  The  circuit  was  largo 
and  the  numerical  strength  great.  There  were  nuuiy 
Buhstantial  Methodists  who  resided  within  our  bounds. 
The  spirit  of  Radicalism  ran  hi^  ahont  this  time.  I 
soon  found  that  brotber  Springer  was  the  chief  man 
among  them,  he  being  my  colleague,  and  I  espected 
some  trouble,  but  determined  to  do  the  beat  within 
my  power.  As  soon  as  coDTenient  I  met  bim  in 
order  to  make  a  proper  division  of  the  work,  and  fix 
our  plans  for  the  year.  He  proposed,  shortly  after- 
ward, to  say  nothing  about  the  reform — hot  go  on 
and  faithfully  do  the  work  assigned  us  as  true  yoke- 
fellows in  the  Gospel.  We  parted,  as  I  thought,  with 
this  nnderstanding.  Our  congregations  were  large, 
our  claaa  meetings  and  prayer  meetings  well  attended, 
lively,  and  profitable.  All  this  time  the  Radical 
excitement  was  going  on  with  great  rapidity — I  had 
seen  symptoms  of  it  in  two  or  three  congregations. 
Our  presiding  elder  came  on  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
his  Master.     We  had  a  good  quarterly  meeting. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter,  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  I  found  my  colleague  was  trying 
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secretly  to  make  proselytes.    Some  cuimmg  men  took 
undue  pains  to  lead  him  out  on  the  subject.     They 
discovered  that  he  was  trying  to  lay  a  plan  to  form  a 
Radical  circuit  on  the  same  ground  we  then  occupied. 
I  was  particularly  acquainted  with  all  that  he  was 
doing — I   said  nothing,  but  attended  closely  to  my 
work.     Toward  the  close  of  the  quarter,  when  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  his  plans  matured,  he  gsYO  notice  to 
the  elder  that   he  intended   to  withdraw  from   the 
Church  at   our  next  quarterly  meeting.     The  elder 
accepted  his  resignation,  and  David  Lewis  stepped 
into   his  place.     When  brother   Springer  took   his 
leave,  he  wept  freely — ^he  thought  his  honor  bound 
him  to  go.     They  had  turned  out  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  Baltimore.     Dr.  Jennings  was  among  them — 
others  had  left.     Also  some  prominent  men  had  with- 
drawn  in    Pittsburg.     Among    them   was   the   Rev. 
Charles  Avery.     Others  had  left  in  SteubenviUe  and 
many   other   places.     We   had   a  rousing   quarterly 
meeting.     The  work  went  on  with  increasing  interest, 
till  the   close   of  the  year.      Brother  Springer  and 
one  Judge  Richmond  undertook  to  form  a  Radical 
circuit  out  of  ours,  but  they  gained  but  few  members — 
I  think  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  on  the  whole 
round.     Never,  in  my  opinion,  were  two  men  more 
disappointed.     Near  the  Muskingum  river  they  had  a 
little  better  success.     They  made  a  proselyte  of  an 
excellent  old  man  by  the  name  of  M'Cracken,  an 
able  minister  of  forty  years'  standing ;  when  he  went, 
a  number  followed  him.    I  do  not  suppose  that  Achil- 
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Jes,  when  he  slew  Hector,  felt  more  triumphant,  or 
th&t  he  gained  a  greater  victor;  than  Judge  Rich- 
mond did,  when  he  took  Alexander  M'Cracken  into 
the  Radical  Church — but  their  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  On  m;  next  round,  at  a  place  called  Chil- 
coat'a  meeting- bo uee,  I  was  met  b;  a  messenger  from 
Judge  Hood,  who  requested  me  to  come  to  Somerset, 
89  soon  as  possible.  I  did  so,  and  when  I  reached 
Hood's  house,  I  found  father  M'Cracken,  op  stairs,  ' 
walking  the  room  bj  himself.  After  the  common 
salutations  were  passed,  we  both  seated  otmelves. 
He  told  ine  he  had  sent  for  ;ii»  to  see  if  I  could  tell 
him  what  to  do;  ''For,"  said  he,  "I  have  partly 
ruined  myaelf;  these  people,  called  Radicals,  are 
around  me — a  number  have  joined  tbera,  and  I  believe 
my  name  is  among  the  rest;  I  never  once  thought 
of  leaving  the  Methodist  Church,  but  supposed  they 
were  just  forming  themselves  into  a  society,  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  some  of  the  rules  in  our  Discipline, 
and  still  remain  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  in  a  few 
days,  that  they  were  enemies,  and  bitter  persecu- 
tors. This  I  never  can  stand,  for  if  my  mother  was 
alive,  J  would  rather  hear  people  speak  against  her, 
than  to  hear  them  speak  evil  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
And  now  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  what  to 
do — bow  I  can  get  back  into  the  Church."  "  0,  yes," 
I  replied,  "  I  can  tell  you  very  easily:  just  go  to  quar- 
terly meeting  next  Saturday,  rise  up  and  tell  them 
what  you  have  done,  and  th»t  yoa  we  sorry  for  it, 
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ftnd  wish  to  come  back."  "  But,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
think  they  will  receive  me?"  "Most  certainly,"  I 
replied,  ^^  and  if  you  will  go  and  make  application,  I 
wiU  be  your  security."  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  Til  try  it." 
I  told  him  I  had  an  appointment  in  town,  to-morrow, 
and  would  like  to  have  him  preach  for  me.  He  said 
he  would,  with  all  his  heart.  They  began  to  whisper 
round  town,  that  M'Cracken  was  at  Judge  Hood's, 
and  that  they  had  seen  Young  going  down  there, 
tliey  believed,  after  him.  Richmond  thought  we 
should  be  disappointed.  The  next  day,  however,  he 
preached  for  us,  which  confirmed  them  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  coming  back  to  the  Church  of  his  choice. 
When  be  was  asked,  he  told  them  he  was.  Judge 
Richmond  had  said  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
we  had  among  us — equal  to  any  of  our  bishops — ^but 
when  he  found  he  was  retracing  his  steps,  he  replied^ 
**  Ah  well,  let  him  go !  he  is  deeply  in  his  dotage,  any 
how — ^Toung  has  taken  the  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ness in  his  old  age."  The  old  gentleman  got  safe 
back  into  the  fold — ^lived  a  long  time,  turned  many  to 
righteousness,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  a  living 
faith.  Brother  Lewis  and  myself  paid  very  little 
more  attention  to  the  Radicals.  We  preached  night 
and  day,  and  attended  closely  to  our  regular  work. 

We  held  a  camp  meeting  near  Rushville.  Bishop 
M'Kendree  was  there;  he  spent  almost  a  week  at  my 
house  before  the  meeting  began.  Although  this  was 
near  the  close  of  his  useful  life,  when  he  arrived  on 
the  camp-ground,  he  appeared  to  possess  all  the  vigor 
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of  youth.  He  preached  four  or  five  excellent  ser- 
mons daring  the  meeting ;  and  I  thought  they  were 
as  well  arranged,  and  delivered  with  as  much  ease, 
energy,  and  success,  as  in  his  best  days,  when  not 
more  than  forty-five  years  of  age.  This  was  the  last 
interview  I  ever  had  with  that  man  of  God.  When  I 
begin  to  write  about  Bishop  M'Kendree  I  know  not 
where  to  stop.  I  have  known  many  good  and  greai 
men,  but  M'Kendree  excelled  them  all.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  his  cotemporaries  have  not  done  him  justice; 
though  he  was  highly  honored  in  life,  posterity  will 
know  nothing  about  him.  No  one  has  ever  written 
such  a  life  of  him  as  he  des^ved ;  and,  I  might  say, 
in  the  language  of  Pope,  ^^  There  is  hardly  a  stone  to 
tell  where  he  lies." 

_  At  the  close  of  our  camp  meeting  we  admitted 
about  one  hundred  on  probation,  which  closed  my 
labors  on  Fairfield  circuit.  I  had  to  give  the  parting 
hand  to  our  beloved  brother  David  Lewis,  .who  was 
one  of  the  best  colleagues  I  ever  traveled  with. 

Conference  sat  this  year  in  Urbana — 1829.  My 
appointment  was  Marietta  circuit.  I  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  removing  my  family  over  a  broken  country, 
bad  roads,  and  with  a  weakly  wife.  In  good  time  we 
arrived  safe  in  Point  Harmar — stopped  at  the  door 
of  James  Whitney,  Esq.,  who  having  helped  us  over 
the  Muskingum  river,  we  drove  to  the  house  they 
had  provided  for  us.  Although  it  was  not  very  com- 
fortable, we  resolved  not  to  complain,  but  do  our  best 

in  improving  it  with  our  own  hands.    I  laid  in  a  good 
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stock  of  proYision,  and  went  to  work  with  my  might. 
The  circuit  was  large  and  lay  upon  rough  ground.     I 
found  the  societies  low  in  religion — ^little  attention 
was  paid  to  class  meetings.     There  were  many  com- 
plaints of  members  walking  disorderly — there  was 
considerable  dram-drinking,  etc.     Rev.  Leroy  Sworm- 
stedt  had  been  on  the  circuit  the  two  years  before. 
He  was  in  his  prime,  and  full  of  vigor.     He  had  been 
favored  with  revivals  in  almost  every  congregation ; 
but,  since  he  had  left  there  was  a  reaction,  and  every 
thing  appeared  rather  in  a  bad  condition.    We  turned 
out  some,  took  in  others,  and,  by  the  time  our  first 
quarterly  meeting  came  on  we  thought  we  had  our 
circuit  pretty  well  regulated.     Brother  Hamilton  was 
my  colleague.     He  was  a  man  of  gentle  spirit — he 
soothed  the  sorrows  of  the  people — comforted  their 
hearts,  and   led  them  on  in  the  good  and  right  way. 
If  there  was  any  reproof  to  be  administered,  and  dis- 
cipline to  be  attended  to,  I  had   to  do  it.      David 
Young  was  our  presiding  elder.     He  was  faithful  and 
prompt  to  discharge  all  the  duties  connected  with  his 
oflSce.     He  reminded  me  of  the  great  itinerant  evan- 
gelist, who  traversed  Asia  Minor,  during   the   early 
period  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Our  first  quarterly  meeting  was  good  and  pleasant, 
but  no  revival  attended  it — the  second  was  much  bet- 
ter. We  had,  by  this  time,  a  good  work  going  on  at 
Duck  creek.  We  gathered  in  a  goodly  number  of 
faithful  souls,  at  old  Thomas  Porter's ;  we  had,  also, 
an  increase  in  Barlow;  another  in  Boxbury,  which 
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eoniintied    during   the    conference    year.      Brother 
Swormstedt,  when  he  was  traveling  here,  established 
a  general  class  meeting  in  Marietta,  which  met  every 
Monday  evening.     This  meeting  was  productive  of 
great  good,  both   to   Marietta   and   Point  Harmar. 
We  still  kept  them  up.     The   entire  membership  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  took  a  lively  interest  in  them. 
A  large  number  were  converted  at  these  meetings, 
first  and  last.     I  do  not  remember  that  we  had   one 
barren  meeting  throughout  the  year.     Our  altar  watf 
generally  crowded  with  mourners,  either  seeling  for 
justification  by  faith,  or  sanctificatioii  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the   Holy  Spirit;  and,   I  believe,  many  ob- 
tained the  blessing  of  perfect  love,  at  these  delight- 
ful and  profitable  class  meetings.     Our  Presbyterian 
_^,,.^Jbrethren    enjoyed    these    meetings    well,    and   were 
greatly  profited  by  them,  especially  the  pious   Dud- 
ley Woodbridge,  sen.;  also,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham, 
who  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Mari- 
etta, at   that   time.     He  had  a  good  mind  and  a  be- 
nevolent heart;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  from  his 
life  and  conversation,  he  possessed  a  catholic  spirit, 
and  breathed  it  in  the  pulpit — in  his  pastoral  visits — 
and  in  his  intercourse  with  the   citizens  in  general. 
He  occasionally  attended  and  enjoyed  those  times  of 
refreshing    from   the   presence   of  the   Lord.      One 
evening  I  called  upon  him  to  conduct  the  exercises. 
I  presume  some  of  the  brethren  thought  he  would  be 
embarrassed.     This  thought  was  indicated  by  a  pleas- 
ant smile  that  played  on  their  countenances,  but  they 
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soon  saw  that  he  was  at  no  loss  at  all.     He  thereby 
showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  God,  thoroughly  for- 
nished  into  eyery  good  work.     The  pious  John  Craw- 
ibrd  had  just  come  to  his  aenith,  in  those  palmy  days 
for  Marietta.     I  might  say  in  truth,  without  under- 
valuing the  labors  of  other  ministers,  either  local  or 
traveling,  that  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  God  in  that  place;   not  only 
for  the  time  alluded  to,  but  for  many  years  afterward. 
Our  long-tried  friend,  James  Whitney,  Esq.,  took  a 
very  active  part  in  every  thing  that  concerned  the 
Church,  both  in  Marietta  and  Point  Harmar.     There 
were  several  good  men  there— Robert  Crawford,  Wil- 
lis Hall,  Daniel  Fratsman,  and  James  Dunn,  all  valua- 
ble men  in  the  Church  of  Christ.     It  was  truly  good 
and  pleasant  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
Our  third  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  Waterford. 
We  had  a  very  good  time.     Our  elder  made  some  of 
his  happiest  eiforts.     The   Rev.   Joseph  Carper  was 
with  us — these  were    the   days  of  his    strength    and 
prosperity — the   people  were  so  much   pleased   with 
him,  they  petitioned   the   Bishop  to  send   him    there 
next  year.     There  lived  in  Waterford,  at  this  time,  a 
very   conspicuous   family,  by  the  name  of  Bowen — 
men  of  great  energy  and  decision  of  character — two 
of  them  were  physicians,  the  other  two  good  business 
men — they  had  an  amiable  sister  who  was  the  orna- 
ment and  bond  of  the  family.     We  brought  them  all 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Church,  but  could   not 
bring  them  in.    When  money  was  called  for  to  sup* 
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port  pTMchera  —  to  send  misrionuiei  to  foreign 
laodB — to  circulate  Bibles,  or  to  build  chnrches, 
they  were  always  ready  to  give  liberally ;  and  there 
they  remain  to  the  present  day. 

As  the  fr&rm  veather  came  on — ^my  wife's  health 
being  poor — she  thought  she  conld  no  longer  endare 
the  toils  of  an  itinerant  life,  and  requested  me  to 
more  her  back  to  our  little  home  in  Virginia ;  I  did 
so,  and  then  returned  to  finish  my  year's  labor,  which  /■  ■ 
was  closed  pleasantly.  I  was  able  to  make  a  gooJ 
report  to  conference,  which  met  this  year  in  I(aaoaa- 
ter — 1830 — my  old  home. 
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love,  and  his  life  and  conversation  corresponded  with 
his  preaching.  He  was  one  of  the  most  venerable 
men  I  ever  looked  upon.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
long  and  useful  services,  the  Church  has  known  little 
or  nothing  about  him  since  his  death. 

There  is  a  strange  kind  of  partiality  discoverable 
in  writing  the  lives  of  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Some  men  who  have  done  but 
little,  are  lauded  and  extolled  very  high,  while  others  / 
who  have  lived  long,  and  done  much,  are  suffered  to 
sink  into  oblivion.  What  will  the  next  generation  of 
Methodists  know  about  William  M'JKendree  ? 

I  left  Lancaster  with  the  intention  of  seeing  my 
venerable  friend-^unfortunately  I  missed  my  road — 
became  lest,  and  could  not  reach  his  house.  He  died, 
and  I  saw  him  no  more.  My  consolation  is,  that  he 
rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  will  follow  him. 

This  year  begins  with  an  important  period  in  my 
history.  Before  the  conference  closed,  my  eyes  be- 
came highly  inflamed — so  much  so  that  I  could  hardly 
read  my  Bible,  or  even  walk  the  streets.  I  applied 
for  relief  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  M'Neal.  He  did  his 
best  to  help  me,  while  I  had  time  to  stay  with  him. 
I  rode  to  Waterford,  on  the  Muskingum,  in  great 
pain.  Here  I  fell  in  with  Dr.  George  Bowen,  who 
made  a  different  prescription.  I  pursued  my  journey 
till  I  reached  the  West  Fork  of  Duck  creek,  Monroe 
county.  Here  I  spent  the  Sabbath  day — tried  to 
preach — found  my  eyes  were  in  a  desperate  condition, 
and  I  was  very  much  alarmed.    When  I  would  look 
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mi  the  Bible  it  would  look  like  half  a  doien  Bibles; 
and  when  I  would  look  at  a  man's  face  it  had  the 
appearance  of  seyeral  &ce8.  When  I  wonld  look  at 
a  white  house  it  seemed  like  many  houses.  On  my 
way  to  Wheeling,  the  weather  became  yery  cold  for 
the  season,  and  a  strong  east  wind  met  me  fully  in 
the  face,  for  two  whole  days,  while  I  was  traveling; 
but,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  I  arrived  at  my 
\  own  home,  on  Pleasant  Point,  near  a  large  stone 
ehapel,  on  Short  creek,  Ohio  county,  Virginia. 

Aa-the  doctors  had  done  me  no  good,  I  commenced 
practicing  on  myselL  My  wife  and  two  sons  were  in 
rather  bad  circumstances.  There  was  no  parsonage 
on  the  circuit,  and  my  own  house  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition.  It  had  been  rented  for  several  years. 
The  first  thing  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  cure  my  eyes^ 
by  local  and  general  depletion.  By  a  rigid  conrse, 
for  about  ten  days,  the  inflammation  became  much 
reduced,  and,  I  thought,  the  disease  was  removed. 
But  the  condition  of  my  family  compelled  me  to  go 
to  work  too  soon.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days,  my  eyes  were  worse  than  they  ever  had  been, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  my  friends  that,  in  a  short 
time,  I  would  be  entirely  blind.  I  then  put  myself 
under  the  care  of  the  best  doctors  I  could  find.  By 
this  time,  I  was  shut  oiT  from  the  literary  world,  and 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  From  this  disease,  I 
have  never  fully  recovered.  But  the  Church  of  Goi 
stood  in  need  of  my  labors,  and,  blind  as  I  was,  I 
took  the  circuit,  which  was  small.    I  made  my  first 
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round  in  two  weeks,  and  had  very  large  congrega- 
tions at  every  place.  I  soon  heard  the  Macedonian 
cry  from  an  adjacent  circuit.  I  naturally  inquired, 
what  was  the  matter  ?  The  reply  was,  '^  Our  preacher 
has  left  us."  The  preacher's  name  was  Robert  0. 
Hatten.  He  was  appointed  there,  but,  instead  of 
going,  he  went  to  Steubenville  and  preached  for  the 
Radicals ;  although,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
he  never  joined  them.  / 

The  circuit  was  left  vacant.  The  presiding  elder, 
and  some  of  the  distinguished  members,  requested 
me  to  connect  the  Ohio  circuit  widi  mine — ^West  Lib- 
erty. They  called  a^ meeting  of  the  officers  of  both 
circuits,  who  agreed  to  unite  for  the  present  year, 
and  solicited  me  to  travel  the  circuits  together,  and 
procure  help,  if  I  could.  To  this  proposition  I 
agreed,  and  went  into  the  work.  I  was  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  Pittsburg  preachers  at  this  time, 
and  my  only  chance  to  get  a  good  colleague  was,  to 
write  back  to  the  old  Ohio  conference.  My  mind 
soon  fixed  upon  L.  L.  Hamline.  I  had  met  him,  last 
year,  at  a  camp  meeting  on  Brush  creek,  Muskingum 
county.  We  spent  four  or  five  days  together,  to  oar 
mutual  benefit.  I  heard  him  preach  a  number  of 
sermons,  which,  I  thought,  were  equal  to  any  I  ever 
heard;  and  he  listened  to  me  about  as  often.  We 
had  an  extraordinary  meeting.  At  this  time,  I  be- 
came fully  satisfied  that  Hamline  was  a  Christian,  and 
an  able  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.    I 

believed  he  would  suit  well.    Accordingly,  I  wrote  on 
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silent  till  I  was  done  preacbing.  They  soon  began  to 
whiBper,  "Who  is  that?  Who  is  that?"  Some  said 
it  was  a  Mr.  Qreatrake,  a  Baptist  preacher,  from 
Fittsburgi  who  had  come  down  there  to  DentrtJize 
Alexander  Campbell,  they  Yerily  believed;  only  they 
thought  he  was  too  fine  a  1ool<ing  man  to  be  Great- 
rake.  Others  said  it  was  Judge  Smith,  of  that  dis- 
trict. They  concluded  that  they  would  certainly  find 
out  who  he  was  when  preaching  was  over;  when,  toy 
their  utter  astonishment,  the  stranger  remained  to 
class  meeting.  My  eyes  were  so  bad  that  X  lEid  not 
recognize  him  at  all.  We  had  s  noisy  time  in  class. 
When  I  came  round  t«~ him,  he  arose,  and  spoke  like 
one  who  understood  himself,  and  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and 
--Owery  ear  open,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  When  I 
closed  the  meeting,  I  called  upon  him  to  pray.  I  then 
gave  notice  that  there  would  be  preaching  at  three 
o'clock,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hamline.  As  soon  as  I  passed 
out  of  the  house,  they  gathered  around  me  to  know 
who  he  was,  and  all  the  particulars  about  him.  I  told 
them  he  was  their  preacher,  and  asked  them  how  they 
thought  he  would  do.  He  preached  at  three  o'clock 
to  a  large  assembly,  I  believe,  to  the  entire  satis&c- 
tion  of  all  who  heard  him.  I  think,  in  the  evening, 
he  rode  into  the  country,  and  held  a  prayer  meet- 
ing. The  next  morning,  he  drew  off  a  plan  for  him- 
self We  formed  the  best  regulations  we  could  to 
supply  the  circoit.  He  took  one  part,  and  I  the 
other.     He  went  ob,  making  his  own  appointments, 
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and  preaching  as  he  went.  In  a  few  days,  he  found 
his  way  to  my  humble  dwelling.  We  prepared  him  a 
bed,  chair,  and  table  up  stairs,  where  he  spent  many 
a  happy  hour  daring  the  conference  year,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, composed  some  as  great  sermons  as  erer  had 
been  preached  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Before 
he  had  finished  his  second  round,  there  was  a  general 
revival  on  the  circuit  All  classes  of  people  flocked 
.  out  to  hear  him— even  seceder  preachers. 

My  eyes  continued  to  grow  worse;  and,  when  I 
could  not  go,  he  would  do  double  work.  Our  first 
quarterly  meeting  wound  up  with  good  success.  We 
reported  a  fine  increase  in  the  membership.  The 
Radicals  and  Campbellites  became  ailent.  Brother 
Hamline  went  on  preaching,  visiting,  and  meeting 
class,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  such  people ;  aft 
the  same  time,  he  took  uncommon  pains  to  preach 
the  pure  Gospel,  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament. 
EUs  sermons  were  theological,  experimental,  and  prac- 
tical; strengthened  by  sound  logic,  and  ornamented 
with  pure  rhetoric. 

Awhile  after  this,  the  Campbellites  had  a  meeting 
in  Wellsburg,  and  they  were  talking  freely  about 
their  Church.  One  of  the  leading  members  rose  to 
his  feet  and  said,  ^^We  have  no  Church;  Hamline 
has  preached  us  out  of  existence,  and  yet  he  has 
never  said  any  thing  about  us.''  A  conversation 
took  place  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Hamline, 
at  a  funeral,  near  Bethany,  which  I  think  worth  re- 
cording.   One  of   our   pious   friends  died    in   that 
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Ticmitj,  Mr.  H.  was  called  upon  to  preach  a  funeral 
sermon,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  one  of  his  hearers. 
After  the  sermon  was  over,  they  walked  to  the 
grave  together;  Mr.  C.  professed  to  be  highly 
pleased  and  edified  by  the  sermon.  He  observed  to 
Mr.  Hamline,  '^  I  believe  the  doctrine  you  preached 
to-day.''  The  leading  topic  in  the  sermon  was  the 
absolute  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Mr.  Hamline  had  great  freedom  , 
of  speech ;  while  delivering  his  sermon  he  enlarged 
on  the  subject,  carried  it  out  by  many  argumtots, 
and  appropriate  quotations  frotm  the  Bible.  When 
Mr.  Campbell  made  tb«  remark  mentioned  above, 
Mr.  Hamline  replied,  ^^  Tou  surprise  me,  sir ;  for  if 
I  understand  your  doctrine,  I  was  preaching  against 
X^SC"  "It  is  very  likely  you  misunderstood  me," 
said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  for  I  am  very  often  misunder* 
stood,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  believe  the  doc- 
trine you  preached  to-day." 

Our  second  quarterly  meeting  came  on  in  very 
cold  and  stormy  weather.  I  was  not  able  to  attend, 
and  the  presiding  elder  did  not  come.  Hamline  and 
Zarah  Gostin  held  the  quarterly  meeting  themselves. 
It  was  an  interesting  time,  and  a  goodly  number  were 
converted.  At  that  time  I  was  in  the  doctor's  hands, 
and  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  They  sent  me 
an  account  of  the  meeting,  and  my  quarterage — I  also 
received  a  long,  gloomy  letter  from  brother  Hamline. 
A  Radical  preacher,  by  the  name  of  Ragon,  had 
passed  through  the  circuit,  and  said  some  things  de- 
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rogatory  to  the  character  of  brother  Hmiline,  but 
nobody  believed  them.  He  moved  on  his  circuit  like 
a  strong  man,  rejoicing  to  run  a  race.  I  was  sorely 
grieved,  because  I  could  not  help  him,  but  Drs. 
Smith  and  Drummond  were  trying  to  cure  my  eyes, 
and  I  submitted  to  their  directions,  for  about  six 
weeks,  though  I  found  they  were  doing  me  no  good. 
After  my  sore  mouth,  from  salivation,  got  well,  I 
^mounted  my  horse,  took  the  circuit,  and  went  to 
work  in  good  earnest.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I 
never  bad  such  liberty  in  preaching  in  all  my  life  as 
I  had  that  spring.  We  were  certainly  united  in 
heart.  Nestor  never  loved  Ulysses  any  better  than 
I  loved  Hamline ;  and  Ulysses  was  never  more  atten- 
tive to  Nestor  than  Hamline  was  to  me.  We  prayed, 
thought,  read,  and  preached  to  the  very  best  of  our 
abilities.  Sister  Hamline  visited  us  in  the  spring, 
and  seemed  very  happy.  The  visit  was  rendered  a 
great  blessing  to  her,  and  to  him,  and  through  him 
to  the  circuit. 

We  had  a  great  and  good  quarterly  meeting  at 
Tucker's  station,  near  Briceland's  cross-roads,  be- 
tween Steubenville  and  Pittsburg.  This  was  among 
the  oldest  stations  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Father  Tucker  was  living  here  at  the  time  that  Adam 
Poe  had  the  famous  battle  with  the  Wvandott  chief, 
"  Big- Foot"  They  were  both  brave  men,  and  true 
patriots.  "Big-Foot"  was  fighting  in  the  defense 
of  his  nation,  and  Poe  in  the  defense  of  his  country. 
This  was  certainly  a  dreadful  conflict.     Both  gave 
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fall  proof  of  their  natural  courage  and  dexterity. 
It  "bad  liked  to  have  proved  fatal  to  both.  I  appre- 
hend the  Wyandotte  were  a  noble  race  of  men.  It 
is  a  great  pity  the  world  can  not  learn  more  of  their 
nationality.  I  believe  that  the  Poes  descended  from 
an  excellent  stock ;  we  had  full  proof  of  this  in  the 
high-minded  Daniel  Poe,  who  died  a  martyr,  in  my 
opinion,  in  doing  his  part  to  evangelize  Texas.  A 
Christian  soldier,  he  fell  at  his  post;  his  manly  form, 
lies  in  a  strange  land,  and  his  sweet-spirited  mission- 
ary wife  sleeps  by  his  side.  Their  lovely  children 
were  left  without  father  or  mother,  but  were  not 
forsaken  and  left  to  beg  their  bread. 

Father  Tooker  resided  here  during  a  long,  dan- 
gerous, and  bloody  war  with  the  Indians ;  raised  a 
very  large  family,  but  one  of  whom  distinguished 
himself;  I  think  his  name  was  William.  His  father 
might  have  said  of  him,  as  old  Priam  said  of  Hector, 
that  William  was  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  his  sons. 
He  became  pious  when  he  was  very  young,  and  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  commenced  preacliing 
the  Gospel.  Although  born  and  reared  on  the  fron- 
tiers, by  close  and  constant  application,  he  acquired 
a  pretty  good  English  education.  He  bore  a  very 
active  and  successful  part,  in  trying  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  people  in  the  country  where  he 
resided.  His  zeal  increased  with  his  years;  and 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  he  volunteered  as  a 
missionary  to  go  to  Kentucky;  he  well  knew  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed — for  the  Indian 
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war  was  raging  at  the  time  in  its  most  dreadfnl 
forms — but  a  desire  to  save  souls  elevated  him  above 
the  fear  of  death.  While  he  was  going  down  the 
Ohio  river,  the  boat  in  which  he  descended  was  at- 
tacked by  a  large  company  of  Indians,  and  as  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare, 
he  took  the  supervision  of  all  the  boats  in  the  com- 
pany, and  had  them  all  lashed  together  with  ropes. 
Taking  his  stand  in  the  middle  boat,  that  the  whole 
company  might  hear  the  word  of  command,  he  ordered 
the  women  and  children  to  keep  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boats,  lest  the  Indians  might  shoot  them,  and 
directed  the  men  to  arm  themselves  with  axes  and 
bars  of  iron,  etc.,  so  that  if  the  Indians  attempted  to 
come  on  board  they  might  mash  their  fingers  and 
hands.  In  this  way  they  crippled  many  of  their 
warriors,  and  defended  themselves  for  a  long  time. 
At  length,  the  cunning  Indians  found*  out  where  the 
commander  stood,  and  in  a  canoe,  got  round  to  the 
end  of  the  boat  where  the  steering-oar  works,  and 
shot  him  through  the  hole.  He  saw  that  he  had 
received  his  death  wound.  He  advised  them  all  to 
get  into  one  boat,  leave  their  property,  and  try  to 
save  their  lives.  Having  given  them  the  best  direc- 
tion he  could,  he  kneeled  down,  made  his  last  prayer, 
and  expired.  They  made  their  escape  from  the 
Indians,  and  landed  at  Limestone,  where  they  buried 
their  beloved  minister.  I  have  stood  and  looked  at 
his  grave  with  mingled  feeling.  I  will  here  say, 
that  I  received  this  minute  information  through  an 
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tmele  of  mine^  who  owned  one  of  the  boats,  and  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  scene. 

After  quarterly  meeting  closed,  my  eyes  became 
more  inflamed — so  much  so,  that  I  was  almost  blind, 
and  I  could  do  but  little  on  the  circuit  during  the 
remainder^  of  the  year ;  and,  as  my  colleague  had  to 

^  do  all  the  work,  I  gave  him  the  charge  altogether. 
I  put  myself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Steu- 
benville.  He  shut  me  up  in  a  dark  room  for  six 
weeks,  starved  me  down  to  a  mere  skeleton,  kept 
balls  of  ice  on  my  eyes  five  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 
Dr.  Andrews  having  a  call  to  gd  to  New  York,  put 
me  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Spears,  of  Pittsburg. 

As  conference  met  in  Pittsburg  this  year — 1831 — ^I 
did  not  leave  Steubenville  till  it  was  time  to  start  for 

'■^conference.  Brother  Hamline  was  left  by  himself  on 
the  circuit.  He  held  a  camp  meeting  on  Castleman's 
run,  with  but  little  ministerial  help.  There  had  been 
many  camp  meetings  on  the  same  ground  before,  but 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  best  that  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  place.  He  finished  his  work  on  this 
delightful  field  of  labor,  left  the  circuit  in  good  order, 
.passed  by  my  house  on  his  way  home,  and  left  my 
quarterage  and  some  of  his  own  money.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  this  was  the  happiest  year  in 
the  whole  life  of  Rev.  L.  L.  Hamline.  He  left  many 
spiritual  children  behind  him;  and,  though  twenty- 
five  years  have  passed  away  since  he  left  that  coun- 
try, still  very  many  pious  persons  retain  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  man,  his  eminent  abilities,  ardent 
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leal,  and  of  his  saccessfiil  labors  as  a  minister  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

According  to  arrangement,  I  left  Steubenville  for 
Pittsborg,  called  on  Dr.  Spears,  and  presented  him 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Andrews.  He  said  that  Dr.  An- 
drews was  right  with  regard  to  the  diseasei  and  that 
he  had  porsned  a  correct  course  in  his  treatment; 
but,  to  mj  great  surprise,  he  cluuiged  the  course  en- 
tirelj.  Instead  of  cold  applications,  he  had  recourse 
to  Imiar  caustic;  instead  of  confining  me  to  a  dark 
room,  he  recommended  me  to  walk  the  streets  freely; 
instead  of  starring  me,  he  bade  me  live  generously. 

This  prescription  satisfied  me  that  one  of  the 
learned  doctors  did  not  understand  the  case ;  and,  I 
think  now,  that  they  were  both  in  the  dark,  for  neither 
of  them  did  me  any  good. 

I  attended  conference,  where  I  met  with  many  of 
my  old  friends.  Bishop  Hedding  was  our  president. 
Quite  a  number  of  my  former  associates  were  pres- 
ent, among  whom  was  Rev.  H.  B.  Bascom,  who  ap- 
peared in  an  excellent  spirit.  Mr.  Bascom  had  taken 
a  long  and  active  part  in  what  was  called  the  Radical 
controversy ;  and,  I  suppose,  he  expected  that  charges 
would  be  preferred  against  him  at  this  conference. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  he  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Bishop  Iledding.  He  informed  him  that 
he  was  forever  done  with  the  controversy ;  and,  if  the 
Church  would  overlook  what  had  passed,  he  would 
cheerfully  submit  to  our  Discipline;  but  if  the  con- 
ference was  disposed  to  push  the  matter  strenuously, 
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he  would  not  vouch  for  the  consequences.  The 
Bishop  called  a  council  of  old  men,  to  deliberate  on 
the  subject.  After  a  long  discussion  and  interchange 
of  thought,  they  agreed  to  accept  Bascom's  proposi- 
tion. At  this  time,  we  elected  our  delegates  to  the 
General  conference,  which  was  to  sit,  the  next  May, 
in  Philadelphia. 

I  was  reappointed  to  the  Ohio  circuit ;  but,  before  I 
left  Pittsburg,  I  had  an  interview  with  Bishop  Hed- 
ding.  I  informed  him  that  I  did  not  believe  I  W9B 
able  to  do  effective  work,  and,  in  all  probability^  never 
would  be  again ;  and,  as  I  had  ^om  myself  out  in 
the  Ohio  conference,  Lwacf  not  willing  to  be  a  burden 
to  the  Pittsburg  conference.  He  gave  me  to  under- 
stand diat  he  would  transfer  me  back  to  the  Ohio 
conference.  The  presiding  elder  and  the  preacher  in 
charge  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement  between  me 
and  the  Bishop.  There  were  two  young  men  ap- 
pointed to  the  circuit  with  me.  I  found  that,  when  I 
reached  home,  there  was  some  grumbling  about  hav- 
ing so  many  men  on  the  circuit.  I  found,  then,  that 
my  popularity  depended  on  my  strength  and  activity 
to  do  the  work  of  a  Methodist  preacher.  Many  who 
received  me,  last  year,  as  the  Lord's  messenger,  now 
gave  a  cold  shoulder.  I  now  received  news  from  the 
Ohio  conference,  that  I  was  transferred  and  superan-  • 
nuated. 

After  the  conference  was  over,  I  got  on  a  steam- 
boat and  went  home.  I  now  expected  to  be  a  blind 
man  the  remainder  of  my  days,  and  I  tried  to  recon- 
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cile  my  mind  to  my  circmnBtances.    This  was  the 
darkest  spot  in  my  entire  history;  but  hope,  the  last 
thing  that  forsakes  the  human  heart,  revived  again  in 
mine,  and  I  concluded  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
recover  my  sight.     Employing  a  man  to  lead  my 
horse,  I  rode  about  ten  miles,  to  see  another  doctor; 
but,  to  my  mortification,  I  found  him  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ardent  spirits.     I  waited  patiently  for  sev- 
eral days,  when  he  became  duly  sober.     We  then  sat 
ddwn  in  a  room  alone,  and  I  requested  him  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  my  eyes.    He  looked  at  my 
eye-balls  a  long  time»  and  asked  many  questions.     As 
he  had  been  reared  a  Quaker,  he  talked  the  Quaker 
language.     He  began,  by  saying,  "Jacob,  thy  physi- 
cians have  mistaken  thy  disease,  from  first  to  last, 
and  their  practice  has  been  wrong.     They  have  been 
depleting  when  they  ought  to  have  been  repleting. 
Thou  art  an  old  man,  and  thou  hast  studied  very 
hard,  and  used  thine  eyes  a  great  deal ;  and  thou  hast 
often  been  very  low  spirited.     All  these  things  have 
affected  thy  nervous  system ;  and  the  pair  of  nerves 
that  support  the  muscles,  immediately  around  the 
eye-balls,  have   given  way,  and  can  no  longer  dis- 
charge their  functions.     The  fluid  that  ought  to  be 
carried  off  lodges  there,  and  causes  the  inflammation. 
"Thy  physicians  have  been  blistering,  cupping,  saliva- 
ting, and  starving  thee,  and  all  have  had  a  tendency 
to  make  the  disease  worse."     He  seemed  to  express 
great  doubt  whether  he  could  do  any  thing  to  relieve 
me;  but,  he  said,  at  all  events,  he  would  try.     He 
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prepared  a  wash  for  my  eyes,  gave  me  some  medicines 
to  take  inwardly,  and  a  white  powder,  to  be  dissolved 
in  dew,  or  rain  water.  He  told  me  to  go  home  and 
live  generously,  drink  no  slops,  but  good  tea  and  cof- 
fee, sweetened  with  loaf-sugar;  eat  good,  well-cured 
ham  and  beef-steak,  well-cooked,  but  be  upon  my 
guard  not  to  eat  too  much  at  one  time,  but  often; 
take  as  much  exercise  as  I  could  well  endure ;  go  out 
and  work  with  my  boys  on  the  farm ;  and  come  ba^k 
and  see  him  in  about  ten  days.  Before  the  ten  days 
were  out,  I  could  see  across  a  ten-acre  field  pretty 
clearly.  I  followed  his  pre»ori^ttoh  very  closely  for 
about  two  months*-  My  eyes  grew  decidedly  better, 
and  I  went  to  "work  regularly  on  my  farm,  week  after 
week,  through  a  long  and  tedious  winter.  When  the 
spring  came  on,  I  put  in  a  large  crop,  took  an  active 
part  in  attending  it;  and,  I  think,  during  the  year, 
preached  more  than  any  one  I  was  acquainted  with 
in  that  part  of  the  conference.  By  this  time,  I  had 
entirely  recovered  my  health,  although  my  sight  was 
very  much  impaired.  I  was  strong  and  active.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  I  cleared  about  five  hundred  dollars. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SOUEBSET  LSD  ATHEK8  CIBCCITS— 1833-1. 

I  ATTESDBD  the  Ohio  conference,  irhich  met  in 
Dayton.  I  requested  the  conference  to  change  mv 
nUtioD,  and  asked  the  Bishop  to  send  me  to  Somerset 
drcnit,  contrary,  I  suppose,  to  the  advice  of  brother 
Swormstedt.  I  knew  that  the  circuit  vas  in  a  crittcal 
condition;  but,  Btill,  I  wanted  to  go  there.  I  arrived 
at  my  appointment  in  good  time,  and  met  my  col- 
league, Eev.  Joseph  Carper,  in  Somerset,  who  treated 
me  with  great  kindness,  gave  me  the  plan  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  told  me  what  to  do.  He  looked  as  large  as 
life.  I  had,  for  many  yearg,  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, been  elder  Young;  now,  I  was  junior  preacher; 
Swormstedt  my  presiding  elder,  and  Carper  my 
senior — boys  that  I  had  nourished  and  brought  up, 
for  many  years.  They  both  treated  me  with  great 
urbanity  of  manners,  and  appeared  as  willing  to  obey 
me  as  they  were  wlien  I  had  charge  of  the  district. 
Carper  attracted  attention  wherever  he  went  to 
preach,  and  the  Lord  gave  him  uncommon  liberty 
in  all  his  efforts.  The  circuit  appeared  to  wake  up, 
like  a  man  who  had  been  io  a  deep  sleep.  We  had  a 
strong  o£Gciary,  which  is  always  a  great  advantage. 

Our  first  ooarterly  meeting  was  held  in  Somerset. 
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As  the  congregations  were  nnneaally  large,  we  occo- 
pted  both  the  Church  and  the  court-house.  At  the 
meeting.  Carper  preached  several  sermons,  vhich  I 
remember  to  this  day.  Our  elder  was  in  fine  spirits. 
There  was  a  goodly  number  professed  to  be  converted. 
On  my  firat  round  after  this,  I  found  the  friends  wide 
awake,  and  etrong  indications  of  a  glorious  revival. 
We  went  on  preaching,  holding  prayer  meetings, 
leading  classes,  turning  out  bad  members,  and  taking 
in  good  ones — as  we  supposed.  We  soon  began  io 
appoint  protracted  meetings.  Carper  appointed  one 
in  Thomville.  Some  of  the  -offidary  opposed  it, 
said  they  were  not  rftady  yet.  But  Carper  was  not 
to  be  turned  aside  for  trifles.  He  went  on  with  his 
meeting.  At  our  first  coming  together,  it  seemed 
■"the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  The  meeting 
lasted  four  or  five  days,  and  resulted  in  the  accession 
of  about  fifty  to  the  Church,  forty-five  having  pro- 
fessed to  experience  religion.  The  revival  spirit 
went  on  like  fire  in  dry  stubble. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this,  we  held  another,  at 
a  place  called  Clay  Lick.  Here  the  Lord  made  known 
his  power  to  save  sinners.  Kow,  while  the  heavens 
were  propitious,  we  thought  it  a  good  time  to  in- 
troduce the  temperance  reform.  The  men  of  the 
world,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  had  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  the  cause  of  temperance.  They  were 
a  good  deal  like  the  ancient  Epheaians,  who  had 
their  wealth  by  making  silver  shrines  of  the  goddess 
Diana.      The  Baptist  Church  and  United  Brethren 
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Carper  was  operating  in  the  other  part  of  the 
bonse,  with  very  good  saccesB.  We  fell  in  with  a 
very  respectable- looking  old  gentleman  who  was 
actively  engaged  in  whiaky-making.  He  being  a  man 
of  sense,  and  standing,  Carper  sat  down  to  reason 
with  him,  hearing  questions  and  answering  them,  for 
nearly  two  honra.  By  this  time  a  number  had  left, 
the  remainder  had  taken  their  seats,  and  were  quite 
stiil.  At  this  moment,  the  old  whiaky-maker  rose 
np,  cried  ont  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Uriah  Hull,' 
don't  you  want  a  copper  tea-kettle  ?"  Uriah  on- 
awered,  "  Yes !"  "  Well,"  Bwd  4>he  old  gentleman, 
*'  I  am  going  to  cut  i^  mj  still,  and  sell  the  copper 
to  my  neighbors  to  make  tea-kettles,  and  I  am  going 
to  join  the  temperance  society!"  He  soon  found 
^-^plicants  enough  to  take  all  the  copper  he  had  to 
spare.  He  joined  the  society,  went  home,  and,  I 
suppose,  never  made  any  more  whisky. 

The  next  morning,  we  renewed  our  reli^ons  exer- 
cises, which  continued  for  several  days ;  and  I  think 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  conversions — not 
all  at  that  time,  for  the  revival  continued  for  many 
weeks. 

A  short  time  after  ow  second  quarterly  meeting 
commenced  in  Rnshville.  The  elder — Rev.  L.  Sworm- 
Btedt — came  on  in  fine  health,  and  appeared  to  be 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  mission.  The  meeting 
opened  under  the  most  propitious  oircnmstances. 
The  Spirit  from  on  high  waa  poured  upon  us — many 
sinners  were  crying  aload  for  mercy.  The  shonta 
S6 
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of  Tictory  Tere  heard  in  our  congrega^tu  night  and 
day.  Swormstedt  and  Garpw  made  a  veij  strong 
team,  and  were  well  harnessed  for  the  battle.  They 
worked  shoulder  to  donlder  throngh  the  whole 
course  of  the  meeting,  and  the  great  Gaptwn  of  the 
Lord's  hosts  honored  their  labors  with  more  than 
one  hondred  conversioDS.  Onr  next  protracted  meet- 
ing was  in  the  town  of  Somerset.  This  was  eqnal, 
if  not  enperior,  to  any  protracted  meeting  held  on 
the  circuit  during  the  year.  There  were  not  as  many 
conversions  as  at  some  other  meetings,  hot  they 
were  of  a  h^her  class,  and  capable  of  doing  more 
good,  auch  as  John  Beckworth^  John  Ritchie,  Samnel 
Burket,  the  Wbitmores,  and  many  others,  who  have 
stood  like  pillars  in  the  temple  of  God,  from  that  day 
to  the  present.  About  this  time  the  cholera  hnka 
out  among  us.  A  gentleman,  who  lived  near  the 
town  of  Salem,  having  been  on  a  journey  for  several 
weeks,  returned  home  very  sick,  and  sent  for  Dr. 
H'Glure,  of  Somerset,  but  did  not  think  it  was  the 
cholera,  as  that  fatal  disease  had  never  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  Doctor  staid  with  him  till 
he  ascertained  that  he  had  the  cholera,  and  was  in  a 
dying  state.  He  expired  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
Doctor  left  him.  The  Doctor  took  the  cholera  on 
the  road,  and  died  before  he  got  home,  although  he 
had  only  six  miles  to  ride.  A  neighbor  was  called 
in  to  shave  the  dead  man ;  he  also  took  the  disease, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  A  clergyman  was  called 
upon  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon.     He  discharged  his 
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inty,  and  died  before  be  reacbed  home.  Tbe  patient, 
hifi  doctor,  bis  barber,  bis  clergyman,  were  all  dead 
before  the  bud  went  down  the  next  day. 

This  spread  tbe  alarm  throughout  the  country. 
During  this  panic,  we  appointed  a  protracted  meeting 
in  Rehoboth.  A  strong  young  man  came  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  died  with  tbe  cholera  the  very 
day  our  meeting  began.  At  the  close  of  the  eleven 
o'clock  services,  Carper  was  taken  very  sick ;  ho 
went  up  to  town  and  took  his  bed;  and,  as  the  day 
was  very  warm,  he  requested  them  to  set  bis  bed 
in  tbe  middle  of  the  room,  that  he  might  breathe 
the  fresh  air ;  two  persons  sat  by  him  on  each  side, 
keeping  off  the  flies  and  fanning  him.  Tbe  news 
soon  spread  that  Carper  bad  the  cholera;  the  peo- 
ple would  come  to  the  door  and  look  in,  and  walk 
off  as  though  they  bad  seen  an  enemy.  Word  went 
np  to  Somerset,  that  Carper  had  the  cholera,  and 
was  dying.  The  next  morning  it  was  reported  in 
class  meeting  as  a  fact.  Mrs.  Carper  being  present, 
was  much  alarmed;  she  mounted  a  horse,  rode  as 
fast  as  possible  to  Rehoboth,  and  when  she  came  in 
sight  of  tbe  house  where  her  husband  bad  been  sick, 
and  saw  the  table  and  chairs  standing  out  before  tbe 
door,  she  was  near  fainting,  and  had  like  to  bave 
fallen  from  her  horse.  When  she  went  into  the 
house,  she  found  her  hnsband  had  gone  to  the 
preachers'  stand  in  the  woods,  and  was  preaching 
at  the  top  of  bis  voice,  making  the  grove  to  ring 
again.-    Her  joyful  surprise  may  be  readily  imagined. 
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Hus  wu  onr  lut  protracted  meetmg  for  the  presoit 
yew. 

We  held  our  fourth  quarterly  meeting  in  Somer- 
set, and  endeavored  to  leave  the  circnit  in  good 
order.  By  this  time  my  health  and  eye^ght  were 
greatly  improved.  Our  conference  was  to  meet  this 
year  in  Cincinnati.  The  cholera  was  raging  moat 
fiigbtfitlly.  Brother  Carper  declined  attending  the 
conference,  and  the  friends  tried  to  prevail  on  me 
net  to  go,  bat  I  knew  it  was  necessary  that  some- 
body should  go^and  I  went,  trusting  in  God. 
Falling  in  witii  Bishop  Roberts  on  the  way,  I  heard 
him  preach  two  excellent  sermons  ;  we  endeavored  to 
edify  each  other  by  talking  about  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  United  States,  while  God 
gave  us  hearts  to  rejoice  with  tbera  that  did  rejoioe, 
and  gave  us  eyes  to  weep  with  those  that  wept. 
We  had  great  cause  of  weeping  and  lamentation — 
about  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  cholera  this  year. 

Before  we  reached  the  city  the  cholera  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  was  pretty 
good.  Bishop  Boberts  was  our  president.  We  had 
a  pleasant  conference.  The  members  told  me  that 
my  youth  was  renewed  like  that  of  the  eagle's.  I 
boarded  with  my  beloved  friend  Thomas  A.  Morris, 
and  his  beloved  Abigail.  She  and  other  pious  sisters 
of  that  charge,  loaded  me  with  presents — in  money 
and  clothing — so  much  so  that  I  could  hardly  crowd 
them  into  my  port-bags. 
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I  ITU  appointeci  to  Athens  circmt  this  year.  It 
was  not  the  place  of  my  choice,  for  I  desired  to  go 
back  to  Somerset,  and  the  people  expected  me  to  re- 
turn. Another  reason  vby  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
Athens — I  had  learned  that  the  town  was  in  a  perfect 
tnrmoil ;  two  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  place  having  had  a  dreadful  ont-fall.  I  had  at- 
tended a  camp  meeting  abont  there  the  preceding 
summer,  with  a  riew  to  settle  the  difficulty,  but  it 
grew  worse  in  my  hands,  and  I  was  glad  to  go  aw^. 
But,  as  the  Bishop  requested  me  to  go,  I  took  up  my 
cross  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  X  was  encouraged, 
for  he  had  given  me  brother  Hamline  for  my  col- 
league. By  the  time  I  moved  my  family,  Hamline 
was  on  the  spot,  ready  to  go  to  work.  He  made  out 
^~tw6  plans  of  the  circuit,  one  for  himself  and  the  other 
for  me.  Our  parsonage  was  very  small  and  uncomfort- 
able. Brother  Hamline  had  to  board  with  me  all  the 
time  he  was  in  town.  My  wife  procured  an  excellent 
girl  to  do  the  work,  and  they  waited  npon  him  as 
though  he  had  been  a  prince.  He  exercised  a  great 
deal  of  patience,  and  every  thing  went  on  delightfully. 
My  two  sons,  who  were  going  to  college,  had  time  to 
prepare  the  wood  and  coal,  which  made  our  little 
home  quite  comfortable,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances. We  found  the  circuit  in  great  confusion,  by 
reason  of  the  contention  referred  to ;  and  what  ren- 
dered the  matter  worse,  the  leading  members  all 
around  the  circuit,  took  sides  with  the  parties,  and 
were  pretty  equally  divided.     The  preacher  who  pre- 
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oeded  ns,  htd  done  his  best  to  restore  peace  ftnd  har- 
mony to  the  circuit,  but  he  left  things  in  «  far  worse 
oondition  than  he  found  th«m.  We  tried,  between 
onrBelvefl,  to  understand  this  caB»— its  origin — ramifi- 
cations, and  bearings.  Here  m;  colleague  used  hia 
legal  knowledge  to  great  advantage.  Onr  first  inten- 
tion was  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties — to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  anj  expulsion  from  the  Church.  One 
of  those  brethren  with  whom  the  difficulty  originated, 
speared  quite  placid  and  yielding — but  the  other  was 
wrftthy.  His  wife  had  been  expelled  the  year  before, 
as  he  thought  wrongfully,  and  he  would  not  be  recon- 
ciled unless  she  could  be  restored;  and  this  could  not 
be  done — for  she  had  appealed  to  the  quarterly  con- 
ference, and  the  decision  was  confirmed.  Mr.  Hamline 
labored  for  several  weeks  to  make  peace;  but,  finally, 
regarding  it  a  hopeless  case,  threw  it  aside,  and  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it ;  leaving  me  to  manage  it 
the  best  way  I  could. 

He  went  on  preaching  and  the  Lord  owned  his 
labors.  Many  of  the  people  thought  that  never  man 
spake  like  this  man.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  had 
laid  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  most  extensive 
revivals  I  had  been  acquainted  with;  and,  if  his 
health  had  not  failed,  I  believe  he  would  have  done 
more  for  that  circuit,  than  ever  had  been  done  in  any 
preceding  year.  He  was  taken  sick  at  onr  second 
quarterly  meeting,  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  about  eight  miles  below  Athens, 
Ml  the  Hocking  river.    The  attack  was  violent,  aad 
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hb  life  WM  decpaired  of  for  aerersl  ^ja.  1  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  airouit,  and  having  heard  that 
he  was  d^ing,  I  went  home  immediately  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  him  to  mj  house.  As  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable,  I  procured  a  strong  carriage, 
two  very  good  horses,  and  three  or  fonr  strong  yonng 
aen,  and  set  out  on  my  enterprise.  We  found  him 
in  very  unpleasant  circumstancea — several  of  the 
family  sick,  with  the  same  fever,  were  lying  in  the 
same  room  with  him,  and  the  house  was  all  in  con- 
fusion. When  brother  Hamline  saw  me  he  wept.-  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  go  to  Athens.  He  answered, 
"Ob,  yes,  yes!"  He  arose  ap  in  his  bed — called  the 
fiunily — paid  them  for  the  trouble  he  had  made  them, 
and  told  me  I  would  have  to  take  him  up  and  lay  him 
_ia(o  the  carriage ;  for,  he  said  he  was  as  helpless  as 
an  infant.  I  had  two  feather-beds  in  the  carriage — 
pillows — and  plenty  of  bedding  to  keep  him  warm. 
The  young  men  took  bim  up,  and  carried  him  to  the 
door.  When  he  saw  the  carriage  with  the  prepara- 
tions made  to  receive  him,  he  leaped  into  it,  with 
very  little  assistance.  We  drove  on  about  four  milee. 
I  told  him  if  he  was  tired  we  would  rest  awhile. 
He  replied,  in  quite  a  strong  voice,  "Prive  on — 
drive  on." 

We  took  him  to  the  parsonage  safely,  and  called  in 
two  doctors,  who  managed  his  case  well;  so  that,  in 
about  a  week,  he  could  walk  the  room ;  and,  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  was  able  to  ride  on  horeeback  to  bis 
own  hwue,  in  Zanesville — he  retomed  to  the  circuit 
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DO  more  that  eonference  year.  Brother  Swonnstedt 
gave  ns  an  excellent  yoong  man,  hj  the  name  of 
Cyras  Brooks,  who  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  I 
had  known,  of  hu  age — «  first-rate  pastor^  aod  a 
faithful  friend. 

We  had  revivals  nearly  all  ronnd  the  ^coit,  with 
the  excepUon  of  the  town  of  Athens.  We  closed  onr 
labors  much  to  onr  own  eatisfaetian,  and  the  comfort 
and  edification  of  oar  people.  The;  shed  man;  tears 
iriien  we  were  leaving  them. 

We  attended  conference,  in  ISM,  in  Cirdeville ;  at 
which  place  I  met  with  a  greaC  many  croeses,  and 
felt  myself  badly  treated.  The  Ohio  University,  in 
Athens,  was  shaking  like  a  reed  in  the  wind;  and 
I  saw  very  clearly,  that,  by  a  little  religious  policy,  we 
could  put  that  University  under  the  government  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghnrcb.  And,  I  was  satis- 
fied  then,  and  am  now,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  could  not  move  along,  and  do  her  whole  duty, 
to  advantage,  without  a  university  under  her  own 
control.  The  people,  generally,  in  that  regioo, 
seemed  anxious  for  us  to  have  charge  of  it.  We 
coald  easily  perceive  that  Athens  College  would  an- 
swer our  purpose,  jnst  as  well  as  if  it  belonged  to  as, 
and  save  the  enormoos  expense  of  putting  up  one  of 
onr  own.  My  first  intention  was  to  engage  a  pro- 
fessor of  high  standing  in  the  faculty.  I  submitted  a 
proposition,  requesting  Bishop  Soule,  who  presided, 
to  appoint  Joseph  M.  Trimble,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  that  institation.     It  met  with  strong  oppo- 
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tntion  from  the  olSiBst  and  BtroDgest  men  on  tbe  cod- 
ference-floor.  Now  came  on  the  tug  of  war.  Collins, 
Finley,  and  Christie,  led  off  in  the  debate — ^which 
lasted  the  best  part  of  the  day.  I  had  them  to  eon- 
tend  with  single-handed.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen,  at 
the  close  of  the  argnmeat,  that  we  had  gained  our 
point.  The  previous  question  being  called  for,  the 
main  question  had  now  to  be  put.  Before  the  Bishop 
put  tbe  main  question,  he  took  the  liberty  to  say  it 
made  no  difference  which  way  we  voted,  for  he  would 
not  make  the  appointment.  I  told  him,  that  he  alone 
had  the  power  to  make  the  appomtmeDt,  and  if  he 
would  not  do  it,  it  was  useleM  to  say  any  thing  more 
on  the  subject.     And  bo  we  let  it  drop. 

I  left  the  conference-room  and  took  a  walk  in  the 
groTe,  in  order  to  let  off  the  steam — for  it  had  become 
pretty  high  by  this  time.  As  I  walked  slowly  along, 
I  continued  thinking — Pope — Pope  I  I  saw,  that  day, 
that  Methodist  bishops  had  full  power  enough,  and,  it 
might  be,  a  little  too  much.  It  seemed  nearly  akin  to 
the  veto  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  these  United  States. 

At  this  conference  a  number  of  tlie  preachsn 
wished  me  to  be  placed  on  the  district.  They  peti- 
tioned the  BisHop  to  that  effect,  but  he  would  not 
comply  with  their  wishes.  It  would  have  been  grati- 
fybg  to  me  to  have  had  that  appointment,  at  that 
Ume,  for  my  sons  were  then  going  to  college  in 
Athens— and  by  the  time  our  four  years  would  have 
expu-ed,  they  could  both  have  graduated.  I  ma, 
87 
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howerer,  reappointed  to  Athens  tjfrdut,  ivh^e  I  had 
another  hard  yew's  labor ;  and  with  all  ray  toil  and 
long-snffehng,  had  to  ezpel  a  number  irho  were  con- 
oemed  in  the  nnhappy  quarrel  alluded  to  lost  year. 
I  received  more  abuse  than  ever  before. 

After  all,  ve  had  a  prOBperous  year.  SeTeral 
things  took  place  Tery  interestiog  to  me.  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  fine  English  lady  by  the  name  of 
Louisa  Court-All.  Nature  had  dealt  bountifully  with 
her;  and  her  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers 
were  finely  developed  by  education.  She  was  one  of 
the  moat  pious  ladies  I  ever  knew ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing her  good  sense  she  was  ultra  io  almost  every 
thing  she  undertook,  which  seriously  injured  her  use- 
fiilness  and  happiness. 

Another  lady  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Norris,  was  veiy 
pious,  a  good  English  scholar,  and  a  talented  and  U3«- 
ful  member  of  onr  Church.  Since  those  days  she  has 
had  a  rough  and  thorny  way  to  travel.  I  hope  both 
these  ladies  will  reach  the  kingdonk  of  heaven.  How 
true  is  that  saying  of  our  Savior,  "  In  the  world,  ye 
shall  have  tribulation;  but  in  me  ye  shall  have  peace." 
This  was  a  memorable  year.  I  was  associated  with  a 
great  many  excellent  men  who  were  self-taught,  and 
after  my  own  heart — such  as  Hon.  Calvary  Morris, 
John  Minton,  Acil  Cooley,  Simeon  Cooley,  Jacob 
Humphrey,  Daniel  Stewart,  sen.,  William  Harper, 
Frederick  Abbot,  John  White,  Stephen  Pilcher,  E. 
H.  Pilober,  and  Justia  Keynolds.  All  these  men 
stutftined  me  in  the  administration  of  the  Disciplinfi — 
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ftnd  were  my  wis#  cohdmIotb,  whi]«  their  pioaa  exam- 
ple, vfaolesome  instruction,  and  timely  admonitions 
were  rendered  a  great  blessing  to  me.  Our  Christian 
fellowship  commenced  at  an  early  period  of  onr  lives, 
has  been  matared  on  earth,  and  I  trust  will  be  enjoyed 
in  heaven.  Cyrus  Brooks  was  sgain  my  colleague, 
and  a  better  one  I  never  had.  He  did  his  full  share 
of  all  the  work,  and  in  the  pnlpit  a  double  share; 
for  he  could  preach  as  much  in  one  sermon  as  I  could 
in  two. 

Athens  has  always  been  a  very  interesting  placC"  to 
me,  and  I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  aay  a  few 
things  in  relation  to  the  CniTersity  located  there. 

First,  then,  ^ose  noble  and  high-minded  men, 
denomuftted  the  Ohio  Company,  donated  two  entire 
.  townships  of  land  to  support  a  nnirersity  in  what  is 
now  called  Athens,  Athens  county.  Many  of  them 
were  Revolutionary  officers — the  love  of  country  waa 
enthroned  in  their  hearts.  They  were  philosophera 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  they  were  lovers 
of  wisdom.  As  a  proof  of  this,  they  set  apart  one 
section  in  every  township,  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  and  another  section  in  every  township,  to 
support  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  These  were  far- 
seeing  and  clear-sighted  men — they  knew  that  Ohio 
would  one  day  be  a  great  country.  The  Tuppena, 
Putnams,  Gilmans,  and  Buckinghams,  have  often 
reminded  me  of  two  intelligent  travelers,  who  crossed 
the  Aileghany  Movntuna,  perhaps  about  the  time 
that  I  WM  bom.     When  they  came  to  the  top  of 
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Laorel  Hill,  they  looked  down  upon  the  broad-spread 
valley  of  the  Monongahela,  stopped  their  horses ;  aod 
BO  vivid  were  tiieir  imaginations,  that  ihej  almost 
thonght  that  they  conld  hear  the  footsteps  of  future 
generations,  jnst  in  their  rear,  coming  on  to  possess 
these  goodly  lands.  Many  saperfioial  observers  hare 
thought,  and  said,  that  the  Ohio  Company  made 
a  very  poor  selection ;  but  scientific  men  do  not  view 
.  things  like  ignorant  men.  The  streams  of  water, 
timber,  shrubbery,  high  hills  and  rivers,  all  gave 
Btroug  indications,  to  thoughtful  men,  that  there  wag 
a  vast  amount  of  mineral  wealth  deposited  nnder  this 
rough  surface,  for  the  hen^t  of  future  ages — and  we 
have  lived  to  see  their  anticipations  more  than  real- 
ized. Think  of  the  salt,  coal,  and  iron,  taken  from 
these  hills  and  valleys  in  every  part  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Ohio  Company.  This  country  is  cow,  and  will 
be  a  very  rich  one,  and  wealthy  countries  always  will 
be  densely  populated,  and  thickly-settled  countries 
always  will  have  a  great  many  children  that  ought  to 
be  educated.  Southern  Ohio  will  more  than  compete 
with  Scioto,  and  the  Miami  valleys.  The  gift  of 
these  college  lands,  was  a  noble  deed — but  I  am  sorry 
that  they  have  not  been  better  managed. 

When  I  first  visited  Athens — what  is  now  called 
the  College  Green,  was  then  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
and  the  surrounding  country  almost  in  a  state  of 
nature.  There  were  a  few  log-cabins,  inhabited  by 
hunters,  but,  even  in  that  early  day,  I  met  with  a  few 
men  of  enterprise  and  industry,  who  were  doing  well 
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for  themselves,  the  coiintr7,  and  their  famitiee.  I 
vas  at  that  time  charmed  with  the  Bcenery  that  sur- 
rounded the  place,  and  thought  it  might  one  day  vie 
with  ancient  Athens.  I  left  the  place,  was  absent 
twelve  years,  and  when  I  was  returning,  I  expected  to 
see  the  place  greatly  improved — at  least  a  flourish- 
ing village,  and  a  well-arranged  academy  under  the 
supervision  of  a  good  principal,  and  well-selected 
teachers ;  but  in  this  I  was  somewhat  disappointed. 
They  had  a  school  there  that  they  called  a  college — 
kept  in  a  kind  of  antiquated  building.  The  walla  and 
hall  looked  more  like  a  prison,  tbaa  a  college.  The 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  was  Aen  going  to  school  there. 
He  said  to  me,  "  It  is  a  place  where  a  young  man  can 
Btudy  successfully  —  but  it  is  a  poor  place  to  gain 
-  ins  traction."  But  I  suppose  the  men  who  had  charge 
of  the  school  were  doing  the  best  they  could,  and  I 
must  tread  lightly  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

The  first  serious  blonder,  made  by  the  trustees  of 
the  institution,  was  giving  leaeea  on  the  college  lands. 
It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  that  time,  the  price  of 
lands  was  very  low,  and  they  gave  leaees  ninety-nine 
years,  renewable  forever — not  considering,  that  when 
the  country  became  settled,  the  land  would  increase  in 
value.  Now  this  contract  made  between  the  trustees 
and  the  lessees,  will  always  prevent  a  revaluation  of 
the  college  lands — for  the  Ohio  Legislature  has  no 
power  to  disannul  private  contracts.  All  I  have  now 
to  say  is,  that  they  might  nearly  as  well  have  given 
their  lands  away;   for  the  men  who  now  occapy  them 
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pay  bnt  little  more  rent  Ihan  the  taxes  oa  other 
hnds.     Had  these  lands  been  subject  to  reTalnation, 

there  ironld  bare  been  a  large  mrenne,  rising  aimn- 
ally,  enough  to  support  a  good  facolty  and  make  all 
tiite  necessary  repurs  on  the  bnildings.  As  it  is,  the 
institation  ia  always  embarrassed. 

The  next  mistake  the  tmstees  made,  was  to  pnt 
the  institntion  nnder  sectarian  government;  but  pob- 
.  lie  opinion  vonld  not  snstain  them  in  this  measure. 
3Wy  had  a  long  and  nnsnccessfdl  war  with  the  pab- 
lie  aundf  bat  had  to  yield  at  last.  Daring  all  this 
time  they  were  doing  some  good.  They  then  at- 
tempted to  place  it  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  three 
leading  denominations,  the  PresbytcaisnB,  Methodists, 
and  Baptists,  but  they  were  very  imfortimate  in  select- 
ing professors.  The  institntion  mored  on  heavily — 
like  Pharaoh's  chariot.  At  length,  it  became  bo 
deeply  involyed  in  debt,  they  were  obliged  to  suspend 
operations.  It  is  now  resnscitated,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, doing  welL 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

COLUMBUS  DISTRICT  — 1835-1839. 

The  annual  conference  met  this  year — 1835^ 
in  Springfield,  Ohio;  Bishop  Andrew,  president — 
Bishop  Soule  assisted  him;  they  both  paid  me  un- 
Qsual  attention.  I  carried  up  a  good  report  from 
Athens  circuit.  This  was  an  interesting  conference. 
We  elected  our  delegates  to  the  next  General  confer- 
ence. There  was  more  electioneering  than  I  had 
ever  seen  before.  I  was  elected,  for  the  fifth  time. 
It  is  truly  gratifying  to  a  man  to  know  that  he  has 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  has  long  been  associated. 

I  was  appointed  to  the  Columbus  district.  Augus- 
tus Eddy  was  my  predecessor — an  excellent  man,  a 
pious  Christian,  a  good  preacher,  and  one  who  stands 
deservedly  high  as  a  presiding  elder.  He  knew  his 
duty  well,  and  was  prompt  to  do  it.  My  appoint- 
ment proved  to  be  an  eventful  period  in  my  history.  I 
found  the  district  large  and  pleasant,  and  a  good  state 
of  feeling  at  almost  every  appointment.  They  had 
had  revivals  in  most  of  the  circuits  for  several  years, 
and  the  good  work  was  still  in  progress ;  the  congre- 
gations were  large,  class  and  prayer  meetings  well 
attended,  but  very  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
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Sabbath  achoola,  or  to  the  missionary  eaase,  uid  m 
far  fts  I  could  discenif  no  attentiOD  to  the  good 
canse  of  education  by  our  own  Church.  I  vent  into 
my  new  field  of  labor  in  good  health,  with  a  fin« 
flow  of  spirits.  My  first  round  of  qnarterly  meetings 
was  pleasant,  but  there  were  no  great  reriTab. 
The  district  was  well  supplied  with  good  preachers. 
The  Rev.  E.  W.  Sehon  was  on  Colnmbns  statifm  last 
year,  and  was  returned  again  this  year.  He  had 
oonsiderable  trouble,  and  was  severely  censored  by 
some.  It  became  my  duty  to  examine  his  admin»- 
tration.  This  was  done  according  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities.  I  never  cotdd  see  where  be  had  done 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  Bible,  or  the  Methodist 
Discipline. 

Brother  Sehon  was  truly  an  eloquent  man,  po^ 
sessed  of  an  ardent  mind  and  a  benevolent  heart, 
and  destined  by  divine  Providence  to  shine  as  a  star 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude;  but  in  my  opinion,  he 
miseed  his  way  when  he  joined  the  Southern  Church. 
He  labored  with  zeal  and  success  through  the  win- 
ter, but  in  the  spring  his  health  failed,  and  we  had 
to  put  brother  Hamlino  in  his  place. 

Brother  Gofi"  was  on  Worthington  circuit,  who 
labored  with  his  usual  zeal  and  success.  Although 
he  had  a  heavy  cross  to  bear  in  consequence  of  the 
improper  conduct  of  his  colleague,  I  will  say  of 
Abner  Goff  as  I  once  beard  Bishop  Asbury  say  of 
James  Quinn,  *'  Few  men  among  us  hare  worn 
better   than    he."     James  B.  Austin   and    William 
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Morrow  Ter«  oo  Delaware  oircoit,  Thej  were  a 
strong  team,  and  worked  well  together.  Austin  kept 
the  circuit  in  good  order,  and  Morrow  was  a  great 
rerivalist.  Harvey  Camp  and  John  W.  White  were 
on  Marion  circuit.  They  were  good  men;  they  tried 
to  honor  God,  and  God  honored  them  by  bleasmg 
their  labors.  White  is  rather  an  extraordinary  man — 
his  sweet  eloquence  gives  him  the  advantage  of  most 
other  preachers.  His  zeal,  indostry,  and  persever- 
ance, have  made  him  an  ornament  to  the  Ghristiaa 
ministry. 

Brother  Richard  Doughty  was  not-  able  to  stand 
the  labors  on  Richwood  cfaHmit.  I  removed  him  to 
Franklinton,  to  labor  with  John  C.  Havens,  and  put 
Samuel  Batey  in  his  place.  We  bad  a  prosperous 
year  on  Loudon  circuit,  under  the  labors  of  Philip 
Nation  and  William  Westlake.  Brother  Nation  was 
not  what  was  called  a  great  preacher,  but  a  very 
useful  one,  and  as  good  a  natural  singer  as  I  ever 
knew ;  he  has  been  snccessfnl  on  all  the  circuits  he 
ever  traveled — his  slender  constitution  soon  com- 
pleted his  labors,  and  he  passed  to  bis  rest.  Samuel 
Hamilton  and  E.  Webster  were  on  Pickaway  circuit. 
They  had  a  prosperous  year,  and  closed  their  labors 
with  a  good  camp  meeting  near  Kingston.  L.  L. 
Hamline  was  there;  on  Monday  it  rained,  and  the 
congregation  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  meeting- 
house. Hamline  and  Hamilton  went  into  the  church; 
Hamline  preached,  and  after  the  sermon  they  com- 
menced a  prayer  meeting,  which  oontinuod  till  near 
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•Qiirifle,  the  next  morning,  widioiit  intennisaioii.     We 
Oftn  not  give  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  the 
nomber  conyerted  daring  that  glorious  night.     Gran* 
Tille  circoit :  Joseph  Carper  and  Uriah  Heath ;  they 
had  a  successful  year.    This  year,  brother  Heath  com- 
menced his  itinerant  career ;  he  soon  gave  clear  in- 
dications that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.     He  has  now 
spent  eighteen  years  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  during  all  this  time,  his  leal  and 
efficiency,  theological  knowledge,  industry,  and  suc- 
cess, have  been  gradually  increasing.     He  has  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools, 
domestic    and    foreign    missions,    common    schools, 
seminaries,  and  colleges,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
erecting  many  excellent  churches. 

The  missionary  spirit  was  revived  during  my  first 
round  on  the  district.  We  preached  missionary  ser- 
mons, and  delivered  lectures  in  almost  every  charge. 
The  people  came  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  with 
almost  one  accord.  Also,  the  Sunday  schools  were 
resuscitated  all  round  the  district.  For  several 
years — previous  to  my  coming  on  to  this  district — 
I  had  been  looking  out  for  a  suitable  place  to  estab- 
lish a  Methodist  female  seminary.  The  people  were 
making  strong  and  continued  efforts  to  get  up  and 
keep  up  high  schools  and  colleges  for  the  education 
of  their  sons,  but  no  effort  at  all  for  the  education 
of  their  daughters,  and  when  I  would  converse  with 
them  upon  the  subject  they  gave  me  no  satisfaction  ; 
they  appeared  to  think  the  minds  of  their  daughters 
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Tflre  not  worth  cnltirating — that  a  liberal  edncatioa 
spoiled  ft  female ;  and  some  of  the  old  Methodist 
ladies  told  me  that  they  never  knew  an  educated 
woman  that  was  a  good  house-keeper.  If  women 
ean  read  the  Bible  and  write  their  names,  that  is 
edncation  enough  for  them. 

At  this  time,  I  knew  of  no  female  school,  or  female 
Bemiaary,  patronised  by  the  Methodists  in  particnlar, 
io  the  great  western  valley.  I  spent  mnch  of  my 
time  in  reading,  thinking,  and  conrersing  with  m«a 
of  nnderstanding  on  this  subject.  When  I  oame  to 
the  town  of  Worthington,  diyina  Froridenoe  opened 
my  way.  There  I  found  a  community,  whose  riews 
were  congenial  with  my  own  on  the  subject  of  female 
education.  I  suggested  my  views  to  the  citizens  in 
-  m  public  meeting,  and  every  gentleman  of  any  stand- 
ing concurred  with  me.  Here  I  fell  in  with  a  lady 
from  York  state — just  such  a  one  aa  I  had  been 
looking  for  a  number  of  years.  She  was  pious, 
intellectual,  and  learned — so  we  resolved  to  make 
the  experiment.  This  gave  rbe  to  the  WorthingtOD 
Female  Seminary.  As  the  history  of  this  institution 
has  often  been  laid  before  the  public,  I  will  not 
spread  it  on  the  pages  of  this  autobiography.  It 
cost  mo  great  labor  of  body  and  mind,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  to  come  out  of  the  coifers 
of  a  poor  man.  Yet  I  am  thankful  that  the  thought 
ever  entered  my  mind  to  establish  a  female  seminary 
in  the  town  of  Worthington.  It  has  been  flourishing 
for  many  years.     Very  many  of  onr  firat  young  laiUea 
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have  been  educated  there.    It  has  been  doing  good 
in  yarioos  ways. 

The  Oakland  Seminary,  the  Female  College  in  Cin* 
einnati,  the  Female  College  in  Delaware,  and  even 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Worthington  Female  Seminary.  Great  things 
often  result  from  small  beginnings.  The  happy  in- 
fluence that  this  institution  has  exerted  throughout 
the  west,  has  been  truly  great.  I  claim  but  a  small 
pittance  of  this  honor  for  myself.  Miss  Sarepta 
Marsh,  whose  real  worth  is  but  little  known  in  the 
world,  Uriah  Heath,  and  William  Bishop, -were  the 
active  and  successful  agents  in  completing  this  useful 
institution.  We  are  bound  to  give  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  They  deserve  to  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  all  who  have  been  benefited  by  the 
Worthington  Female  Seminary. 

General  conference  met  this  year,  1836,  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Bishops  Roberts,  Hedding,  Soule,  and  An- 
drew were  all  present.  Bishop  Roberts'  health  was 
declining  very  fast.  He  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  conference,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  release 
him,  but  required  no  more  labor  of  him  than  he  could 
perform  with  ease  and  comfort  to  himself.  Bishops 
Soule  and  Hedding  were  both  in  feeble  health.  It 
was  thought  best  to  strengthen  the  Episcopacy,  and, 
accordingly,  they  elected  two  more  bishops — Beverly 
Waugh  and  Thomas  A.  Morris.  On  hearing  the 
journals  read,  we  found  the  work  of  God  was  in  a 
state   of  prosperity  tliroughout   the  bounds  of  the 
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Melodist  Episcopal  Cfanrcfa.  The  RadicaU  had  gone 
to  themselves,  formed  a  society,  and  were  doing  their 
own  work  in  their  own  way,  and  we  were  at  peace 
among  onrselves. 

Abont  this  time,  the  abolitionists  were  agitating  the 
slave  question.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to  slavery 
ran  very  high  in  the  eastern  and  northern  confer- 
ences, and  had,  to  some  extent,  disturbed  the  peace 
and  quietness  of  the  Church  in  those  parts.  This 
waked  up  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  southern  and 
Bonth-westem  conferences.  Although  I  never  ap- 
proved of  the  course  pursued  by  tlie  abolitionists, 
yet  I  think  the  southern  and  south-western  confer- 
ences were  the  more  ultra  of  the  two  parties.  We 
had  an  interesting  time,  and  I  was  greatly  benefited 
^■hy  attending  this  conference.  Our  Episcopacy  was 
composed  of  pious,  talented,  and  sober  men.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  conference  were  discreet, 
pionB,  and  dignified  men. 

Our  annual  conference  met  in  Chillicothe.  In 
making  my  report  to  conference,  I  informed  them  of 
our  intention  to  establish  a  female  eeminory,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  town  of  Worthington,  and  also  our  prospect  of 
success.  The  conference  very  kindly  entertained  the 
proposition. 

I  was  returned  again  to  the  same  district.  The 
Bishop  gave  us  a  good  supply — mostly  the  same 
active,  lealons  men  we  had  last  year. 

I  commenced  my  second  year's  labor  on  Columbos 
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district  under  favorable  circmnstances.  We  had  a 
fine  supply  of  good  preachers.  Isaac  C.  Hunter,  on 
Pickaway  circuit,  was  a  man  of  mind  and  great  de- 
cision of  character.  We  had  revivals,  more  or  less,  on 
every  part  of  that  circuit,  this  jfisr^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  city  of  Columbus.  The  Rev.  Nathan 
Emory,  of  precious  memory,  who  led  a  long  and 
useful  itinerant  life,  traveled  the  Delaware  circuit 
this  year.  Here  his  labors,  as  a  traveling  preacher, 
«nded.  He  took  a  superannuated  relation  at  the 
next  conference,  and  retired.  He  lingered  Cnt  sev- 
eral years,  and  closed  his  life  in  the  triumphs  of  faith. 

The  Rev.  William  Nast  was  appointed  to  the  Over- 
man mission  on  this  district.  He  met  with  consider- 
able opposition  from  the  Lutherans,  but  labored  with 
great  zeal  and  industry.  Though  he  did  not  succeed 
according  to  his  own  expectations,  yet  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  much  good  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. His  labors  were  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
which  appears  after  many  days. 

I  still  had  my  eye  fixed  on  the  female  seminary. 
The  preachers  approved  of  the  design,  but  none 
seemed  ready  to  take  an  active  part,  except  Uriah 
Heath,  Wm.  Herr,  Jas.  Gilruth,  Jos.  Waterman,  and 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  Samuel  Lewis.  As  soon  as 
the  subject  had  been  su£Sciently  discussed,  we  called 
a  public  meeting,  which  met  at  Miss  Marsh's  school- 
room. This  meeting  was  exceedingly  large,  and  be- 
fore it  we  laid  our  whole  plan.  Every  one  appeared 
to  approve  of  the  enterprise,  and  manifested  the 
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same  hj  words,  actions,  and  looks.  We  appointed 
agents  to  solicit  snbscriptiona  to  erect  euitable  boild- 
ingB,  and  thej  were  very  succeBsful  in  raising  money. 
Some  time  during  the  summer,  we  called  a  meeting  of 
the  donors,  in  the^  town  of  Worthington.  Joseph 
Waterman  gave  uB  a  lengthy  address  on  the  import- 
ance of  general  education.  His  address  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  short,  pointed  speeches.  The  meet- 
ing resulted  in  the  happiest  conseqaenoes.  The 
donors  appointed  a  committee  to  select  a  snitabld 
site  for  the  buildings.  There  were  present  at.  the 
meeting  a  great  many  happy  men,  who  met  one 
another  with  warm  greetings. 

It  Was  a  long  time  before  the  committee  could  agree 
on  the  site.  Finally  we  purchased  a  pretty  little 
house,  standing  on  an  elevated  spot,  in  the  town  of 
Worthington,  which  had  belonged  to  Berkley  Com- 
stock.  There  were  about  four  acres  of  beautiful  land 
covered  with  fruit-trees,  and  one  of  the  moat  enticing 
situations  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  Some  of  the  donwa 
bound  themselves  to  pay  quite  large  sums  of  money. 
We  had  taken  Miss  Marsh's  school,  which  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  our  patronage.  For  a 
while  we  went  on  with  great  unanimity.  As  soon  as 
the  public  saw  the  enterprise  was  popular,  other  towns 
and  vicinities  put  in  their  claims — Blendon  and  Dela- 
ware particularly.  This  distracted  the  public  mind 
and  produced  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  I  told  them 
the  conference  had  not  adopted  the  school,  neither 
had  we  obtained  a  charter ;  and  if  they  would  do  bet- 
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ter  for  us  than  Worthington,  we  should  give  the  best 
place  the  preference.  Before  conference  the  la- 
mented, pious,  and  talented  Samuel  Lewis  paid  us  a 
visit,  and  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  on  educatioii 
I  believe  I  ever  heard.  This  gave  us  a  fresh  impetus, 
and  we  were  encouraged  to  persevere. 

The  conference  met  this  year  in  Xenia.  Being 
assisted  by  Miss  Marsh,  L.  L.  Hamline,  William  Herr, 
and  Uriah  Heath,  we  laid  the  whole  scheme  before 
the  conference,  showing  the  beauty  and  eligibility  of 
the  town  of  Worthington  for  a  female  seminary,  and 
the  amount  of  funds  we  had  received  by  subscrip- 
tions, etc.  The  conference  adopted  the  seminary  as 
far  as  they  could  in  its  infant  state,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  obtain  a  charter. 

I  was  returned  again  to  Columbus  district,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  I  met  opposition  to  our  seminary  from 
unexpected  quarters ;  but  we  resolved  never  to  faint 
or  be  discouraged  till  we  had  accomplished  our  object. 
I  can  not  tell  how  other  brethren  felt  who  were  engaged 
in  this  good  cause;  but  I  felt  as  old  Nehemiah,  that  I 
was  doing  a  great  work  and  could  not  come  down  at 
the  call  of  any  man.  I  determined  to  build  the  house, 
or  cause  it  to  be  built,  if  I  had  to  hold  the  trowel  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other. 

We  kept  our  school  going,  which  increased  in  popu- 
larity. At  length  we  got  our  materials  together,  ob- 
tained a  charter,  and  organized  and  appointed  trus- 
tees according  to  law.  After  many  months  of  hard 
labor,  we  got  the  seminary  buildings  completed  so  far 
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as  answered  our  purpose  for  the  present.  In  process 
of  time  we  had  all  the  claims  against  us  liquidated, 
and  gained  a  complete  triumph  over  all  our  difiEiculties. 
We  do  not  grudge  the  time  or  money  we  have  spent 
on  this  institution;  for  we  have  more  than  realized 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  regard  this  semi- 
nary as  the  mother  of  all  female  seminaries  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio, 
and  we  ought  to  love  and  treat  her  as  a  mother. 

This  proved  to  be  an  eventful  period  in  my  history 
in  many  respects.  I  had  toiled  hard  and  suffered 
much  for  many  years  to  procure  a.  suitable  hfMme  for 
my  family.  And  this  year  I  had;  accomplished  it  far 
more  than  I  had  ever  looked  for.  I  became  the  right- 
ful owner  of  one  of  the  prettiest  farms  in  Perry 
county.  The  localities,  with  the  privileges,  were  just 
such  as  I  wished  them  to  be.  I  moved  my  family  on 
to  the  premises,  where  I  intended  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  our  days.     Alas ! 

**  How  vain  are  all  things  here  below  ; 
How  false,  and  yet  how  fair  I 
Each  pleasure  hath  its  poison  too. 
And  every  sweet  a  snare." 

In  an  hour  all  my  flattering  prospects  were  blighted. 

The  very  day  that  I  procured  my  deed  my  wife  was 

paralyzed,  and  after  four  months  of  extreme  suffering 

she  took  her  flight  to  that  world  where  the  inhabitants 

shall  not  say  they  are  sick.    I  was  left  to  lament  my 

irreparable  loss,  and  get  along  with  my  motherless 

family  in  the  best  manner  I  could^    The  preachers 

88 
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and  people  all  appeared  to  Bympathiie  with  me  and 
bear  me  up. 

I  closed  my  ministerial  labors  much  to  mj  own 
comfort,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  district. 

Oar  conference  met  this  year  in  Columbus.  I  was 
reappointed  to  the  same  district.  We  had  again  an 
excellent  supply  of  ministers — Columbus  station,  Jo- 
seph A.  Waterman.  As  an  intellectual  man  he  had 
few  superiors  any  where,  and  though  self-taught  he 
was  &  man  of  great  acquirements.  He  had  a  feeble 
constitution  and  suffered  great  afflictions,  which  soon 
terminated  his  useful  life. 

Robert  S.  Kimber  was  an  excellent  man,  who  always 
appeared  to  disadvantage  among  strangers;  but  if  he 
only  had  time  to  form  an  acquaintance,  could  make 
every  body  love  him,  and  many  admire  him.  I  will 
give  one  proof  of  what  I  say.  I  once  invited  him  to 
help  me  hold  a  protracted  meeting  in  the  town  of 
London.  He  arrived  in  the  place  on  Friday,  and  it 
seemed  that  no  one  wished  to  hear  him  preach.  On 
Saturday  they  whispered  in  my  ear  not  to  set  that 
man  up  to  preach  to  the  large  congregation.  How- 
ever, he  took  the  pulpit  and  preached,  and  the  people 
went  home  well  satisfied.  At  night  he  preached 
again,  and  they  were  delighted  above  measure.  On 
Sunday  almost  every  one  was  inquiring,  "Will  brother 
Kimber  preach  to-day?"  He  staid  about  a  week  and 
did  nearly  all  the  preaching.  He  had  a  great  work 
on  Bichwood  circuit.     His  life  was  short  but  useful. 
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Andrew  Marphy  traveled  Worthington  circuit  this 
year  as  junior  preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind  and  a  successful  preacher.  We  had  a  fine  revi- 
Tal  in  Flainfield  township,  mostly  through  his  instm- 
mentality. 

The  next  year,  in  Columbas  station,  we  had  William 
Herr,  a  useful  and  active  man,  who,  considering  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  the  station,  did  well. 

I  will  here  say,  once  for  all,  that  during  my  last 
two  years  on  Columbus  district  I  was  associated  with 
a  number  of  excellent  ministers,  and  they  all  treated 
me  as  a  father,  and  I  delight  to  honor  them  all  as 
sons  in  the  Gospel.  These  were  two  of  the  most 
pleasant  years  of  my  itinerancy ;  many  sinners  were 
awakened,  and  hundreds  of  mourners  converted  to 
God.  The  Lord's  children  were  built  up  and  edified 
in  their  most  holy  faith.  The  Sunday  schools  pros- 
pered in  our  hands;  hundreds  of  happy  children  were 
under  an  intellectaal,  moral,  and  religious  training  in 
these  nurseries  of  virtue.  All  the  preachers  within 
the  bounds  of  the  district  took  a  very  active  and  suc- 
cessful part  in  the  cause  of  missions;  and  when  I 
listened  to  their  missionary  sermons  and  saw  the 
large  collections  brought  in,  I  thought  to  myself, 
these  are  the  chosen  instruments  by  whom  God  in- 
tends to  convert  the  world.  The  good  cause  of  edu- 
cation had  also  been  progressing  the  last  two  years. 
I  never  expect  to  be  associated  with  a  better  body  of 
men,  and  I  look  back  with  renewed  satisfaction  on  that 
delightful  field  of  labor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

GENERAL  COXFERENGE~1840. 

This  year  our  conference  sat  in  GincinnatL     The 
Bev.  John  Ferree  was  appointed  mj  saccessor.     At 
this  time  thej  elected  their  delegates  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral conference,  which  was  to  meet  in  Baltimore  in 
1840.     I  was  elected  the  sixth  time.     When  our  ap- 
pointments were  read  I  found  I  was  sent  to  form  a  new 
circuit  in  my  old  age.     They  gave  me  two  little  frag- 
ments to  begin  with ;  one  was  taken  from  Circleville, 
and  the  other  from  Worthington — only  about  three 
hundred  members  on  the  whole  ground.     I  believe  I 
thought  like  a  sage,  though  I  felt  like  a  man.     It 
appeared  like  a  hard  appointment,  but  I  went  on  de- 
termined to  make  it  an  easy  one.     Brother  David 
Lewis  was  my  colleague,  and  a  very  pleasant  yoke- 
fellow he  was.     We  organized  our  little  circuit,  and, 
working  night  and  day,  we  endeavored  to  keep  our 
souls  alive  to  God  and  our  minds  illuminated  by  read- 
ing  the   holy   Scriptures.      The   revival    in    several 
places  began  soon.     Our  good  presiding  elder  came 
on  at  our  first  quarterly  meeting,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  his  station.     The  Lord  blessed  his  labors  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,   and    much    good   was    done 
among  us.     The  work  went  on  with  increasing  inter- 
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est  through  the  winter  months,  and  many  were  a^ded 
to  the  Church  of  such  as  shall  be  saved,  I  hope  and 
trust,  eternally  in  heaven. 

In  the  spring  I  left  to  attend  the  General  confer- 
ence, and  traveled  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  company 
with  G.  Hamilton,  R.  0.  Spencer,  and  W.  Herr. 

I  had  so  often  attended  General  conference  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  members,  except  some 
younger  ones.  Bishop  Roberts  was  our  senior  bishop. 
This  was  the  last  General  conference  which  that  greatr  \ 
and  good  man  ever  attended.  Bishop  Soule's  health 
was  not  good.  Bishop  Hedding  was  failing  fast. 
Bishops  Waugh  and  Morris  were  young  men,  blessed 
with  strong  and  healthy  bodies,  and  with  vigorous 
and  active  minds :  they  appeared  well  prepared  to 
fill  the  stations  to  which  the  Church  had  called  them. 

This  conference  was  composed  of  strong  men — 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that  I  had  attended 
before.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  transacted 
the  business  of  the  conference,  I  should  think  the 
most  of  them  were  holy  men.  They  appeared  to  see 
and  feel  alike  on  every  point  concerning  the  good  of 
the  Church,  except  the  vexed  question  of  slavery. 
On  this  subject  the  north  and  the  south  were  antago- 
nists. The  policy  of  the  bishops  was,  to  keep  slav- 
ery out  of  the  conference,  if  possible,  at  this  time; 
for  the  abolitionists  had  said  and  written  a  great 
many  severe  things  on  slavery,  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  the  south.  The  southern  preachers 
thought  they  had  been  misrepresented,  and,  to  some 
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extent,  slandered;  and  tlieywere  dispoeed  to  repel 
some  of  the  arguments  and  assertions  of  the  northern 
brethren.  Neither  bishops  nor  conservatiTe  men 
could  keep  it  out  We  were  sure  the  debate  wonld 
be  long  and  weighty.  There  were  men  of  the  first 
order  of  talent,  on  both  sides,  such  as  Gapers,  Pierce, 
Winans,  Payne,  N.  Bangs,  Holdich,  Peck,  and  O. 
Scott.  There  was  a  large  body  of  conserratiye  mem- 
bers, who  used  their  influence  to  presenre  peace  in 
oar  beloved  Church. 

We  succeeded   well   for  awhfle,  and   should   haye 
been  snecessfol  till  the  close,  had  it  not  have   been 
for  one  unfortunate  circumstance.     The  bishops   had 
transferred   the   Rev.  Silas  Comfort,  from  New  York 
state,  to  the  Missouri  conference,  into  St.  Louis  sta- 
tion, as   preacher   in   charge.     An   unhappy  dispute 
had   taken  place  between  a  gentleman  and  lady,  of 
high   standing,  in   the   St.    Louis   charge.     Charges 
were   preferred  against   the   brother,  and  a  colored 
man   was   the  principal  witness  in  the  case.     On  his 
testimony   the  brother  was  convicted   and   expelled. 
This  produced  great   excitement   in   the  Church,  in 
that  city ;  for,  in  none  of  the  slaveholding  states,  do 
they  admit   colored   persons  to  testify  against  white 
persons,  in  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical   courts.     Al- 
though  there   is  no  law  in   the   Discipline   for   this 
practice,  yet  it  was  a  long-established  custom,  which 
had  acquired  all  the  force  of  law,  in  the   estimation 
of  both  preachers  and  people,  not  only  in  Missouri, 
but  in  all  the  southern  conferences. 
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The  expelled  brother  took  an  appeal  to  the  annual 
conference.  They  condemned  tie  administration  of 
brother  Comfort,  and  restored  the  expelled  brother 
to  membership  again,  and  by  bo  doing  passed  a  cen- 
sure upon  brother  Comfort,  Though  they  inflicted 
no  punishment  on  the  appellant,  yet  he  thought  be 
-was  injured,  and  took  an  appeal  to  the  next  Cleneral 
conference. 

When  this  came  up  Bishop  Roberts  was  in  the 
chair ;  and,  being  a  wise  man,  he  foresaw  the  evil, 
though  he  did  not  try  to  hide  himself,  yet  he  en- 
deavored to  save  the  conference  from  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  The  Bishop  presented  to  the  conference 
his  opinion,  that  brother  Comfort  had  no  right  to 
an  appeal.  He  stated  his  opinion  very  clearly,  and 
showed  his  reasons  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  I 
thought  the  reasons  were  strong  enough  to  produce 
conviction  in  the  most  obtuse  intellect,  but  an  appeal 
was  taken,  and  the  conference  decided  against  the 
chair.  This  was  a  dreadful  hour  to  me,  for  I  saw  the 
tug  of  war  had  now  come — our  strong  men  were 
armed  for  the  combat.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Monroe 
took  the  fioor  to  defend  the  administration  of  the  Mis- 
souri conference ;  and  Qeorge  Peck  to  defend  the 
administration  of  Silas  Comfort.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  brother  Peck  was  altogether  too  strong  a  man  for 
brother  Monroe. 

This  debate  lasted  a  number  of  days,  and  produced 
a  very  unpleasant  excitement  thronghoat  the  societies 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  among  the  colored' members 
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in  particular.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  tlieni 
had  ever  been  called  upon  to  testify  against  a  white 
person  in  a  Church  trial,  but  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  being  interdicted  by  the  General  conference. 
Brother  Few  led  ofif  in  defense  of  the  Missouri  con- 
ference, and  0.  Scott  in  defense  of  the  appellant — 
two  very  strong  men,  and  experienced  and  able 
debaters.  Mr.  Few  dealt  largely  in  Latin,  Greek, 
ancient  and  modem  Church  history.  He  was,  also, 
a  legal  man,  and  appeared  to  be  well  skilled  in  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  law;  yet,  it  put  him  to  all  he  knew 
to  answer  the  arguments  of  Orange  Scott.  We  could 
see  that  he  often  felt  the  keen  edge  of  Scott*s  logic 
Many  other  brethren  took  an  active  part  in  these  pro- 
tracted debates.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  often 
lost  the  command  of  their  temper.  Although  I  was 
no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  neither  did  I 
profess  to  be  a  far-seeing  man,  yet  I  was  sure  the 
southern,  northern,  and  middle  conferences  could 
not  hold  together  much  longer.  Bishop  Soule  occu- 
pied the  ground  of  a  mediator — ^giving  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newton ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  those  great 
and  good  men,  we  finished  this  death-like  struggle 
in  a  way  that  reflected  honor  on  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  conference.  The  debates  being  closed, 
the  vote  was  taken,  and  Comfort  was  sustained. 

As  we  have    already  noticed,   Dr.  Newton  was 
presents     He  was  truly  a  great  man.     I  had   the 
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pleasure  to  he&r  him  preach  ofleo.  Although  his 
Bermons  were  not  ornamented  like  Blair'a  Bermons, 
or  Massillon'e — yet  he  was  among  the  best  practical 
preachers  I  ever  beard.  He  preached  once  to  us  in 
the  conference-room,  from  the  prayer  of  Moses  to  the 
children  of  lerael,  "That  God  might  make  them  a 
thousand  times  so  many  more  as  they  were."  The 
great  point  in  the  sermon  was — Robert  Newton's 
prayer  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  capped  the  climax 
of  all  that  we  heard  from  his  sanctified  lips.  He-was 
equally  as  good  on  the  platform  as  in  the  pulpit. 
His  strong  and  clear  speo^es  gave  a  ^esh  impetus 
to  our  missionary  operations.  His  wise  sayings  and 
pious  counsel,  shed  a  glowing  luster  over  the  whole 
body — both  bishops  and  delegates.  His  person  was 
large  and  well  proportioned — his  countenance  fine, 
and  his  head  as  good  as  I  ever  saw  on  any  man. 

He  fulfilled  his  mission  to  the  American  Methodists 
a  little  better  than  any  one  who  preceded  him.  But 
the  painful  hour  at  length  arrived,  when  he  must  take 
his  departure  to  his  own  country.  It  was  truly  a 
melting  time,  and  many  tears  were  shed.  Some  of 
the  preachers  proposed  that  be  should  take  bis  stand 
in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  members  of  the  cod- 
ference  should  be  formed  into  procesBion,  the  bishops 
taking  the  lead,  and  the  members  following,  that 
every  one  might  have  the  privilege  of  shaking  his 
hand.  He  looked  pleased  and  gratified,  but  replied, 
"Ah,  brethren,  that  would  take  too  much  of  your 
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precioiis  time.  I  will  ahftke  hands  with  yoa  all  in  mj 
heart."  He  made  his  gentlemanly  bow,  and  walked 
off,  and  we  saw  his  face  no  more. 

I  am  thankful  to  my  heavenly  Father  that  I  ever 
saw  and  heard  Robert  Newton.  By  his  request. 
Bishop  Soule  was  elected  to  attend  as  our  delegate 
to  the  British  conference. 

Our  bishops  Acquitted  themselves  like  men  of  Giod, 
and  preserved  order  through  the  whole  term  of  this 
exciting  conference;  considering  the  circumstances, 
we  traveled  through  all  our  business  in  peace  and 
harmony.  This  conference  was  rendered  a  lasting 
blessing  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  There  were  many 
able  ministers  in  that  body,  and  they  had  great 
liberty  in  declaring  the  counsel  of  God,  and  the  word 
had  free  course,  and  was  glorified.  The  buBiiiess 
being  over,  and,  I  believe,  well  done,  the  journals 
were  read,  and  we  prepared  to  take  our  leave  of  the 
Monumental  City. 

On  our  return,  our  company  was  entertaining. 
Among  them  was  the  celebrated  General  Van  Renssel- 
aer, and  two  of  his  daughters,  on  their  way  to  visit 
Creneral  Harrison,  who  was  then  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  They  had  been  companions  in  arms, 
in  the  dark,  bloody  days  of  the  Indian  war  in  the 
great  west.  He  was  an  excellent  old  gentleman, 
who  had  his  mind  well  stored  with  anecdotes,  which 
he  related  to  great  advantage,  and  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  company. 

This   voyage    brought   to    my  recollection,    very 
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vividlj,  thoughts  that  had  long  slumhered  in  my 
mind,  as  we  passed  over  the  stamping-groand  of  the 
famous  Indian  chief,  Logan.  It  is  generally  known 
that  Logan  was  both  great  and  good ;  and  that  he 
was  a  fast  friend  to  white  men — ^so  much  so,  that 
when  the  Indian  warriors  would  pass  his  wigwam, 
they  would  point,  and  say,  ^'  There  lives  Logan, 
friend  to  white  man !"  He  went  to  war  with  the 
whites  very  reluctantly,  and,  I  suppose,  never  would 
have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cruel  conduet 
of  Colonel  Cressup,  who  murdered  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren, I  think  at  the  mouth  of  Captina,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  but  some  say  at  th6  mouth  of  Yellow  creek. 
Permit  me  here  to  say,  that  I  love  the  name  and 
memory  of  Logan ;  but  as  I  have  not  room  to  say 
much  more  of  this  great  man,  I  will  relate  an  aneo- 
dote,  and  leave  him. 

At  an  early  day,  two  white  men  were  exploring 
this  country  with  a  view  to  settle  their  families  there. 
The  day  being  warm,  they  became  weary  and  thirsty; 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  to  an  excellent 
spring,  and^  as  they  had  no  vessel  to  lift  the  water, 
they  bowed  themselves  to  quench  their  thirst.  They 
saw  in  the  clear  stream  the  shadow  of  an  Indian 
standing  at  a  distance,  with  his  gun  in  hand,  and 
his  cap  and  plume  on  his  head.  They  were  alarmed, 
snatched  their  guns,  and  hid  behind  two  trees. 
Logan  made  signs  to  them  that  he  was  the  famous 
Logan.  He  made  signs  to  them  not  to  shoot, 
stepped  toward  them,  and  held  out  his  hand  as  a 
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token  of  friendship.  They  saw  that  Logui  hmd 
them  in  his  power,  bat  was  not  disposed  to  kill  them. 
This  inspired  confidence  in  that  Indian  chief.  I 
relate  this  as  a  tme  specimen  of  the  general  character 
of  Logan. 

After  we  left  Harrisbnrg,  we  resolved  to  hare 
preaching  on  the  boat.  Hamline  preached  once,  and 
gave  notice  for  preaching  the  next  evening  at  seven 
o'clock ;  bat  the  captain  and  crew  gave  strong  indi- 
cations that  oar  services  woold  not  be  acceptable. 
It  was  late  on  Saturday  evening  when  we  arrived  in 
Hollidaysborg.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  there.  We 
preached  in  the  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  at  night. 
Hamline,  Ames,  and  Tomlinson  made  some  of  their 
happiest  efforts.  On  Monday  morning  I  preached. 
We  then  started  on  the  cars  for  Pittsburg;  tfaia 
route  led  through  a  romantic  and  interesting  coun- 
try, and  this  was  my  first  trip  on  the  railroad. 
By  means  of  a  stationary  engine  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  cars  were  brought  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  to  the  summit,  and  went  down  on  the 
other  side  the  same  way — ^we  passed  through  one  tun- 
nel, which  was  all  strange  and  new  to  me.  On 
Monday  afternoon  we  arrived  safe  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg.  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  some 
friends,  whom  I  had  known  in  early  life — among 
them  was  Mrs.  Anna  Lee,  who  was  then  a  widow. 
When  I  first  knew  her,  she  was  Miss  Anna  Kent. 

I  reached  Columbus  by  way  of  Wheeling.     When 
I  reached  my  circuit|  they  had  a  protracted  meeting 
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in  progress,  in  the  town  of  Pickerington.  I  found 
my  colleague,  brother  Lewis,  well,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  glorious  revival.  Worthington  Seminary  still 
claimed  much  of  my  attention  through  the  summer, 
and  I  found  that  I  was  overcharged  with  business. 
My  subscriptions  for  the  Seminary,  and  the  turnpike 
passing  through  my  farm,  in  Somerset,  were  far 
too  large  for  my  abilities.  My  family  expenses  at 
that  time  were  very  great,  and  my  wife  being  dead, 
the  circuit  only  allowed  me  the  salary  of  a  single 
man ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  embarrassments, 
we  had  a  prosperous  summer.  We  began  the  year 
with  a  membership  of  dnree  hundred,  and  closed 
with  nearly  one  thousand. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

EUSHYILLE,  NEW  RICHMOND,  AND  NORTH  BEND 

GIRCUITS-<1840-1844. 

I  ATTENDED  Conference  this  year — ^1840 — ^in  Zanee- 
tille.  Bishop  Hedding  was  our  president;  Bishop 
Boule  assisted  him.  The  conference  had  become  very 
large.  A  vast  aaioant  of  business  was  to  be  trans- 
acted, which  proved  too  hard  for  Bishop  Hedding  in 
his  feeble  state  of  health. 

We  had  an  interesting  session,  and  the  c(mference 
closed  in  good  time.  I  was  reappointed  to  the  same 
circuit;  John  Ferree  was  my  presiding  elder,  and 
T.  A.  G.  Phillips  was  my  colleague.  He  was  a  man 
after  my  own  heart — he  had  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
and  echoed  the  opinions  of  no  man,  bishops,  presid- 
ing elder,  or  colleague ;  whatever  his  hand  found  to 
do,  was  done  with  his  might.  He  liked  to  have  his 
own  way  and  carry  out  his  own  views ;  but  if  you 
convinced  him  by  an  argument  that  he  was  wrong, 
he  would  yield  as  soon  as  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  acquirements,  a  practical  and 
experimental  preacher,  his  zeal  and  industry  com- 
mendable. We  were  true  yoke-fellows  in  the  Gospel 
harness.  The  revival  continued  in  Pickerington ; 
between  two  and  three  hundred  professed  to  be  con- 
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verte*).  That  yesr,  &  revival  commenced  la  Rey- 
noldsbnrg,  Groveport,  Hopewell,  Walnut  Hills,  and 
LithopoliB. 

One  day,  as  I  vas  passing  through  Pickerington, 
I  BBT  one  of  the  young  converts  coming  out  of  a 
corn-field ;  I  first  inquired  &fter  his  health ;  the 
second  inquiry  iras,  "  How  does  the  revival  go  on." 
He  answered,  "  O!  very  well ;  only  ihey  have  nearly 
all  left  ofi"  praying  in  secret."  I  asked  him,  "How 
do  you  know  that  ?  "  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  hear  ' 
them  every  day  in  the  fields,  and^^n  the  woods,  pray- 
ing 80  load  that  every  body  might  hear -them." 

At  our  second  quarterly  meeting,  they  prayed, 
flung,  and  shouted  so  loud,  that  our  presiding  elder 
became  dissatisfied,  and  said  that  I  ought  to  regulate 
tbem,  for  they  were  fanatical,  and  would  bring  re- 
proach upon  the  Church.  I  told  him,  "  I  wish  to 
be  excused;"  that  if  he  wished  that  work  to  be  done, 
he  would  have  to  do  it  himself.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing we  had  our  love-feast,  and  before  we  were  half 
through,  the  presiding  elder  made  as  much  noise  as 
any  man  in  the  house.  I  heard  no  more  complaint 
about  noise  during  the  whole  year. 

I  forgot  to  tell  that,  last  year,  we  bad  a  camp  meet- 
ing  on  the  circuit  which  resulted  in  great  good — the 
quarterly  meeting  conference  concluded  to  have  an- 
other this  year  in  the  same  place.  And  as  there  was 
a  great  complaint  last  year  for  want  of  accommoda- 
tions, there  was  a  proposition  to  the  quarterly  confer- 
ence to  keep  a  boarding-tent    This  met  with  much 
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^position  bam  some  of  the  oldetl  members  of  tlie 
circait.  The  vote  was  taken  and  eanied  in  the 
aflirmatiye ;  and  William  H.  Bary  was  anthorixed  to 
keep  a  respectable  boarding-tent;  he  took  special  pains 
to  prepare  for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  but  such  was  the  malignity  of  the  wicked  that 
before  the  meeting  commenced,  they  came  in  the 
night,  tore  down  his  tent,  and  burned  part  of  it  up. 
But  Bary  was  not  a  man  to  be  conqnered — he  re- 
paired his  tent  and  governed  it  through  the  whole 
ooorse  of  the  meeting  in  a  way  that  did  honor  to  him^ 
self  and  the  Ghm-ch.  Although  we  had  a  stormy  time, 
yet  it  wound  up  gloriously. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  conference  year  I  went 
to  Pittsburg,  and  married  Mrs.  Anna  Lee,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  the  new  parsonage  in  Groveport.  My 
colleague  and  his  family  lived  with  us  in  the  same 
house — the  circuit  not  being  able  to  procure  another 
building.  As  the  preachers  loved  one  another,  so 
did  their  wives.  Although  we  were  rather  scarce  of 
room,  we  lived  together  very  agreeably. 

This  was  a  year  of  hard  toil  and  labor,  for  over 
and  above  all  my  ministerial  duties,  on  the  circuit,  I 
had  much  to  do  for  our  schools.  Worthington  and 
Blendon,  looked  for  my  attention  beside  the  Sab- 
bath schools — I  also  met  with  some  things  of  an 
unpleasant  nature ;  but  was  enabled,  through  grace, 
to  sustain  myself.  The  year  closed  under  the  smiles 
of  Heaven,  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  circuit. 
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Our  conference  met  this  ye&r  in  Urbana.  Th* 
spirit  of  education  ran  high  throughout  our  bouDds. 
We  felt  a  laudable  zeal  to  have  all  the  people  edu- 
cated in  our  growing  state,  both  male  and  fenuUe. 
We  vers  now  convinced  that  we  could  no  longer 
sustain  Augusta  College.  The  Kentucky  conference 
having  withdrawn  her  patronage,  the  whole  bnrden 
now  devolved  upon  the  Ohio  conference.  The  insti- 
tution being  in  a  slave  state,  our  people  felt  no  great 
zeal  in  keeping  it  up,  and  we  were  now  on  th« 
look-out  for  a  suitable  site  for  a  college  withia  our 
bounds. 

At  this  conference  the  citiaens  of  Delaware  sent 
up  a  deputation  to  offer  us  the  well-known  Man- 
sion House,  oosnected  with  the  famous  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  in  the  town  of  Delaware,  on  the  condition 
that  the  conference  would  erect  such  an  institution  of 
learning  as  this  great;  and  flourishing  country  de- 
manded. This  property  had  been  purchased,  by  the 
citizens  of  Delaware,  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
conference  entertained  &is  proposition  willingly,  and 
sent  on  a  committee  immediately  to  examine  the  site, 
and  report  the  result  of  their  examination  before  our 
session  closed. 

Dr.  Elliott  was  the  foreman  of  the  committee,  and 
he  read  the  report ;  he  said  the  site  was  every  way 
suitable — just  such  a  one  as  the  Church  and  country 
stood  in  need  of.  He  gave  us  a  description  of  the 
ground,  the  beautiful  Sulphur  Springs,  and  the  en- 
virons of  the  place — he  closed  his  report  by  say- 
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tng  that  Crod  had  never  made  another  place  just 
like  it 

The  conference  then  appointed  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  close  the  contract  between  the  citisens  of 
Delaware,  and  the  Ohio  and  North  Ohio  conferences. 
They  met  accordingly,  called  the  citisens  together, 
and  told  them  the  conference  had  accepted  their  offer. 
Dr.  Elliott  was  the  foreman  of  this  board,  and  he 
told  the  citisens  what  the  conference  intended  to  do ; 
and  I  would  like  to  record  it  here  as  near  as  possible, 
in  his  own  words :  **  Oentlemen,  the  conference  have 
accepted  your  offer,  and  will  bind  themselves  to  erect 
an  institution  of  learning — and  one  of  no  ordinary 
grade — a  college  of  a  high  order.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
we  will  bring  New  Haven  here,  even  something 
greater  than  New  Haven."  This  produced  loud 
laughter,  and  a  great  many  hearty  amens.  We 
closed  the  contract,  and  purchased  another  parcel 
of  ground  of  Mr.  Fowel,  which  we  thought  necessary 
to  make  the  college  grounds  complete. 

This  contract  was  made  in  September,  1841.  It 
was  a  new  epoch  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  great  western  valley ;  and  in  fact,  throughout 
these  United  States.  Methodism  has,  for  many  years, 
occupied  a  high  ground  in  this  country,  but  this  insti- 
tution of  learning  gave  her  a  still  higher  elevation. 
It  is,  in  some  respects,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  is  compared  to  leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal.  We  all  know  that  leaven  can  not  operate  in 
frozen  dough — ^neither  can  it  operate  when  the  pro- 
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portion  of  meal  is  too  great  for  the  qnantity  of 
-learen;  but  the  great  excellency  of  Methodism  ie — 
that  she  has  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  does  every 
thing  punctually  at  the  time.  Useful  learning  could 
not  be  diffused,  while  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
like  frozen  dough.  The  early  pioneers  of  Methodism 
had  prepared  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  for 
these  eventful  days ;  and  now  the  Church  is  extend- 
ing her  sanctified  learning  throughout  the  whole 
United  States.  Evangelical  preaching  h&d  warmed 
the  hearts  of  the  people  which  were  some  time  like 
frozen  dough,  and  now  the  leaven  of  religion  and 
learning  is  operating  gloriously.  These  are  happy 
days  for  Methodism,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
croakerSf  and  false  prophets,  to  the  contrary.  Every 
intellectual  and  honest  man  who  attended  our  last 
General  conference,  at  Indianapolis,  and  listened  to 
the  debates,  will  sustain  me  in  this  opinion. 

According  to  my  limited  abilities  and  circumstau' 
oes,  I  have  done  all  within  my  power  for  this  institn- 
tion.  I  was  present  and  took  an  active  part  in  it« 
origin,  and  have  lived  to  witness  its  rise  and  progress, 
often  with  fearful  anxiety.  I  was  one  of  the  trustees 
vhen  the  board  was  first  organized,  and  I  am  sincere 
when  I  say  that  I  was  never  associated  with  a  more 
reliable  body  of  men.  It  ie  true  that  some  of  the 
board  grew  weary  and  became  discouraged  at  the 
most  trying  crisis  and  retired,  but  the  majority  was 
steady  to  their  purpose;  they  resolved  never  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise  till  they  had  accomplished  their 
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hndable  design.    Thomas  Orr,  Wilder  Joy,  Patrick 
G.  Grood,  James  Oodman,  Adam  N.  Kiddle,  Samuel 
Williams,  John  H.  Power,  Adam  Poe,  Leonard  B. 
Gnriey,  David  Young,  Daniel  Brush,  and  others,  ought 
to  be  remembered  with  gratitude;  they  were  all  lovers 
of  learning  and  religion.    I  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  Gh>d,  and  with 
a  pure  intention  to  do  good  to  the  present  and  follow- 
ing generations ;  and  whatever  my  hand  found  to  do 
HI  this  great  work,  I  did  with  my  might.     Though 
fireqaently  the  whole  concern  appeared  to  me  like  a 
forlorn  hope,  yet  I  was  never  discouraged.    I  con- 
tinued to  co-operate  with  the  board  till  my  health  and 
strength  failed.     This  institution  is  greatly  indebted 
to  Frederick  Merrick  and  Uriah  Heath.     They  are 
the  men  that  raised  the  money.     Their  labor,  indus- 
try, zeal,  and  success  has  no  parallel  in  my  recol- 
lection. 

The  College  is  now  well  endowed;  the  grounds  are 
highly  improved;  the  College  Chapel  is  the  best  I  ever 
saw;  the  library  will  compare  well  with  any  in  the 
country,  when  we  consider  the  age  of  the  institution ; 
the  library  building  is  a  fine  house;  the  College  is 
now  blessed  with  an  able  board  of  trustees ;  the  faculty 
is  a  little  superior  to  any  one  I  have  been  acquainted 
with.  They  generally  have  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred students  there  under  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious training,  and  they  are  going  out  every  year 
to  spread  science,  literature,  morality,  and  our  holy 
religion  throughout  the  lands  of  North  America. 
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This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marreloos  in 
our  eyes.  I  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  years  I 
have  spent  in  helping  to  build  np  this  institution.  It 
casts  a  melancholy  gloom  over  my  mind  when  I  Uunk 
I  shall  see  that  lovely  spot  no  more;  bat  this  is  dis- 
persed by  the  thought  that  I  shall  soon  go  to  the 
city  that  lietb  foursquare. 

I  was  appointed  this  year  to  Rnshrille  circuit,  and 
moved  my  family  from  Groveport  to  the  parsonage  in 
Rushville.  The  Rev.  Robert  O.  Spencer  vas  my  pre- 
siding elder.  He  is  well  known,  and  his  praise  is  i& 
all  the  Churches — a  man  of  good  abilities,  a  pious 
Ohristian,  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  an  excellent  Ghttrofa  officer.  Andrew  Carroll  was 
my  colleague.  He  is  truly  eloquent,  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures.  We  understood  each  other,  and 
worked  together  to  advantage. 

I  had  many  peculiar  advantages  on  the  circuit,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  was  the  society,  counsel,  and  ex- 
ample of  a  superannuated  preacher,  who  lived  in 
Rushville,  by  the  name  of  Henry  F.  Femandes.  He 
was  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  a  burning  and 
Bhining  hght  in  his  day.  His  amiable  wife,  also,  is  to 
to  be  remembered  among  the  first  of  her  sex. 

We  had  in  our  charge  another  worn-out  preacher- 
Jacob  Hooper.  He  was  a  wise  counselor,  a  strong 
preacher,  and,  the  best  of  all, an  honest  man.  We  had 
a  strong  and  sanctified  officiary,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  the  far-famed  Jacob  Gaine.  We  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Martin  Kellogg ;  and  I  must  do  him  justice 
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by  saying  he  left  the  circiiit  in  good  order.  We  went 
to  woric  with  our  mi^t.  There  was  a  revival  inlfai- 
ence  in  all  our  congregations.  The  Lord  was  with  ns 
at  all  our  quarterly  meetings — an  excellent  reviyal  in 
Bushville,  also  at  Marsh's  Chapel,  Thomville,  and 
Grossenville. 

We  were  sorry  to  find  the  temperance  cause  was  on 
the  decline.  Some  of  our  members  had  got  to  drink- 
ing drams.  We  found  it  necessary  to  remodel  the 
socie^,  and  to  adopt  the  Washingtonian  pledge  in 
place  of  the  old  one.  We  met  with  strong  opposition 
at  our  first  meeting — ^many  Uked  the  old  pledge  the 
best.  Their  argument  was,  the  Washingtonians  were 
ultra.  We  debated  the  subject  for  several  hours,  and 
when  we  presented  the  Washingtonian  pledge  it  was 
adopted,  and  eighty-four  persons  came  forward  and 
signed  the  pledge.  Those  in  the  opposition  said  that 
we  had  seriously  injured  the  cause  of  temperance  by 
this  movement;  that  there  was  a  society  in  this  place 
of  six  hundred  members,  and  out  of  them  we  had  got 
but  eighty-four,  and  the  balance — ^five  hundred  and 
sixteen — ^would,  in  all  probability,  fall  back  into  their 
former  practice.  We  continued  to  hold  our  meetings, 
appointed  agents  to  receive  members,  who  were  on 
the  alert  all  the  time,  and  were  always  ready  to  attend 
to  all  who  applied  for  membership,  and  when  the  year 
closed  there  were  fourteen  hundred  who  had  signed 
the  Washingtonian  pledge,  and  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance has  triumphed  in  all  that  region  ever  since. 

We  closed  our  labors  on  this  circuit  with  a  most 
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glorions  eamp  meeting.  Brother  Carroll  received  a 
freBh  baptiem  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  C.  Brooka,  T.  A. 
G.  Phillips,  and  W.  P.  Strickland  came  to  onr  help. 
Our  conference  sat  this  year  in  Hamilton  and  Rose- 
Tille,  on  the  Great  Miami,  1842. 

Bishop  Morris  appointed  me  to  the  London  circuit. 
After  the  close  of  the  conference  I  went  down  to 
Cincinnati,  found  mj  wife  and  daughter  Bick  with 
chills  and  fever,  made  the  best  arrangement  in  mj 
power  for  my  afflicted  family,  and  went  on  to  my  cir- 
cuit, which  was  about  seventy  miles  distant.  My 
heart  was  heavy,  but  I  remembered  Lot's  wife  and 
dare  not  look  behind.  Zechuiah  Gosnell  was  my  pre- 
siding tilder,  and  William  Sutton  my  colleague.  I 
suppose  they  thought  I  could  take  core  of  myself,  and 
tbey  would  say  little  to  me.  The  work  of  the  Lord 
Boon  began  to  revive  in  the  town  of  London  and 
other  places.  At  our  first  quarterly  meeting  Z.  Cou- 
ncil received  a  heavenly  baptism,  and  was  like  a  flaming 
herald  the  balance  of  the  year.  Brother  Sutton  was 
a  very  reliable  man.  We  had  several  excellent  preach- 
ers living  on  the  circuit — brother  Steele,  brother 
China,  brother  Ebenezer  Webster,  and  brother  Jacob 
Martin — ^though  much  afflicted  and  unable  to  do  elfect-' 
ive  work,  his  example  and  counsel  was  very  useful. 
My  coming  on  to  the  circuit  was  of  great  advantage 
to  me,  and  I  hope  I  was  no  disadvantage  to  it.  I 
formed  friendBhips  that  will  be  as  lasting  as  eternity. 
James  Foster,  Stephen  Moore,  Isaac  Moore,  and  Jo- 
seph Warner,  and  Sally  Warner  will  never  be  forgot- 
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ten  by  me.  "  She  was  a  mother  in  Israel,  and  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  have  met  with  in  the  house  of  my 
pilgrimage.  I  delivered  my  valedictory  all  round  the 
circuit,  and  many  tears  were  shed  both  by  the  preacher 
and  the  people. 

At  this  conference,  they  elected  their  delegates  to 
the  &moas  Oeneral  conference,  that  was  to  meet  in 
New  York  in  1844.  We  had  rather  a  barren  time. 
I  did  not  hear  of  one  soul  being  converted  during  the 
session.  I  was  appointed  to  New  Kichmond  circuit, 
which  was  within  a  few  miles  of  my  family.  Michael 
Marlay  was  my  presiding  elder.  He  was  an  excellent 
man,  had  a  correct  view  of  moral  justice  in  all  its 
bearings  and  ramifications,  treated  the  preachers  on 
the  district  with  great  urbanity  and  brotherly  kindness, 
and  was  a  good  theologian ;  and  his  example,  publicly 
and  privately,  was  worthy  of  imitation.  W.  H.  Law- 
der  was  my  colleague,  who  was  the  preacher  in  charge. 
He  was  a  good  preacher,  and  a  pleasant  colleague. 

We  had  as  fine  a  body  of  local  preachers  on  this 
circuit  as  I  ever  met  with.  Benjamin  Lakin  was  then 
living  in  our  midst,  and  these  were  some  of  his  last 
days.  He  shone  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  was  truly  a  primitive  Gospel  minister.  He  com- 
menced his  itinerant  career,  in  early  life,  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky.  In  that  part  where  he  lived,  the 
people  dwelt  in  log-cabins,  and  their  costume  was 
that  of  the  backwoodsmen  and  hunters.  He  lived 
and  dressed  like  his  neighbors;  and  used  to  go  to 
meeting  dressed  in  his  hunting-shirt  and  moccasins. 
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^Thes  he  vas  c&lled  npon  to  exhort,  snoh  ma  bis 
thaudering  eloqaence,  that  he  oBtonlshed  the  congre- 
gations wherever  he  went.  He  entered  the  traveling 
connection  while  he  was  a  yonng  man,  and  traveled 
very  extensively.  He  bore  the  toils  and  privations 
connected  with  an  itinerant  life  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  literally  wore  himaelf  out.  He  took  a 
gnperannuated  relation  to  the  conference.  He  poa- 
BOBsed  hia  soul  in  great  patience.  Having  no  family 
of  his  own,  he  lived  with  his  brother's  children. 
Sometimes,  hia  dividend  would  not  be  over  twelve 
dollars  in  a  year.  He  was  ready  to  preach  on  all 
occasions,  when  hia  bodily  strength  would  admit  of  it, 
was  useful  and  acceptable  till  the  last  of  his  life,  and 
died  in  the  prospect  of  a  bliaaful  immortality. 

Andrew  M'Lain,  John  M'Lain,  William  Nicholson, 
brother  Paily,  brother  Shellcross,  and  brother  Cal- 
houn were  all  useful  local  preachers  on  that  circuit. 
The  numerical  strength  waa  very  great,  numbering 
upward  of  fourteen  hundred  members.  We  had  a 
year  of  snccesa,  and  left  the  circuit  in  prosperity. 

Our  conference  met,  this  year,  in  Marietta.  Bishop 
Waugh  was  our  president;  and  Bishop  Sonle  aseiated 
him.  The  conference  waa  very  large,  and  nearly  all 
Uie  members  seemed,  in  some  degree,  excited.  We 
found  it  necessary,  at  an  early  hour,  to  attempt  to 
define  our  posiUou,  and  to  know  how  we  stood  with 
regard  to  the  plan  of  diviaion.  In  order  to  ascertain 
thia  foct  to  our  satja&ction,  Rev.  George  W.  Walker, 
William  P.  Stiicklaad,  and  myself  drew  np  a  pream- 
40 
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ble  sad  resolutioiifl,  approrixig  ^  what  tiio  Ckxnerd 
conference  did  in  relation  to  Bidiop  Andreir,  and, 
alfiO)  the  general  course  whidi  our  own  delegation 
pnrsaed  throughoat  the  whole  course  of  the  General 
conference  in  New  York. 

When  the  resolutions  were  read,  it  appeared  to 
electrify  Edmund  W.  Sehon  and  Dr.  Latta.  The 
venerable  William  Burke  became  damorons.  We 
could  not  speak  to  the  resolutions.  Both  of  the 
bishops  appeared  to  throw  all  their  influence  against 
tiiem.  After  the  first  shock  was  oyer,  the  confnv 
enee  became  quiet.  There  were  so  many  speakers 
anxious  to  get  the  floor,  I  resumed  my  seat.  The 
question  was  debated  with  great  warmth  for  several 
hours,  when  the  vote  was  called  for.  The  bishops 
appeared  to  be  alarmed.  Brother  John  F.  Wright 
made  a  motion  to  refer  the  report  to  a  committee  of 
nine.  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee. 
This  was  a  plan  to  staye  it  off,  that  we  might  haye 
more  time  for  reflection. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition in  the  committee,  but  were  finally  reported  back 
to  the  conference,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  two.  It 
was  taken  up  again  in  the  conference,  and  both  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  passed  triumphandy.  The 
southern  brethren  saw  that  we  were  men  of  decision, 
and  that  we  had  understandingly  defined  our  position 
in  relation  to  slavery,  and  that  we  were  determined  to 
keep  it.  By  the  blessing  of  a  merciful  Providence, 
we  occupy  the  same  ground  to  this  day.    I  was  never 
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a  rabid  abolitionist^  yet  I  am  antidayery,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes ;  and,  like  the  great  founder  of  Meth- 
odism, Bev.  John  Wesley,  I  regard  slavery  as  the  snm 
of  all  villainies. 

This  was  a  tedious  conference,  but  we  closed  up 
our  business  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  and  took 
our  departure  to  our  several  fields  of  labor.  I  was 
appointed  to  North  Bend  circuit,  which  lay  near  Cin- 
cinnati. Our  presiding  elder  was  Zechariah  Connell; 
Joseph  A.  Boeder  was  my  colleague.  He  was  sorely 
aflSicted  with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  could  do 
but  little.  We  found  the  circuit  in  a  low  condition. 
We  went  to  work  as  usual,  but  had  very  little  help 
from  local  preachers  on  the  circuit.  Bishop  Morris, 
Bishop  Hamline,  Dr.  Elliott,  and  brother  Mitchell 
assisted  all  they  could,  conveniently.  They  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  Lord's  work  within  our  bounds. 

This  circuit  lay  on  what  might  be  called  placid 
ground.  North  Bend  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Ohio,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  General 
Harrison.  His  residence  was  called  a  ^4og-cabin;" 
and  it  was  one,  and  a  very  pretty  one,  too.  The 
scenery  and  shrubbery  around  that  place  were  truly 
lovely.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  an  honor  to  her  husband, 
her  father  and  mother,  to  her  children,  and  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours 
in  looking  at  the  resting-place  of  the  noble  General 
Harrison.  I  often  visited  the  home  of  his  amiable 
widow,  and  of  the  pious,  intelligent  young  widow  of 
his  son  Benjamin.    I  was  always  received  cordially. 
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Clere  STmmea  wu  the  father-in-law  of  HuTuon.  Ba 
h»d  lired  within  about  two  miles  of  Harrison's,  in  a 
little  town  now  called  after  his  giTen  name.  I  found 
here  some  fine  families — brother  Samael  Brown,  Mr. 
XUttenhonse,  his  brother-in-law,  sister  Hall,  sister  Bit- 
teuhoose,  brother  Biddle  and  family,  brother  Qr«en 
and  &mily,  brother  Matson  and  family,  brother  Mo<hw 
and  family,  brother  Woolley,  and  many  others,  whom 
I  do  not  now  recollect,  who  were  really  and  truly  the 
excellent  of  the  eurth,  and  all  lived  on  oar  circnit.  I 
had  many  things  to  contend  with  that  were  bard  to 
controL  Methodism  had  once  flourished  extensirely 
in  this  country,  bnt  was  now  on  the  decline.  Some 
of  the  villages  the  preachers  had  abandoned  alto- 
gether, and  many  of  the  Church  members  had  become 
worldly-minded,  and  prone  to  6nd  fault  with  their 
ministers,  and  had  very  little  fellowship  among  them- 
selves; many  families  were  like  the  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, having  no  dealings  together.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  had  some  reviyal  on  differeot  parts  of  the 
circuit,  particularly  in  the  town  of  Cheviot,  Cleve- 
town  and  Bittenhonse-MU. 

We  closed  our  labors  on  this  circuit  with  a  camp 
meeting — some  little  good  was  done.  My  family  still 
lived  in  Cincinnati.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so 
doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend."  E. 
Thomson,  John  T.  Mitchell,  L.  Swormstedt,  T.  A. 
Morris,  I>.  L,  Hamtine,  and  C.  Elliott,  took  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  my  welfare,  and  in  that  of  my  family, 
and  were  a  great  advantage  to  oa. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HARIETTA  DISTRICT  — lB4S-lS«e. 

The  conference  met  this  year,  1845,  in  Cincinnati; 
Biebop  Hamline,  President.  Man;  of  the  preachers 
had  dreaded  going  there — thought  there  were  lione  in 
the  way.  Biahop  Soule  had  declared  his  intention  to 
go  to  the  Southern  Church,  but  had  not  formally  left 
tbo  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  yet.  He  was 
expected  to  attend  the  conference.  Hamline  was  a 
young  Bishop,  and  Soule  an  old,  experienced  superin- 
tendent. He  was  long-headed,  and  we  trembled  for 
tlie  safety  of  the  conference.  A  number  of  the  min- 
isters were  under  southern  influence  and  intended  to 
go  South ;  some  said  Bishop  Soule  would  take  the 
chair;  others  thought  he  would  not  dare  to  do  it; 
some  thought  Hamline  would  not  sufier  it  to  be  done ; 
but  others  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  yield  to 
Bishop  Soule.  The  morning  arrived,  when  it  was 
expected  he  would  take  his  seat  as  President  of  tiie 
Ohio  conference.  The  preachers  collected  early  in 
the  yard,  but  would  not  enter  the  house  till  they 
knew  whether  he  would  take  the  chair  or  not.  If  he 
did,  they  determined  to  retire  and  break  the  quorum, 
so  that  the  conference  could  not  do  business. 

Aboat  the  time  that  the  Biahop  made  his  appear- 
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anoe,  Finley  walked  up^  and  urged  all  the  pfreachera 
to  go  into  the  conference-room.  They  objected,  and 
said  Bishop  Sonle  was  going  to  predde.  Finley  told 
them  he  would  not  preside.  The  reply  was,  ^  Yes^ 
he  will — ^he  has  jnst  gone  into  the  house.  Hamline 
will  give  way  to  him — and  there  is  no  one  that  will 
have  coorage  enough  to  oppose  him."  Sure  enough 
he  took  the  chair  with  great  boldness,  looked  round 
with  much  dignity,  as  he  used  to  do,  upon  the  confer- 
ence. After  prayers  there  was  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lution read,  setting  forth  the  iUegality  of  his  jMresiding 
in  the  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
after  having  declared  his  intention  to  unite  with 
another  Church — and  respectfully  requesting  him  to 
leave  the  chair.  Some  brother,  I  suppose  under  the 
Bishop's  influence,  brought  up  a  small  item  of  busi- 
ness, wishing  it  to  be  acted  upon  before  the  vote  was 
taken — supposing  that  if  he  put  the  question  and  then 
pronounced  the  vote,  that  would  establish  his  author- 
ity to  preside.  Finley  was  wide  awake ;  Toung  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 
one  item  being  acted  upon,  till  the  vote  was  taken  upon 
the  foregoing  resolutions.  Bishop  Hamline  arose, 
and  called  David  Toung  to  the  chair — ^David  would 
not  obey  him.  He  then  called  Jacob  Toung.  Many 
cried  out,  ^^  That  would  not  be  in  order."  Hamline 
then  called  brother  Quinn  to  the  chair.  Brother 
Burke  commenced  a  big  speech,  and  four  or  five 
other  speakers  were  on  the  floor.  Brother  Quinn 
could  not  preserve  order. 
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Hamline  came  walking  Inok  toward  the  clitur  cry- 
ing, "Order!  order!"  npon  theiop  of  hia  voice.  Poor 
old  brother  Qainn  got  up  out  of  the  chair,  quiok 
enough.  The  Bishop  then  remarked  that  we  were  all 
out  of  order.  He  requested  brother  Burke  to  take 
his  seat,  and  we  all  became  calm.  He  then  addressed 
ns  in  a  very  clear  and  lucid  manner,  on  the  position 
the  two  Churches  now  occupied.  "Now,"  said  he, 
"  none  of  these  remarks  bare  any  reference  to  Bishop 
Bonle."  Thereupon  he  commenced  agun  by  say- 
ing, "The  following  remarks  have  particular  refer- 
ence to  Bishop  Soule,  and  Bishop  Soule  alone."  He 
showed  in  a  few  words  the  position  Bishop  Soule  then 
occupied,  and  resnmed  his  seat.  The  vote  was  then 
taken  on  the  reeolntions,  and  by  an  almost  tmanimous 
rote  he  was  requested  to  leave  the  chair.  Bishop 
Soule  remained  in  his  seat  a  few  minutes,  then  quietly 
retired,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  during  our  session. 
During  the  conference  Dr.  Latta  made  a  long  speech, 
and  was  responded  to  by  brother  Moody  —  mnch 
learned  dust  involved  the  combatants — both  claimed 
truth — but  I  will  not  say  the  truth  claimed  them. 

This  was  an  important  and  interesting  conference — 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  business  done  in  a  short 
time,  and  as  far  as  came  under  my  observation,  done 
accordmg  to  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.     I  was  appointed  to  Marietta  district 

I  located  my  family  in  the  town  of  Athens.  I  then 
went  on  to  my  district,  and  whatsoever  my  hand 
found  to  do,  did  it  with  my  might. 
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lij  first  qnarterlj  lyiifinjj,  wbb  held  in  Marietta. 
Brother  E.  V.  Bing  aid  Job.  T.  Iiewu  were  stationed 
in  that  place.  The;  vere  preaching  like  evangelists. 
The  Church  was  prospering.  We  had  a  good  time — 
the  mourners'  bench  was  crowded  ever;  night  daring 
the  meeting,  and  a  goodly  nnmber  were  converted. 

These  men  were  good  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  Iiewis  was  a  very  si^erior  yonng  man.  As 
a  pulpit  orator,  I  never  knew  his  superior,  for  one  of 
his  age.  Bat  by  a  mysteriooe  Providence  he  was 
called  away  in  his  youth.  His  early  death  was  mu- 
versally  lamented  by  friends,  and  the  Church  sus- 
tained a  great  loss. 

From  Marietta  I  went  on  to  Barlow  circuit,  found 
it  in  a  prosperous  state.  Arza  Brown  and  John  W. 
Fowble  were  their  preachers;  they  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  and  afiections  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  labored. 

From  this  place  I  went  to  Goolville  circuit  Andrew 
Mnrphy  and  Richard  Pitzer  traveled  there.  Murphy 
was  not  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  talents,  but  was  an 
excellent,  every-day,  practical  preacher.  Pitzer  was 
a  young  man  who  had  just  entered  the  ministry ;  he 
had  taken  some  pains  to  improve  his  mind,  and  had 
considerable  native  talent  His  acal  reminded  me 
of  Dr.  Coke's  definition  of  zeal — love  kindled  into  a 
flame.  He  was  a  pleasant  companion  wherever  ha 
went 

From  this  place  I  went  to  Pomeroy;  found  the 
tnrcoit  a  little  below  lero.    Joseph  Brown  traveled 
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there.  He  was  moviDg  alSB^irith  his  aenal  speed. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Ghestei''  oircuit,  and  found  it 
in  a  prett;  bad  condition.  Oirille  SheltoD  and  Charles 
H.  Warren  were  there.  They  were  somewhat  dis- 
couraged—  both  good,  experimental,  and  practical 
preachers.  They  held  on  their  heavenly  way,  aad  the 
Lord  blessed  their  labors.  From  Letart  Falls  I  went 
on  to  Athens  circoit.  Brother  J.  0.  Bonteoou,  and 
brother  Isaac  Dillon  were  trarding  there.  Brother 
BontecoQ  was  a  man  of  fine  preaching  talents — bat 
was  not  anccessful  that  year.  Brother  Dillon  was  a 
Tery  promising  yoong  man — a  good  scholar,  and  a 
very  good  preacher,  for  one  of  his  age. 

From  Athens  I  went  on  to  M'Artborstown  cir- 
cuit, and  fonnd  it  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity. 
James  M'Cntchen  and  Andrew  Dixon  traveled  there. 
H'Cutcben  was  a  sprightly  preacher,  talented  and 
nsefnl — ^brother  Dixon  a  patient,  long-suffering,  and 
good  man.  From  here  I  went  on  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  found  the  circuit  prospering,  but  no  preacher  on 
it.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Havens  had  been  sent  there, 
but  was  taken  sick,  and  did  not  go  on.  I  had  to  look 
for  some  one  to  supply  his  place,  and  another  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  for  the  Bishop  had  sent  but  one  preacher 
there,  and  it  needed  the  labor  of  two  men.  I  pro- 
cured a  yooDg  man  by  the  name  of  Wesley  Tibbets, 
and  gave  him  the  charge,  and  another  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Charles  H.  Lawton,  to  be  his  col 
They  went  right  into  the  work,  and  the  Lord  h 
them  pablioly  and  privately. 
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I  found  Tibbets  to  be  a  strong  man.  I  will  give 
one  specimen  that  irill  serve  for  the  whole.  He  ap- 
pointed a  protracted  meeting  at  one  of  his  preaching- 
places — ^he  held  it  thirty  days — ^preached  one  sermon 
every  day,  and  held  prayer  meeting  at  night — ^he  had 
no  preacher  to  help  him,  but  his  meeting  resulted  in 
the  conversion  of  fifty  or  sixty  souls.  Lawtan  was 
a  pleasant  young  man  and  a  very  acceptable  preacher. 
This  was  the  best  year  that  Mount  Pleasant  ever 
enjoyed. 

From  this  circuit  I  went  to  Logan  cirooit,  and 
found  it  flourishing  like  a  green  olive-tree,  in  a  well- 
watered  garden,  under  the  faithful  labors  of  James  B. 
Austin,  who  was  truly  a  faithful  minister — ^he  was 
successful  wherever  he  went. 

From  Logan  I  went  to  Deavertown  circuit,  and 
found  it  prospering,  with  J.  T.  HoUiday  alone.  I 
soon  found  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Wilson  to 
help  him.  Holliday  was  known  to  be  an  excellent 
man,  and  generally  useful  to  the  people  of  his  charge. 
Wilson  had  some  talent,  and  was  generally  useful. 

From  this  place  I  rode  to  Amesville,  and  found 
brother  Metcalf  laboring  alone. 

I  had  now  finished  my  first  round  of  quarterly 
meetings  on  Marietta  district.  My  strength  had  been 
increased.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  my  right  place.  All 
the  circuits  and  stations  appeared  to  smile  upon  me. 
The  people  and  preachers  received  me  kin  ly  where- 
ever  I  went.  In  this  manner  I  spent  the  first  year 
on  that  delightful  district.     Our  quarterly  and   pro- 
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tr»eted  neetiugs  were  eeufma  of  gradoaa  revlTal 
throngliout  our  bounds.  It  is  true  that  some  things 
transpired,  oocasiooally,  that  marred  our  peace,  but 
the;  were  soot)  over,  and  it  flowed  on  again  as  a 
river.  Those  joyful  days  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
me,  in  time  or  in  eternity. 

I  commenced  my  -second  round  early  in  the  win- 
ter— found  the  good  work  increasing  in  Marietta  and 
Harmar.  Brother  Joseph  T.  Lewis  was  engaged  Id 
delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical history:  those  lectures  were  well  received,  aud 
brought  together  large  congregations.  The  Lord's 
work  was  still  reviving  in  Satlow.  Brother  Brown's 
health  was  very  poor — ^he  was  faint,  yet  pursuing. 
Every  thing  was  flaming  on  Goolville.  The  preachers 
worked  in  harmony,  and  God  blessed  them.  Chester 
eircnit  had  changed  for  the  better.  Pomeroy  wu 
much  the  same.  M'Arthurstown  was  still  prospering, 
and  the  Lord  was  doing  wonders  on  Mount  Pleasant. 
They  had  there  an  unusual  increase  within  the  last 
three  months.  There  was  no  material  change  on 
Logan — dull  times  in  Athena  and  Amesville — Deav- 
OTtown  still  prospering.  I  returned  home — sat  down 
in  my  own  little  habitation,  and  reviewed  my  second 
round  of  quarterly  meetings  with  great  delight. 

I  commenced  my  third  round  in  the  name  of  tb4 
Lord  of  hosts.  My  soul  was  happy.  Every  thing 
went  on  smooth  and  easy  all  around  the  district.  The 
preachers  were  mostly  in  good  health — working  hard 
and  pret^  socoessfnlly ;  and  proved  the  trath  of  the 
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wying  of  Dftvid,  "  Behold,  how  good  ud  how  pl«u- 
ant  it  IB  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  maty."  I 
eloeed  the  third  round  in  good  health,  and  luppy  in 
my  own  mind. 

This  year  I  attended  oonferenco  at  Piqoa.  Bishop 
MoniB  was  our  president.  We  had  a  very  agreeable 
conference,  and  were  able  to  make  a  good  report  of 
all  the  preachers,  showing  a  conuderable  increase  on 
the  district.  I  was  reappointed  to  tlie  Marietta  dis- 
trict. Uriah  Heath  was  seat  to  Marietta,  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  people ;  Daniel  D.  Mather  was 
sent  to  Barlow.  They  were  excellent  preachers. 
They  worked  together  like  two  brothers,  and  the  Lord 
blessed  their  labors.  Abraham  Gartlitch  was  in  Ames- 
ville,  a  good  and  oseful  man ;  Deavertown,  James 
Gurley — he  had  excellent  preaching  talents.  Levi 
Munsell  was  a  very  good  man  and  made  good  improve- 
ment aa  a  preacher.  Logan,  this  year,  had  John  Dil- 
lon and  John  C.  Havens.  Brother  Dillon  was  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  well  improved  by  education.  His  legal 
knowledge  was  a  great  advantage  to  him.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  a  good  preacher.  Brother  Havens  was 
a  pious  man,  with  a  great  gift  to  pray  and  exhort, 
and  was  one  of  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel.  At 
M'Arthurstown,  Andrew  Dixon,  a  pattern  of  patience 
and  brotherly  kindness.  At  Athens  station  was  Esra 
Boring.  He  had  enjoyed  considerable  literary  and 
scientific  advantages,  was  a  man  of  piety,  with  preach- 
ing abilities  about  par,  and  a  sociable  and  companion- 
able spirit.    He  had  a  prosperons  year  in  the  station. 


^Mh^^W 
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This  was  another  proaperouB  year  od  the  district, 
bat  not  quite  equal  to  last  year.  My  health  and 
strength  held  out  well  throngh  the  year. 

Conference  met  this  year — ^1847 — in  OolomboB ; 
Bishop  Janes  was  our  president.  Our  conference  was 
large,  had  a  vast  amount  of  business  to  do,  and  the 
cabinet  had  to  work  night  and  day.  At  this  time  our 
delegates  wete  elected  to  the  General  confu-ence,  to 
be  held  in  Pittsburg  in  1848 :  James  B.  Finley,  Jolm 
F.  Wright,  Joseph  M.  Trimble,  Charles  Elliott,  John 
Stewart,  Jacob  Tonng,  Joseph  8.  Tomlinson,  Q.  W. 
Walker,  and  W.  Herr. 

Our  conference  held  its  s«fldoD  in  &e  Presbyterian 
church,  and  was  treated  with  great  Christian  kindness. 
We  had  comfortable  places  for  all  our  members — had 
many  visitors,  among  whom  was  the  far-Euned  Di, 
Bond,  and  our  much-lamented  Henry  Pitman,  Mr. 
John  Armstrong,  and  others  equally  aa  respectable, 
which  made  our  conference  highly  interesting  to  me. 
Aa  we  had  to  raise  a  large  amount  of  money  for  vari- 
oue  purposes,  the  preachers  were  so  drained  that  some 
of  them  had  to  borrow  to  get  home. 

This  Gonference  was  rendered  a  lasting  blessing 
to  the  city  of  Columbus,  especially  the  pulpit  labors 
of  the  Lord's  ministers.  Truly  the  word  had  free 
course  and  was  glorified. 

Here  I  will  insert  an  explanatory  note.  I  think  it 
is  called  for  at  this  time.  When  I  was  quite  s  young 
man  I  became  deeply  convinced  of  the  impropriety 
of  chewing  or  smoking  tobacco.    First,  it  has  a  bad 
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influence  on  health,  and  I  believe  that  man j  shorten 
iheir  liyes  by  this  pemicions  practice,  and  iEey  die  as 
the  fool  dieth;  for  their  hands  were  not  bound  with 
fetters,  neither  was  their  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks. 
It  is,  secondly,  injarioas  to  decency  and  cleanliness. 
Thirdly.  It  has  a  bad  inflaence  on  manners. 

I  wish  now  to  relate  a  circumstance  to  sustain  a 
part  of  what  I  haye  said  on  the  subject.  The  Pr^- 
byterians  politely  offered  us  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  city,  and  the  house  was  put  in  die  best 
order  possible — fine  carpets,  pews  well  cushioned, 
etc.  Although  our  preachers  are  all  gentlemen,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  use  of  this  nauseous  weed  had  so 
blunted  their  sense  of  propriety  that  I  apprehend 
they  both  chewed  and  smoked  tobacco  in  that  fine 
house ;  for  when  the  sexton  came  to  clean  the  house 
he  found  quids  of  tobacco  and  half-burnt  segars  un- 
der the  seats;  so  that  if  they  did  not  smoke  in  the 
house,  they  must  have  been  pretty  near  the  door. 

I  was  reappointed  to  the  same  district;  went  home 
and  moved  my  family  from  Athens  to  Harmar,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  Marietta,  where  I 
held  my  first  quarterly  meeting.  The  station  was  not 
divided.  The  Rev.  William  Young  was  their  preacher 
this  year.  His  work  was  hard  and  laborious,  but  still 
we  had  a  good  increase  in  the  membership.  My  work 
was  hard  through  the  cold  winter,  and  in  the  spring  I 
had  to  leave  for  the  General  conference.  This  was 
the  seventh  that  I  had  attended.  I  went  under  a 
heavy  burden,  feeling  an  awful  responsibili^  resting 
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upon  me,  knoynng  the  best  interests  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  were  now  in  jeopardy,  and  her 
fature  prosperity  depended  much  on  the  doings  of 
this  conference.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was 
the  first  time  we  had  met  in  this  capacity  after  the 
unhappy  division.  The  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Southern  Church  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  our 
doings,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the4)ros- 
perity  of  both  Churches  was  closely  connected  in  the 
doings  of  this  General  conference.  We  had  some 
very  talented  men  there,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Southern  Church — ^Bishop  Soule,  Dr.  Early,  Dr.  Pierce, 
Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Bascom,  and  Dr.  Persons. 

Dr.  Dixon  was  present  from  the  British  conference. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  deep-toned,  heaven-born 
piety — acquitted  himself  with  dignity  and  propriety, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  floor  of  the  conference. 
His  sermons  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  prompt 
on  all  occasions  in  answering  important  questions,  and 
to  give  important  information,  when  called  upon,  with 
a  clear  head  and  a  warm  heart.  I  will  give  one  speci- 
men of  his  ability  to  answer  questions  satisfactorily, 
and  that  will  illustrate  his  general  course.  The  Rev. 
James  Porter,  of  the  New  JSngland  conference,  asked 
him  how  the  names  of  colored  persons  were  entered 
on  class-papers,  and  whether  they  were  recorded  with 
white  people  or  by  themselves.  The  Doctor  replied, 
<^If  that  brother  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  old 
England  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  never  would 
have  asked  that  question,  for  there  are  very  few  col- 
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ored  people  belonging  to  the  Methodists  in  old  Bug- 
land*  In  the  coarse  of  my  life  I  have  seen  one.  I 
was  once  called  upon  to  meet  a  dass,  and  while  I  mm 
passing  through  the  class-room  there  rose  up  before 
me  a  fine-looking  colored  man.  I  asked  him  where 
he  was  from.  He  answered  that  he  was  from  Amer- 
ica. I  asked  him  how  he  came  here.  He  replied, 
*I  run  away.'  *What!  run  away  from  your  master?* 
'  Yes,  I  did.'  ^  Well,  don't  you  think  that  was  wrong?' 
'No,  sir,  the  wrong  was  on  the  other  side.^  So  the 
conversation  ended." 

The  Doctor  told  the  conference  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  slavery;  but  it  was  evident  he  sympathized 
deeply  with  the  good  men  in  the  Southern  Church, 
who  were  involved  in  that  great  national  evil.  I  be- 
lieve he  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  more  thaa  a 
crime ;  but  in  this  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  a  history  of  what  was  done  at  this 
General  conference,  for  two  obvious  reasons.  First, 
I  have  not  the  ability  to  do  the  subject  justice.  Sec- 
ondly, it  has  been  already  done  by  those  that  were 
well  qualified  to  do  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  traveled 
through  the  whole  multiplied  business  in  a  little  more 
than  one  short  month,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
doing  some  things  right  and  others  wrong.  Suli wher- 
ever they  erred,  it  was  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart; 
for  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say,  that  I  never  saw  a 
purer  body  of  men  assembled  in  General  conference 
or  any  other.  The  bishops  looked  and  acted  like 
apostolic  men  divinely  inspired. 
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That  was  the  last  time  the  yenerable  Hedding 
ever  presided  on  such  an  occasion.  Although  gone 
to  heaven,  he  is  not  forgotten  upon  earth.  Though 
he  left  but  few  books  behind  him,  his  name  and  his 
character  are  inscribed  on  the  memory  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Many  generations  will  pass  away 
before  Bishop  Hedding  will  be  forgotten. 

Conference  being  over,  I  left  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
on  a  beautiful  boat  called  the  Brilliant.  Several  of 
our  brethren  were  our  company.  I  was  soon  landed 
at  my  own  habitation  in  Point  Harmar.  I  was  a 
happy  man ;  the  vast  unbounded  prospect  lay  before 
me,  and  there  was  neither  shadow,  doubt,  or  dark- 
ness resting  upon  it.  I  expected  to  preach  God's 
holy  word  a  few  years  longer  and  then  go  where 
I  should  see  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  behold  the 
land  that  was  very  far  off,  where  all  our  strife  and 
toils  would  be  over. 

I  performed  two  entire  rounds  on  the  district,  after 
my  return  from  the  General  conference ;  nothing,  how- 
ever, very  peculiar  took  place.  Our  meetings  were 
interesting,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  I  closed  my  business,  and  went  to 
conference,  which  met  in  Newark.  Bishop  Hamline 
was  our  president.  I  was  able  to  make  a  favorable 
report  of  the  district.  The  preachers  reported  a 
good  increase  in  nearly  all  the  circuits  and  stations. 
Newark  was  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  at  this  time. 

Our  conference  opened  under  very  propitious  cir- 
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camstances— every  thing  iras  profipering  within  onr 
bounds.  Our  literary  institations  were  all  flonrkhin^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ohio  Weeleyan  University; 
and  that  was  greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of  fimds. 
The  professors  had  exhausted  their  means,  and  the 
board  had  no  funds  to  reimburse  them.  I  advocated 
a  proposition  to  use  some  of  the  permanent  funds, 
rather  than  let  the  institution  be  suspended.  The 
Kshop  <^posed  me  with  all  hi^  energy,  said  we  had 
better  suspend  tiie  institution  forever,  than  lay  hands 
on  the  permanent  funds.  I  was  persuaded  that  I 
was  right,  and  he  was  wrong ;  for  I  was  well  satis- 
fied  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  it  was  once  suspended 
it  was  about  ruin  to  the  institution.  The  result 
proved  that  I  was  right  in  the  matter.  The  debt 
has  long  since  been  paid  off,  and  the  coU^e  is 
well  endowed,  and  its  real  value  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars — had  it  been  suspended  at 
that  time,  it  would  have  long  since  been  defunct. 
I  have  always  been  decidedly  opposed  to  trustees 
using  permanent  funds  for  current  expenses;  but, 
.  like  many  other  good  rules,  it  has  its  exceptions. 
Our  Sunday  schools  had  done  extremely  well  this 
year.  The  missionary  spirit  ran  high,  as  was  mani- 
fest by  the  collections  that  were  made.  The  good 
cause  of  temperance  was  rapidly  on  the  advance. 
The  restoration  of  Wesley's  rule,  on  ardent  spirits, 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  temperance  movement. 
Strong  men  were  engaged  in  the  cause,  and  were 
putting  forth  their  best  efforts. 
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We  had  a  very  agreeable  Besaion.  At  the  close,  I 
was  reappointed  to  Marietta  district.  Ezra  Borisg 
was  sent  to  the  station,  and  William  H.  Sutherland 
to  Harmar.  Q^hese  brethren  had  been  stationed  in 
Athens  one  year  apiece — Boring  first,  and  Suther- 
land following  hitn.  They  were  good  men  and  good 
preachers  —  a  little  like  Saul  and  Jonathan,  very 
pleasant  and  lovely  in  life. 

There  was  not  much  change  in  the  district.  James 
Given  was  sent  to  Barlow.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Marietta  College,  and  from  what  I  heard,  ought  to 
have  had  the  first  honors.  His  education,  good 
sense,  piety,  and  talents,  will  always  be  a  recom- 
mendation for  him.  T.  D.  Grow  was  sent  to  Athens 
station,  a  man  of  piety  and  very  good  sense,  who,  like  a 
Spanish  mill  dollar,  grew  brighter  from  use.  This  was 
a  year  of  some  prosperity  on  the  district.  All  things 
moved  on  in  the  ordinary  conrse.  One  thmg  might 
be  said,  a  large  majority  of  our  members  were  strongly 
attached  to  Methodist  doctrine  and  discipline. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  I  must  take 
my  leave  of  this  beloved  district.  I  had  bo  long, 
wandered  in  this  hilly  country,  that  the  high  hills 
and  deep  ravines  had  become  pleasant  to  me.  After 
an  absence  of  two  or  three  months,  they  were  like 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them 
again.  I  was  sent  into  this  country  in  1804,  and  I 
am  here  in  1848 — forty-four  years  seems  like  a  few 
days.  "  0,  swift  winged  time,  how  rapid  is  thy 
flight!"    I  was  sorry  to  part  with  them;  peace  and 
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harmony  prevailed  in  all  oar  circuits  and  stations. 
I  bade  themalong,  and,  as  I  expected,  a  last  farewell, 
mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  away  to  conference, 
dropped  a  few  tears,  but  dried  them  soon.  I  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  parting  with  near  and 
dear  friends,  that  the  cross  had  become  light. 


ZAKKBTILLB  DI8TBI0T. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

ZAHESTILLE  DISTRICT  — IStg-18M. 

Wb  met  this  year  in  Dayton;  Bishop  Wangh 
vas  our  preBident.  The  GoTernor  of  our  Btate  had 
appointed  a  day  of  fasting;  and  as  seTeral  of  onr 
members  had  died,  it  was  thought  best  to  blend  the 
sermon  for  fast-day  and  the  funeral  sermon  into 
one.  I  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sennon,  and 
brother  Finley  followed  in  exhortation — ^many  tears 
were  shed. 

The  conference  passed  through  her  ordinary  busi- 
ness in  the  common  way,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
ZanesTille  district.  My  first  quarterly  meeting  was 
in  Newark.  Boring  was  in  the  Western  charge,  and 
J.  Dillon  in  the  Eastern.  We  found  the  Church  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  especially  in  the  Western 
charge. 

The  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Eastern  charge  was 
not  quite  so  interesting,  but  passed  off  pretty  well. 
I  went  from  there  on  to  Irvilte  circuit;  brothera 
Lybrand  and  Longman  were  their  preachers — two 
dignified,  sober-minded,  exemplary  men,  and  pretty 
good  Methodist  preachers. 

Soon  after  I  started  for  Zanesville,  and,  arriving 
safely,  found  Rer.  Asbary  Lowrey  and  Rev.  Granvills 
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Moody  in  the  two  stations.  Our  quarterly  meetings 
were  lively  and  profitable,  especially  in  Seyenth- 
Street.  A.  Lowrey  is  a  man  governed  by  very  cor- 
rect principles,  a  good  theologian,  a  fine  scholar, 
a  superior  preacher,  very  companionable,  and  a  faith- 
ful, confiding  friend.  Brother  Moody  is  a  man  of 
superior  talents,  well  skilled  in  human  nature,  a  good 
theologian,  first-rate  historian,  and,  withal,  an  elo- 
quent orator.  Although  a  little  eccentric  in  his 
movements,  he  generally  comes  out  about  right. 

From  here  I  crossed  over  the  Muskingum  to 
Putnam ;  found  brother  B.  W.  Spahr  in  charge  of 
the  station — a  man  of  talents  and  reading;  and, 
if  he  is  faithful  to  God,  will  prove  a  useful  minister 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  next  appointment  was  Behoboth  circuit,  which 
was  prospering,  under  the  labors  of  E.  V.  Bing,  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  Joseph  Creighton.  The  last- 
named  brother  is  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  well  calculated  to  be  a  useful  Meth- 
odist preacher.  There  were  three  preachers  here. 
The  other  was  George  Brush.  Nature  had  done 
much  for  this  young  man,  and  he  had  received  a  fine 
education.  K  he  continues  to  be  pious  and  humble, 
he  will  make  a  useful  minister  in  the  Church. 

When  the  preachers  came  on  from  conference,  they 
found  the  circuit  in  a  languid  state,  more  so  than  I 
had  known  it  for  many  years.  An  attempt  had  been 
made,  by  some  of  the  influential  men  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  to  remove  the  seat  of  justice  from 
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Somerset  to  Lexington.  This  met  with  strong  oppo- 
sition,  and  created  feelings  bordering  on  a  civil  war. 
The  two  contending  parties  took  their  position,  each 
determined  not  to  yield.  The  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  took  part  in  this  unhappy  controversy, 
and  had  become  very  hostile  one  to  another,  which 
had  a  withering  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church.  This  dispute  had  come  to  maturity  at  the 
commencement  of  this  conference  year. 

But  God,  who  always  takes  care  of  his  own  Church, 
in  his  own  due  time,  sent  the  right  kind  of  men  to 
that  circuit  at  this  critical  period.  Bing  was  an  excel- 
lent disciplinarian,  Creighton  a  man  of  eloquence, 
and  Brush  a  learned  m^n.  They  soon  gained  the 
attention  of  the  whole  region,  and,  by  the  breath  of 
faithful  prayer,  powerful  preaching,  and  holy  living, 
cooled  the  glowing  coals  of  strife.  The  revival  com- 
menced at  our  first  quarterly  meeting,  and  went  on, 
without  intermission,  through  the  entire  conference 
year.  Rushville  circuit  I  found  in  a  bad  condition, 
owing  to  financial  difficulties  in  which  some  of  the 
brethren  had  become  involved.  Brothers  Webster 
and  Fitch  were  here. 

From  thence  I  went  on  to  Hebron  circuit.  Brother 
Chase  and  brother  Pitzer  were  traveling  that  circuit. 
Brother  Chase  was  a  good  preacher,  and  an  excellent 
man.  His  labors  were  blessed  in  almost  every  place 
where  he  was  stationed.  We  had  a  fine  quarterly 
meeting.     There  was  a  revival  in  progress. 

From  hence  I  went  to  Granville  circuit.    The  Rev. 
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A.  Alexander  and  Samuel  Bright  were  here.  Alex- 
ander is  a  good  man,  an  ahle  minister,  and  an  excel- 
lent administrator  of  Discipline.  Brother  Bright  was 
a  yonng  man,  of  good  abilities,  studious,  sealons,  and 
industrious. 

On  Asburj  circuit,  we  had  A.  M.  Lorrain  and  San- 
ford  Haines,  both  worthy  men  and  good  preachers, 
but  they  had  no  special  reyival  through  the  year. 

On  Roseville  circuit,  we  had  Stephen  M.  MerrilL 
Brother  Merrill  was  a  man  of  rather  extraordinary 
preaching  abilities,  sober,  truthful,  and  pious.  We 
had  a  good  year  on  that  circuit. 

My  second  round  commenced  in  Newark.  A  good 
work  was  in  progress,  and  many  souls  were  converted 
during  our  quarterly  meeting.  I  then  went  on  to 
Iryille.  The  ice  was  broken,  the  brethren  were  look- 
ing up,  and  were  expecting  an  extensive  revival^  in 
which  they  were  not  disappointed.  In  Zanesville,  a 
glorious  work  was  in  progress  in  the  Seventh-Street 
charge.  The  prospects  were  brightening  in  Putnam, 
in  Rehoboth  still  more  powerfully,  Rushville  was  im- 
proving, and  a  great  and  good  work  was  going  on 
in  Hebron. 

The  third  round  was  much  like  the  second.  Peace 
and  harmony  prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
work ;  the  preachers  were  working  hard,  and  Ood  was 
blessing  them  and  the  people. 

Nothing  very  extraordinary  took  place  on  the 
fourth  round,  and  we  closed  with  a  camp  meeting. 
It  was  a  pleasant  year  to  my  own  soul,  and  a  profit- 
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able  one  to  the  district.  The  preachers  reported  an 
increase  of  eighteen  fanndred  members.  I  shall  loog 
review,  with  great  delight,  the  labors,  peace,  and  joy 
of  this  year  of  my  eventful  life. 

The  conference  was  to  meet  in  Chillicothe.  It  waa 
KQ  unpleasant  time  to  me.  Mj  mind  was  greatly 
embarrassed,  and  I  had  not  the  spirit  of  preaching. 
At  this  conference,  there  was  a  great  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  pews  and  promiscuous  sittings  in  our  con- 
gregations. I  had  no  part  in  introducing  this  contro- 
versy, and  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but 
I  was  involuntarily  thrown  into  the  arena,  which  caused 
me  to  have  many  sleepless  nights,  and  great  anxiety 
for  the  result.  The  battle  was  long  and  hard.  The 
bishops  conducted  the  business  of  the  conference  with 
great  propriety,  and  protected  all  the  speakers,  on 
both  sides  of  the  debate,  in  a  manly  imd  gentlemanly 
manner.  The  pew-men  were  pliunly  beaten  by  hard 
arguments  and  soft  words.  This  debate  being  over, 
the  conference  resumed  a  better  state  of  feeling,  and 
the  business  went  on  with  harmony. 

The  German  work  had  grown  rapidly  on  our  hands, 
which,  together  with  the  English,  made  a  very  un- 
wieldy conference.  Our  beloved  Sishops  Morris  and 
Janes  were  likely  to  break  down  under  the  burden. 
They  had  to  sit  nearly  all  day  in  conference,  and  to 
meet  the  cabinet  at  night.  They  dispatched  business 
rapidly,  and  in  the  right  spirit  and  manner.  Good 
bishops  are  a  great  acqnisiUon  to  a  Church. 

The  time  arrived  when  we  wOTe  to  receive  our  ap- 
42 
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pointments,  or  disappointments,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  rolls  were  read,  and  we  left  the  conference-room. 
I  was  reappointed  to  the  Zanesyille  district.  There 
were  some  small  alterations.  Stephen  Frampton  was 
put  on  the  Deavertown  circuit.  He  was  an  excellent 
young  man  and  a  good  preacher. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  was  another  pleasant  and 
prosperous  year,  but  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  last 
My  health  began  to  fail  in  December,  by  sleeping  in 
a  cold,  damp  room,  without  much  covering  on  the 
bed.  I  took  a  desperate  cold,  and  have  never  en« 
tirely  recovered.  This  was  a  very  cold  winter.  My 
cold  was  frequently  renewed,  and  fell  on  my  lungs, 
which  produced  a  disagreeable  hoarseness.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  never  been  able  to  labor  at  the- 
mourners'  bench.  This  was  the  first  year  that  I 
began  to  feel  that  I  was  an  old  man.  My  strength 
failed,  and,  for  the  want  of  a  plentiful  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  clear  indications  were  given  me  that  my  min- 
isterial labors  were  approximating  to  a  final  close. 

Our  conference  met,  this  year,  in  Springfield; 
Bishop  Morris  was  our  president.  At  an  early  day, 
the  pew  question  and  promiscuous  sitting  came  up 
again.  The  advocates  for  these  measures  came  pre- 
pared for  another  strong  debate,  and  were  gratified, 
to  their  heart's  content.  They  were  glad  to  close  the 
argument;  for  they  were  men  of  sense,  and  saw  that 
they  were  worsted  in  the  debate.  The  conference 
stood  firmly  opposed  to  pews,  or  promiscuous  sittings, 
in  any  of  our  churches. 
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^This  was  the  eighth  time  that  I  had  been  elected  to 
General  cenference.  I  am  traak  to  confess,  that  it 
was  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  have  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  these  godly  men. 

I  was  reappointed  to  the  Zanesville  dbtrict,  and 
entered  my  field  of  labor  as  soon  as  I  could  possibly 
reach  it.  Unfortunately  for  me  I  fell  from  my  horse, 
by  which  I  came  very  near  losing  my  life.  I  was 
confined  a  number  of  days  before  I  was  able  to  travel 
to  my  appointment.  My  health  was  very  feeble. 
There  were  some  few  changes  on  the  district.  Joseph 
M.  Trimble  was  at  Seventh- Stre«t  charge,  Zanesville. 
I  might  say  many  things  in  favor  of  this  excellent 
man,  who  is  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and 
an  able  minister. 

On  Irville  circuit  was  George  W.  West,  the  son  of 
one  of  my  early  colleagues,  the  Rev.  John  West,  who, 
for  prudence  and  sound  wisdom,  equaled  any  col- 
league I  ever  had.  His  son  George  was  very  much 
like  his  father. 

On  Roseville  circuit  was  the  pious,  zealoni,  and 
usefnl  Samuel  Harvey.  The  preachers  were  well, 
and  the  good  work  went  on  with  increasing  energy — 
my  health  was  greatly  improved  during  this  round. 
Although  the  weather  was  exceeding  cold,  we  had 
some  powerful  quarterly  meetings.  The  winter  passed 
off,  and  spring  came  pleasantly.  The  time  had  come 
for  us  to  make  ready  for  our  General  conference  in 
Boston.  My  health  was  not  restored — my  eyes  at 
times  very  dim.     I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  stay  at 
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home,  and  not  go  to  the  conference— -and  had  it  lyt 
been  for  the  counsel  and  infinenoe  of  my  excellent 
friends,  I  should  not  have  gone.  After  a  journey  of 
some  peril,  we  reached  Boston,  the  city  of  wonders, 
by  way  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Bishop  Janes  proved  himself  to  be  not  only  a  gentle- 
man, but  a  friend  in  this  strange  city.  He  did  not 
leave  us  till  we  were  safely  conducted  to  our  boarding- 
house. 

Our  host  and  hostess  was  our  aged  brother  and  sis- 
ter Marsh.  They  received  us  kindly.  They  w^re 
sanctified  Christians,  and  would  compare  well  with 
any  old  couple  I  ever  had  seen!  In  early  life  they 
were  very  active,  had  accumulated  a  fine  fortune  and 
were  now  enjoying  it — we  spent  our  time  agreeably. 

Boston  is  a  very  inviting  place.  It  was  laid  off 
with  much  taste.  There  was  at  first  a  great  want  of 
regularity  in  the  streets  and  alleys,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  defect,  it  was  the  handsomest  city  I  ever  saw. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention,  was  its 
cleanness — not  a  single  hog  or  cow  was  to  be  seen  all 
the  time  I  was  there,  and  very  few  dogs.  The  horse- 
stables  were  cleaner  than  some  dwellings  in  towns  I 
have  visited.  Boston  Common  can  not  be  excelled  in 
beauty.  There  is  more  taste  displayed  in  the  envi- 
rons, than  in  the  city  itself. 

The  General  conference  held  its  session  in  Brom- 
field-Street  church,  a  very  commodious  edifice,  hand- 
somely finished — pulpit  and  altar  were  beautifully 
ornamented. 
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.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1852,  Bishop  Wangh 
opeoed  the  coDference  by  readiog  the  Scriptnres, 
singing  and  prayer.  The  conference  was  then  called 
to  order,  and  the  bishops  took  their  seats — all  fine- 
looking  men.  A  sad  change  had  taken  place  in 
onr  Episcopacy  since  the  preceding  General  confer- 
ence. Bishop  Hedding  was  not  there  with  his  dig- 
nified countenance — full  of  wisdom  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  Bishop  Hamline,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our 
Episcopacy,  was  not  present.  The  bishops  appeared 
like  children  who  had  lost  their  father. 

This  conference  made  an  imposing  appearance- 
there  was  certainly  a  great  amount  of  talent  and 
rital  piety  on  that  floor.  After  the  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be 
placed  on  ^e  Episcopal  committee.  The  first  two  or 
three  days  passed  off  pleasantly.  We  felt  a  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  us.  The  grave  counte- 
nances of  those  men  of  God  showed  they  were  think- 
ing and  acting  with  an  eye  to  the  glory  of  God — 
thongh  they  had  different  views  on  many  subjects 
which  came  before  them,  they  were  laboring  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  Church. 

The  committee  on  the  Episcopacy  made  their 
report.  One  item  in  that  report  set  forth  the  ne- 
cessity of  strengthening  the  Episcopacy  by  electing 
three  more  bishops.  Bishop  Hedding  had  deceased. 
Bishop  Hamline  had  resigned,  which  left  only  three, 
and  the  committee  thought  they  were  not  able  to  do 
the  work — their  field   of  labor  having  become  very 
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large,  and  in  that  large  field  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
was  to  be  done.  The  conferences  had  become  numer- 
ons,  and  some  of  them  unwieldy.  Foreign  and  do* 
mestic  missions  had  been  multiplied,  and  every  one 
of  them  demanded  the  attention  of  the  bishops.  All 
the  institutions  of  learning,  with  the  Sabbath  schools, 
were  under  their  supervision.  In  view  of  all  these 
interesting  and  important  facts,  the  committee  recom- 
mended three  additional  bishops.  There  was  a  motion 
made  to  strike  out  three,  and  put  in  five — one  for 
Africa,  and  one  for  California.  The  one  for  Africa 
not  to  be  a  general  superintendent,  but  confine  his 
labors  to  the  Liberian  mission.  This  amendment  was 
finally  rejected  —  and  the  conference  amended  the 
report  by  adding  four,  instead  of  three,  and  accord- 
ingly, Scott,  Simpson,  Baker,  and  Ames  were  elected, 
ordained,  and  set  apart  for  this  high  and  holy  office. 

I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that  the  confer- 
ence made  a  wise  and  happy  choice ;  and  my  prayer  is 
that  these  godly  men  may  live  long,  turn  thousands 
to  righteousness,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  glory  shine 
like  stars  forever  and  ever. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  electing  book  agents, 
editors,  etc.  The  conference  proceeded  with  great 
caution,  and  I  believe  made  an  excellent  selection  to 
fill  these  offices.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  business 
done,  and  the  most  of  it,  we  trust,  met  with  the 
divine  approbation.  After  spending  one  pleasant 
month,  our  conference  closed,  in  great  harmony. 

We  took  the  cars  for  Albany.    We  had  formed  some 
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agreeable  acqnaintancea,  and  fonod  some  relations  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  The  BoBtonians  excel  all  the 
people  I  ever  knew  for  true  Christian  politeness.  We 
became  ao  mnch  attached  to  our  sociable,  and  respect- 
able friends,  that  we  were  sorry  to  part  with  them. 
How  solemn  was  the  morning  when  we  left  our  board- 
ing-house, and  took  leave  of  our  friends  at  the  depot, 
expecting  to  meet  them  no  more,  till  in  that  world 
where  adieus  and  farewells  are  unknown. 

We  met  with  some  little  trouble  at  Albany,  but  ail 
was  made  right  the  next  day.  From  Albany  we  went 
on  to  Schenectady — from  there  to  Mr.  Ford's,  where 
we  met  our  beloved  friends,  Bishop  Hamlino  and  his 
wife  —  sorry  to  find  our  dear  brother  still  sorely 
afflicted.  He  had  forwarded  bis  resignation  to  the 
conference  at  Boston ;  and,  with  reluctance,  they  bad 
accepted  it.  He  took  hb  place  among  the  elders,  in 
the  old  Ohio  conference. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  Qeneral  conference,  at  Boston, 
I  wish  to  submit  a  few  remarks  in  allusion  to  one  of 
the  cases  of  appeal  which  were  brought  before  that 
body.  I  refer  to  the  appeal  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Inskip 
from  a  judgment  of  the  Ohio  conference.  I  think  that 
the  course  the  Ohio  conference  pursued,  in  opposition 
to  pewing  our  churches,  or  promiscuous  sittings  in  our 
congregations,  was  not  understood  by  the  General 
conference  in  Boston,  or  if  understood,  misrepre- 
sented, by  speeches  and  arguments  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  General  conference.  It  was  often  clearly 
indicated,  that   the  Ohio   conference  had   interfered 
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with  the  bishops'  prerogatiYe  in  appointing  preaehen 
to  circuits  and  stations,  especially  and  particnlarlj 
to  Union  Chapel,  in  Cincinnati.     Now  this  charge  I 
deny,  in  tiie  most  positive  terms;  and  would  further 
saj,  that  the  Ohio  conference  oyer  has  been,  and  is 
now,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  firm  Methodist  Episco- 
palians.   They  think  the  appointing  power  is  now  in 
the  right  hands,  and  they  wish  it  to  remain  there. 
But  while  the  Ohio  conference  cheerfully  submits  to 
the  bishops'  appointing  power,  it  promptiy  and  will- 
ingly obeys  the  laws  enacted,  and  the  adrice  given,  by 
the  General  conference.     The  General   conference 
had  commanded  all   the  annual  conferences  to   use 
their  influence  to  prevent  churches  being  built  witii 
pews — and  to  try  to  make  those  free  that  were  built 
with  pews — and  at  the  same  time  told  the  conference, 
that  there  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  ^^  Let  the  men 
and  women  sit  apart."     This   command^-or  if  you 
please,  advice,  had  been  reiterated  every  four  years; 
and   the  Ohio  conference   from    her    first  organiza- 
tion   had   cheerfully,  with   glad   hearts   and   willing 
minds,  obeyed  the  dictates  of  the  General  conference 
in  these  particulars  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else;  and 
we  have  always  kept  our  seats  free,  and  the  men  and 
women   sitting   apart    in    accordance  with  primitive 
Methodism. 

Brother  Hamline  spoke  of  his  resignation  with 
pleasure — for  he  said  he  could  not  fill  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  in  the  present  condition  of  his  health,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  Episcopacy.    His  soul 
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was  happy.     We  apent  a  day  or  two  very  pleasantly, 
and  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

From  this  place  we  went  on  to  Rochester,  from  . 
thence  to  Parma  Center,  tarried  a  few  days  with  our 
beloved  brother  in  the  flesh,  Rer.  John  P.  Kent,  a 
reliable  and  valuable  friend,  with  whom  I  had  taken 
sweet  counsel  in  days  of  other  years.  It  is  probable 
that  when  I  left  bis  house  I  parted  with  him  for  the 
last  time. 

From  this  place  we  went  on  to  Buffalo  City ;  here 
I  left  my  wife  with  some  of  her  relatives.  She  wished 
to  take  the  overland  route  to  Cleveland,  to  visit  her 
hiendSf  while  I  took  passage  on  a  steamboat  From 
Cleveland  I  took  the  cars  for  Columbus,  and  from 
thence  went  on  to  my  field  of  labor.  I  found  the  dis- 
trict, in  general,  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  Some 
things  had  taken  place  during  my  absence  rather 
annoying  —  but  we  ought  to  bear  particular  adver- 
sities patiently,  when  we  enjoy  general  prosperity. 
I  held  two  rounds  of  quarterly  meetings  after  my 
return  from  Boston.  I  was  preparing  to  take  final 
leave  of  traveling  of  districts.  I  felt  myself  failing  in 
both  body  and  mind,  and  resolved  if  I  took  another 
appointment  it  should  be  a  circuit,  where  the  responsi- 
bility would  not  be  so  great.  I  had  spent  twenty-five 
years  of  my  long  life  a  presiding  elder;  and,  during 
these  years,  I  have  seen  Zion  going  forth  as  bright- 
ness, and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth. 
43 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

QBOYEPORT,  PICKEBINGTON,  CHESTER,  AND 
REHOBOTH  CIRCUITS— 1852-1856. 

Our  conference  met  this  year,  1852,  in  Zanesville. 
Bishop  Janes  was  onr  president  at  this  conference. 
This  was  the  first  time  we  had  met  after  being  divided 
from  the  Cincinnati  conference.  The  General  con- 
ference had  complied  with  our  request,  fixed  our 
boundaries,  and  had  given  us  a  very  meek  and  pleasant 
conference.  We  still  retained  the  ancien|  name  of 
the  Ohio  conference. 

The  conference  opened  at  the  appointed  time,  Bishop 
Janes  in  the  chair.  The  business  was  conducted  in 
the  usual  way.  We  had  a  very  interesting  missionary 
meeting — collection  large;  and  from  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, all  our  missions,  domestic  and  foreign,  were 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  I  really  felt  I  was  an  old  man.  I  felt  that  I 
could  no  longer  do  efficient  work.  I  took  my  leave 
of  the  Bishop  and  his  counsel,  with  whom  I  had  been 
so  happily  associated  for  many  years.  I  did  not 
expect  ever  to  be  engaged  in  stationing  preachers 
again.  This  I  regard  as  the  most  important  work  I 
was  ever  called  to  perform.     It  called  forth  my  best 
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thongbta,  and  employed  mach  of  mj  tiine  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years,  not  only  at  the  sesBion  of 
the  conferences,  bat  throughottt  the  whole  year — en- 
deavoring to  make  myself  fiilly  and  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  and  wants  of  all  the  cir- 
cuits and  stations  in  the  district;  and  at  the  same  time 
cultirating  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
preachers  within  the  bounds  of  my  charge,  that  I 
might  know  how  to  pat  every  man  in  his  proper  place, 
where  he  could  do  the  most  good  upon  the  whole. 

I  was  this  year  appointed  to  Ctroveport.  I  was 
blessed  with  an  excellent  colleague,  the  llev.  Lovett 
Tafl.  He  was  a  yoang  preacher  but  a  very  good  one, 
and  his  praise  was  in  all  the  Churches  round  the  cir- 
cait.  We  went  to  work  witih  might  and  main,  to  get 
things  in  a  better  condition.  The  first  thing  we  had 
to  do  in  Qroveport  was  to  provide  ourselves  a  place  to 
preach  in.  We  begged  money  wherever  we  could  get 
a  dollar,  took  some  out  of  our  own  pockets,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  a  tolerably  comfortable  place  for  pnblie 
worship.  We  then  went  to  work  as  peace-makers, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  circoit  began  to  look  np. 
Our  first  quarterly  meeting  was  rather  dull  and  unin- 
teresting. We  persevered,  and  it  was  not  long  befwe 
Qod  gave  ns  a  gracious  revival  in  a  place  called  the 
"Barrens."  I  believe  upward  of  a  hundred  professed 
to  experience  religion  during  the  revival. 

There  was  another  revival  at  Beynier's  meeting- 
house, and  a  very  extensive  revival  followed  in  Grove- 
port.    We  admitted  on  probatioa  Bpinrd  oS  thrM 
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hundred  on  the  circnit  this  year.  Brother  Taft  and 
myself  worked  together  in  great  harmony.  He  was, 
in  many  respects,  a  very  superior  yoong  man.  He 
was  an  experimental  Christian,  of  practical  piety,  and 
appeared  to  understand  human  nature  better  than 
most  good  men  do  at  fifty  years  of  age.  His  social 
qualities  are  of  no  common  order,  his  business  tact  is 
extraordinary,  and  he  is,  withal,  an  excellent  preacher. 
Although  our  prospect  was  dull  in  the  beginning,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  we  had  a  prospo'ous  year. 

I  left  the  circuit  early  in  August  and  settled  my 
&mily  in  a  small  town  on  the  Ohio  riyer,  in  Meigs 
county.  Having  put  them  in  comfortable  circumstan- 
ces, I  went  to  conference,  which  sat,  this  year,  1853, 
in  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio.  Bishop  Morris 
was  our  president. 

This  was  rather  a  dull  conference.  The  people 
appeared  to  take  very  little  interest  in  our  public 
meetings.  I  preached  my  semi-centenary  sermon  to 
a  crowded  audience.  I  had  great  freedom  of  speech, 
the  congregation  was  very  attentive,  and  all  went  off 
pleasantly.  There  was  a  request  sent  in  for  my  return 
to  Groveport,  but  I  declined  going,  and  the  Bishop 
did  not  urge  me. 

I  was  appointed  to  Pickerington  circuit;  brother 
Heath  was  my  presiding  elder,  and  Richard  Pitier 
my  colleague.  The  people  received  me  as  the  Lord's 
messenger,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

This  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  year  to  my  own 
souL    I  spent  part  of  my  time  with  my  youngest  son. 
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trying  to  improTs  hia  temporal  and  Bpintnal  condition, 
and  had  the  bappineee  to  know  that  my  labor  was  not 
in  vain.  The  only  Beriona  drawback  on  my  happioesa 
was  being  absent  from  my  family;  bat  I  knew  th^ 
were  comfortable  and  among  kind  friends. 

I  closed  my  labors  on  this  circnit  much  to  my  own 
aatiafaction,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  jndge,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  circuit.  In  the  last  of  July,  I  retomod 
home  and  fonnd  my  little  habitation  very  comfortable. 
While  walking  in  the  garden,  and  then  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  river,  I  was  reminded  of  what  Milton 
said  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise.  I  spent  a  month 
at  home  much  to  my  own  comfort.  I  then  started,  in 
company  with  my  wife,  to  the  confereooe,  which  sat 
this  year — 1854 — in  Portsmouth.  Bishop  Scott  was 
our  president. 

We  had  a  delightful  conference.  The  pulpit  labors 
of  the  preachers  were  much  blessed.  I  was  appointed, 
this  year,  to  Chester  drcuit,  including  Letart  Falls, 
where  my  &mily  reside.  Esra  Boring  waa  my  pre- 
siding elder,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Warren  my  col- 
leagne.  We  commenced  our  labors  in  a  few  days 
after  conference  adjourned.  I  was  the  junior  preacher, 
but  enjoyed  it  as  well  as  when  I  was  the  elder  of  my 
colleague. 

We  found  the  circuit  rather  low  in  religion,  and 
could  not  see  much  good  done  or  change  for  the  bet- 
ter during  the  first  quarter.  We  met  with  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  our  aged  mother-in-law,  eighty- 
eight  yeora  of  age — a  mother  in  Israel,  and  who  liad 
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been  to  her  dau^^ter  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land. 

And  we  had  some  snecess  throughout  the  year. 
At  Eimes'  school-house  we  did  but  little.  At  OUom's 
school-house  we  had  a  delightful  year.  At  BuiSng- 
ton's  Island  we  had  some  prosperity,  and  some  ad- 
versity, but  just  about  held  our  own.  At  Lauk's 
Chapel  we  had  a  very  good  year.  There  were  many 
good  members  in  that  society.  Sister  Lank,  brother 
Haywood,  and  brother  Middlesworth  will  never  be 
forgotten.  We  had  a  pleasant  year  in  the  Great 
Bend.  Our  third  quarterly  meeting  was  held  there, 
but  it  was  not  very  successful.  In  Racine,  we  had 
some  prosperity,  but  not  equal  to  our  expectations. 
We  found  the  congregation  divided  on  the  subject  of 
singing.  Notwithstanding  my  colleague  and  myself 
labored  incessantly  from  house  to  house,  we  could  not 
reconcile  them. 

At  what  was  called  BufBngton's  meeting-house,  we 
had  a  good  revival.  About  forty  ^united  with  the 
Church.  We  had  pleasant  times  at  Letart  Falls,  and 
East  Letart,  but  not  a  great  deal  of  good  was  accom- 
plished. This  was  not  a  very  prosperous  year  on 
Chester  circuit,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  one.  We  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  making  pastoral  visits  4mong 
our  people,  which  was  rendered  a  blessing  to  both 
preachers  and  people.  I  closed  my  year's  labors 
here  under  an  approving  conscience;  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  my  religious  feelings,  God  approved 
my  labors  of  love;  and,  if  I  may  rely  upon  the  teeti- 
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tnony  of  friends,  I  had  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  people  of  the  circuit  almost  entirely.  May 
God  bless  them,  and  send  them  paatora  afler  hii 
own  heart! 

I  attended  conference,  which  met  this  year  in 
Athens — 1855.  On  my  way  to  conference,  I  passed 
by  a  place  called  Waterman's  Hill,  where,  in  days 
of  other  years,  stood  an  old  log  meeting-house,  callwl 
Bethel,  where  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
and  holding  quarterly  meetings  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  with  as  mach  snccesa  as  any  other  meet- 
ing-house I  ever  occupied.  I  found  the  old  house 
entirely  moved  away,  and  a  beautiful  new  church 
edifice  standing  in  its  place.  On  the  Lord's  day,  I 
dedicated  that  fine  building  to  the  worship  of  al- 
mighty God.  It  was  a  high  day  on  Waterman's  Hill, 
God's  ministers  were  clothed  with  aalTation,  and  the 
saints  shouted  aloud  for  joy.  When  I  saw  the  smil- 
ing face  of  Jacob  Humphrey,  ukd  heard  his  well- 
known  voice,  it  brought  to  my  recollection  those 
prosperous  years  when  God  was  turning  the  captivitf 
of  Zion  as  the  streams  of  the  south. 

On  Monday,  I  rode  to  the  house  of  my  old  friend, 
Daniel  Stewart,  Esq.,  under  whose  hospitable  roof  I 
have  spent  many  a  happy  night,  and  from  whose  hand 
I  had  received  many  a  dollar,  when  I  stood  in  great 
need  of  money.  I  first  lodged  with  this  good  man  in 
1804,  preached,  and  organized  a  Church  in  his  house. 
He  was  then  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  men  in  Ohio. 
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He  is  now  wayworn  and  feeble,  and  can  not  go  from 
his  sofa  to  his  table  without  the  aid  of  two  persons, 
one  under  each  arm.  May  Gh>d  preserve  him,  and 
give  him  a  place  in  the  first  resurrection ! 

From  this  place,  I  rode  to  Athens,  in  order  once 
more  to  meet  the  annual  conference,  which  met,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  at  the  Methodist  church — ^Bishop 
Morris  in  the  chair.  We  had  a  full  attendance,  and 
the  conference  opened  under  auspicious  circumstances. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  extra  business  done  at 
this  conference.  We  elected  our  delegates  to  meet 
in  General  conference,  at  Indianapolis,  in  1866. 
Zechariah  Gonnell,  Joseph  M.  Trimble,  James  Jami- 
son, Solomon  Howard,  Uriah  Heath,  and  Jacob 
Young  were  elected. 

After  a  short  and  pleasant  session,  conference 
closed,  and  the  appointments  were  read.  I  was  ap- 
pointed, this  year,  to  Rehoboth  circuit.  I  started 
for  my  field  of  labor,  thinking  it  probable  that  this 
would  be  my  last  appointment.  On  my  journey 
through  a  hilly  country,  on  horseback,  I  became  very 
much  exhausted,  and  feared  I  would  not  be  able 
to  reach  my  circuit,  or  do  the  work  of  an  effective 
man  after  I  got  there.  But,  by  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence, that  had  sustained  me  almost  eighty  years,  I 
arrived  safely  in  Lexington,  the  principal  town  in  my 
circuit. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1856— CLOSE  OF  ITIN« 

ERANT  LABORS. 

During  my  first  round,  my  strength  greatly  in- 
creased. The  congregations  were  large,  the  meetings 
lively,  and,  to  all  appearance,  profitable.  On  my 
second  round,  my  prospects  were  still  brighter,  and 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  revival  in  almost  every 
preaching-place.  But,  on  my  third  round,  my  eyes 
became  so  much  inflamed  that  I  could  not  see  to 
travel  in  the  plain  highway.  I  got  a  pilot  to  go  with 
me  several  times,  and  resolved,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
I  would  not  give  up  the  circuit.  My  colleague,  Cyrus 
Felton,  though  talented,  was  quite  a  young  man,  and 
not  very  capable  of  giving  advice  to  a  man  in  my 
situation,  and  I  could  find  no  man  on  the  circuit  that 
was  willing  to  give  me  advice.  This  was  to  me  a 
dark  and  trying  time.  I  had  given  myself  wholly  to 
God  and  his  work,  and  intended  to  live  and  die  at 
my  post;  and,  as  I  had  no  human  counselor,  I  went 
to  the  Wise  for  instruction,  and  continued  in  prayer 
till  I  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  same  wise  and 
holy  Being  who  had  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me 
into  the  ministry,  and  who,  by  his  providence,  led  me 
into  the  great  Methodist  itinerancy,  had  now  released 
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me,  80  that  I  could  retire  with  a  good  conscience. 
The  quarterly  meeting  came  on,  and  I  tendered  my 
resignation.  The  elder  accepted  the  same,  and  em- 
ployed another  man  to  fill  my  place.  I  left  my  field 
of  labor  with  a  heart  resigned  to  the  will  of  God. 
As  I  was  traveling  along,  in  search  of  a  shelter  to 
screen  my  naked  head,  I  compared  myself  to  some 
of  Alexander's  old  Macedonian  soldiers,  who  had 
worn  themsdres  ont  under  arms,  were  covered  with 
■ears,  and  were  retiring  to  seek  a  resting-place,  where 
tiiey  might  lie  down  and  die  in  peace. 

I  passed  a  stormy  and  troublesome  winter.  At 
times,  I  was  almost  blind;  and  I  spent  the  most  of 
what  little  money  I  had  in  trying  to  get  my  eyes 
cured,  but  found  no  relief.  I  had  a  little  cottage 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  but  it  was 
under  rent,  and  we  could  not  go  into  it.  I  spent  the 
winter  as  best  I  might,  in  watching,  praying,  and 
preaching  God's  holy  word.  God  blessed  me  abun- 
dantly out  of  the  treasures  of  his  grace,  and  I  often 
felt  like  quitting  this  world  of  woe  and  flying  away 
to  heaven.  I  had  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  and 
plenty  to  eat,  and  that  which  was  good. 

Toward  the  spring,  I  started  on  toward  the  Ohio 
river.  I  stopped  in  Lancaster,  and  found  brothers 
Jamison  and  Clayton  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  re- 
vival. I  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  received  a 
firesh  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  Lancaster, 
I  went  on  to  Athens,  and  found  an  excellent  reWval 
in  progress  in  that  place.     There  I  spent  several 
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days,  much  to  my  own  benefit,  ud,  perhaps,  with  qo 
disadvantage  to  the  congregation. 

When  I  left  Athens  for  Fomeroj,  I  came  near 
being  cast  away;  bnt  that  Providence  which  had 
always  watched  over  me,  and  numbered  the  very 
hairs  of  my  head,  delivered  me,  even  in  that  day; 
and,  in  company  with  my  wife,  we  arrived  safely  in 
Pomeroy,  where  we  were  kindly  received,  Bui  conr- 
teously  entertained,  by  onr  son-in-I&w  and  daughter, 
Hiram  H.  and  Ann  Eli^a  Swallow.  During  the  six 
weeks  I  spent  here,  I  preached  every  Sabbath  day, 
and  the  good  people  of  the  place  rewarded  me  very 
liberally. 

The  time  of  General  conference  approaching,  we 
jonmeyed  by  way  of  Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis,  and 
found  excellent  lodgings  with  Mies  Stephens,  whose 
kindness  to  me  and  my  wife  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  General  conference  met  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  according  to  appointment.  Bishop  Waagh  be- 
ing the  senior  Bishop,  took  the  chair  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  opened  the  conference  by  reading  the 
holy  Scriptures,  singing  a  hymn,  and  then  addressed 
a  throne  of  grace  in  fervent  prayer — he  was  followed 
in  prayer  by  two  other  brethren. 

This  General  conference  made  a  highly  respectable 
appearance.  There  was  a  suitable  number  of  old 
men  in  the  body  whose  gray  heads  gave  it  a  sober 
and  dignified  aspect;  hot  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  were  young  men  who  had  not  passed  the 
meridian  of  life;  bat  -they  were  like  young  Timothy, 
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who  was  ordained  first  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  had 
folly  known  the  holy  Scriptures  from  liis  youth. 

Two  or  three  of  the  first  days  of  our  session  was 
spent  in  preliminaries,  such  as  appointing  committees, 
and  arranging  important  business  that  was  to  come 
before  the  conference.  This  being  done  they  went 
to  work,  systematically,  like  men  who  understood 
what  lay  before  them — ^who  felt  their  responsibility 
to  God,  his  Church,  and  the  people  at  large ;  for  the 
whole  United  States  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
doings  of  this  conference. 

Many  matters,  of  vast  importance,  had  to  come  be- 
fore this  able  body  of  men ;  but  the  vexed  question 
of  slavery  was  the  all-absorbing  topic ;  and,  though  it 
was  not  a  holy  thing,  as  Aaron's  rod,  yet  it  was  likely 
to  swallow  all  the  rest.  There  was  a  number  of  ap- 
peals taken  from  the  decision  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences, some  of  them  having  reference  to  charges  of  a 
most  disgraceful  character ;  but  I  must  do  the  con- 
ference the  justice  to  say,  that  it  traveled  through 
the  whole  of  them  in  such  a  manner  that  reflected 
honor  upon  itself,  and  the  several  annual  conferences 
that  were  represented  in  that  enlightened  body.  I 
hesitate  not  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  conference  possessed  as  much  native 
talent  and  useful  learning,  and,  perhaps,  vital  piety, 
as  any  Greneral  conference  I  ever  attended. 

After  having  spent  a  long  time  in  committees,  with 
much  thought  and  many  prayers  being  offered  up  to 
almighty  God,  the  question  of  slavery  was  taken  up. 
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The  committee  on  that  subjeet  made  an  able  and 
judicious  report.  The  subject  was  debated  for  many 
days.  Many  of  the  speeches  on  that  occasion  would 
haye  done  honor  to  Henry  Olay  or  Daniel  Webster, 
in  their  beet  days.  When  the  debate  first  commenced, 
they  talked  about  antislavery  and  pro-slavery  men; 
but  we  found,  to  our  great  comfort,  that  there  were 
no  pro-slavery  men  among  us — ^no,  not  one ;  we  only 
differed  in  regard  to  the  proper  time  and  the  most 
excellent  way,  to  remove  this  great  evil  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  spirit  of  piety  and 
love  of  the  Church  prevailed  over  every  other  feeling, 
throughout  the  whole  conference.  Finally,  a  decision 
was  made,  and  such  a  one  as  appeared  to  satisfy  all 
parties  concerned;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it 
was  a  righteous  and  benevolent  decision.  And,  if 
Matthew  Hale  had  been  alive,  and  present,  and 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  by  his  side,  they  could  have 
done  no  better. 

Other  items  of  business  that  came  before  the  con- 
ference were  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactory  manner; 
and,  after  a  long  and  harmonious  session,  the  con- 
ference elected  their  officers,  agents,  and  editors,  for 
the  next  four  years — ^read  up  their  journals,  and 
adjourned,  sine  die.  The  members  stepped  on  to 
the  cars,  and  into  their  carriages;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  were  on  their  way  to  their  several  homes — ^never 
all  to  meet  again  in  another  General  conference.  In 
nine  General  conferences  I  have  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  serve  my  brethren;    and,  I  hereby  return 
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them  my  sincere  thiAka  for  ihe  honor  of '»  seat  in 
that  body,  so  repeatedly  conferred  upon  me — aesored, 
as  I  am,  that  I  have  receiyed  that  honor  for  the 
last  time. 

I  spent  the  sommer  in  traveling  and  preaching 
Crod's  holy  word,  and  visiting  from  house  to  house: 
sometimes  catechising  children,  and  sometimes  in- 
structing their  parents.  I  attended  several  quarterly 
meetings,  in  which  I  took  an  active  part — attended 
one  camp  meeting,  which  was  a  good  one.  There  we 
witnessed  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the 
congregation,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  other  days,  and  in 
other  countries. 

Soon  after  this  camp  meeting  I  went  to  the  annual 
conference,  which  met  this  year  in  Newark,  Ohio. 
This  was  a  pleasant  conference  to  me,  and  I  trust  to 
many  others,  but  the  want  of  eye-sight  and  my  bodily 
infirmities,  compelled  me  to  ask  a  change  in  my  rela- 
tion to  the  conference.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
of  my  life,  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  do  many  hard 
things,  and  take  up  many  a  heavy  cross,  which  some- 
times felt  like  tearing  the  flesh  from  my  bones; 
but  this  was  the  hardest  task  I  ever  performed.  The 
thought  of  no  longer  being  a  traveling  preacher  was 
like  death  to  all  my  enjoyments.  My  habits  had  been 
confirmed  by  fifty-four  years'  constant  exercise,  and  I 
had  always  esteemed  my  labor,  as  minister,  as  my 
best  reward ;  but  I  was  convinced  the  time  had  come 
when  I  could  no  longer  do  the  work  of  an  effective 
Methodist  preacher.    Although  I  felt  like  a  man^  I 
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reasoned  like  a  Christian.  I  «r*8e  and  spoke  trem- 
blingly, like  Ephraim  of  old,  bat  I  know  not  that  I 
exalted  myself  in  Israel.  The  conference  granted 
my  request,  and  I  retired,  aa  soon  aa  convenient,  to 
my  hamble  cottage,  where  I  intend  to  glorify  God  by 
suffering  hia  will,  which  I  had  been  endeavoring  to 
do,  actively,  for  more  than  aiity  years.  Jnst  before 
I  got  my  house  put  in  order  I  was  struck  with  the 
palsy,  and  have  been  laboring  under  this  disease  for 
upward  of  two  months;  and,  here  I  sit,  to-day,  by 
the  fire-side — a  paralytic— eighty  years  of  age,  and 
nearly  half  blind — ^yet  am  I  happier  than  the  kings 
of  the  earth. 
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CONCLUSION. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  my  firiends,  whose 
friendship  I  highly  Appreciate,  and  whose  judgment 
I  greatly  respect,  I  have  written  a  short  and  imper- 
fect narrative  of  my  long  and  laborious  life.  Though 
I  am  a  man  of  small  abilities  and  limited  acquire- 
ments, yet  the  force  of  circumstances,  thrown  around 
me  by  a  wise  and  merciful  Providence,  has  rendered 
my  life,  to  some  extent,  an  eventful  one.  My  con- 
nection with  the  itinerant  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  I  regard  as 
the  most  important  and  interesting  of  any  part  of  my 
narrative.  They  were  truly  a  noble  company  of  men 
of  God,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work. 
I  know  not  that  I  shall  ever  look  upon  their  like 
again.  I  am  much  indebted  to  these  holy  men.  They 
were  the  honored  instruments  of  my  conversion  to 
God.  When  I  speak  of  these  men,  I  speak  the  things 
that  I  do  know,  and  say  things  that  I  understand.  I 
was  early  associated  with  them,  and  took  a  very  act- 
ive part  in  their  labors  and  sufferings,  poverty  and 
persecutions,  and  shared,  to  some  extent,  in  that  glory 
and  honor  which  the  Holy  Ghost  shed  upon  them  so 
abundantly.  The  great  central  intention  of  these 
primitive  men  was  to  do  good  of  every  possible  sort, 
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and,  S8  far  as  possible,  to  all  manJcind — both  to  their 
Boola  and  their  bodies— eBpecially  to  the  fallen  sonli 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men.  It  appeared  from 
their  manner  of  life  and  conversation  that  the;  had 
given  themselres  wholl;  to  Ood  and  his  work;  for 
many  of  them  had  bnt  little  book  knowledge  when 
they  entered  the  ministry;  yet  by  diligent  study  they 
soon  acquired  a  large  fond  of  the  best  kind  of  learn- 
ing, and,  like  well-instracted  scribes,  they  conld  bring 
out  of  their  treasury  tilings  new  and  old  to  edify  and 
instruct  their  congregations.  One  thing  that  gave 
them  the  advantage  of  other  men  was,  that  they  lived 
by  rule — having  a  time  for  every  thing  that  belonged 
to  their  office,  and  doing  every  thing  at  the  |uroper 
time.  They  almost  invari^y  arose  at  four  o'clock^ 
and  devoted  the  time  &om  four  to  eight  in  their 
secret  retirement.  They  spent  a  greater  part  of 
these  four  hours  on  their  knees — praying,  reading, 
and  meditating  alternately.  They  then  conducted  the 
family  devotion,  after  breakfast  catechised  the  chil- 
dren, and  conversed  freely  with  the  family  on  the 
spiritual  condition  of  their  souls,  then  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  the  family,  commending  them  to  God 
in  a  short  prayer.  They  then  rode  to  their  appoint- 
ment, and  were  sure  to  be  there  in  good  time.  They 
calculated  on  doing  avast  amount  of  ministerial  work, 
and  neither  expected  or  desired  much  money.  Their 
fields  of  labor,  circuits,  districts,  and  conferences  cov- 
ered large  tracts  of  territory,  and,  by  the  blessing  of 
Qui,  they  cultivated  those  fields  weU. 
44 
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Francis  Aabvry  set  the  enmple  of  jrietj,  ttenero- 
leiice,  regularity,  indogtay,  and  economy,  and  the 
ohoice  ones  of  all  the  onnoal  conferences  followed  his 
example.  Whea  I  first  knew  him  he' received,  for  his 
s^pices  as  general  superintendent,  sixteen  dollars  per 
qnarter,  which  amonnted  to  siz^-fonr  dollars  per  an- 
nnm ;  and,  what  will  enrprise  the  men  of  this  genera- 
tion, he  lived  well  npon  that  small  sa]*f7>  Some  will 
Bay,  "But  he  received  a  great  many  presents."  Bnt 
I  will  reply — and  I  know  I  say  the  truth — that  he  gave 
away  more  than  he  received  in  presents ;  for  ha  was 
one  of  those  rare  men  that  knew  it  was  more  blessed 
to  give  than  receive.  He  observed  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  every  thing  that  related  to  spending 
money.  Although  he  never  loved  money  for  its  own 
sake,  yet  he  knew  its  value  as  well  as  any  other  man 
I  ever  knew.  Ilis  costume  presented  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation,  of  neatness,  phunness,  and  econ- 
omy. Even  his  horse,  saddle  and  saddle-bags,  and 
bridle  showed  his  close  attention  to  good  economy. 
While  he  was  able  he  traveled  on  horseback,  and 
when  he  was  compelled  to  go  upon  wheels  his  carriage 
was  of  the  plainest  and  cheapest  kind.  He  used  to 
tell  OS  in  conference  that  he  never  had  time  to  marry  a 
wife,  buy  a  farm,  or  build  a  house,  and  I  never  knew 
him  to  take  a  long  or  a  short  journey  for  his  own  ac- 
commodation. He  had,  like  St.  Paul,  counted  all 
things  as  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  his  Lord.  He  presented  his  manly  form 
and  giant  mind  as  a  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptaUe  unto 
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God.  Tee,  Tdtily,  he  laid  hig  all  npon  the  altar  of 
coosecratioa,  uid  neTer  took  it  off  again  till  God  took 
him  home  to  heaven.  Although  for  many  years  ha 
had  no  colleagne — Dr.  Coke  beiag  absent  in  Enrope— 
yet  he  visited  almost  every  district  in  the  connection 
once  io  a  year,  and  passed  through  many  of  our  cir- 
coits,  .preaching  'Kai  visiting  from  house  to  bouae  as 
he  went  along;  so  that  we  heard  no  one  compluning 
that  they  had  never  seen  a  bishop. 

The  presiding  elders  desired  no  larger  salaries  than 
the  youngest  and  weakest  circuit-riders.  They  were 
truly  a  band  of  brothers:  they  knew  how  to  bear 
each  others'  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ, 
They  had  laid  the  whole  of  their  time,  talents,  and 
strength  under  contribution  to  extend  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  unto  all  the  nations  of  tbe  earth.  These 
good  men  had  their  day — have  passed  away  and  gone 
to  their  reward;  but,  during  their  short  stay  upon 
earth,  they  laid  the  foundation  for  great  good  in  the 
east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ilio 
great  western  revival  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nashville,  middle  Tennessee,  under  the  pious  labors 
of  John  Page,  John  M'Gee,  and  Thomas  Wilkinson. 
They  were  Methodist  preachers.  William  M'Gee,  Mr. 
Hodges,  and  father  M'Grads,  were  Presbyterian 
preachers.  In  my  opinion  this  was  the  greatest  revi- 
val ever  known  in  these  United  States,  or  in  any  part 
of  North  America.  It  far  exceeded  the  revival  in 
New  England  under  George  Wliitefield.     The  congre- 
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gstions  B00&  became  m  lurge  tiuA  tiuy  oould  not 
Msemblfl  in  the  meetiDg-hoiisee.  They  omtinned 
■ometimes  for  ten  or  twelve  d^ys  at  some  of  these 
Bieetiiigs,  and  several  hundred  pn^essed  to  experience 
salvation  hj  the  remisaion  of  sins.  It  soon  spread  a 
halloired  influence  over  many  parts  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee  and  Boath-weBtem  Virginia,  as  far  as  Ab- 
lungdon,  Bnasel,  Tazewell,  and  Wythe  conrt-honses. 
Then  it  spread  through  the  interior  of  Kentacky, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  welNknown  Caneridge  meeting. 
At  the  same  time  it  took  a  soathem  direction  and 
spread  over  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  then  throogh 
the  interior  of  old  Virginia,  til!  it  reached  the  eastern 
states  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Id  the  days  of 
Dr.  Chandler,  of  Delaware,  Nicholas  Sneethen,  of 
Maryland,  Steth  Mead,  of  Virginia,  William  M'Ken- 
dree,  of  Kentuclcy,  John  Adam  Granadd,  of  Tennes- 
see, it  appeared  that  the  world  would  be  converted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  camp  meetings.  Dr. 
Chandler  frequently  reported  the  success  of  his  camp 
meetings,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  re- 
ported thirteen  hundred  converBlons  at  one  meeting! 
The  influence  of  this  revival  was  felt,  more  or  less, 
throughout  all  the  states  for  upward  of  twenty  years. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work  in  her  Sab- 
bath schools,  much  better  than  she  was  ever  doing 
before.  She  is  making  strong  and  succeesful  exer- 
tions to  civilise  and  Christianize  the  heathen  world. 
She  is  doing  a  noble  part  in  the  difinsioa  of  literature 
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•nd  seience ;  and  if  tnw  to  hsmlf,  die  is  destined  to 
act  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  this  fallen  world  to 
the  feet  of  Christ.  She  haa  many  schools,  eeminaries, 
and  colleges  aU  in  a  floorisbing  condition  —  her  pul- 
pits, generally,  are  filled  with  men  of  piety,  of  respect- 
able talents,  and  acquirements,  so  that  I  may  safely 
say  that  she  is  still  like  a  green  oliTe-tree,  in  the  gar- 
den of  Ood.  Bnt  at  the  same  time,  it  b  thongfat  by 
some  of  our  wise  ones,  and  old  men,  that  Methodist 
preachers  are  not  just  such  men  as  tbeir  predecessors 
were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — that 
they  manifest  some  disposition  to  curtail  their  labors, 
and  increase  their  salaries.  I  will  not  roncb  for  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  but  there  are  many  facta 
standing  ont  fully  before  the  pnblic,  that  give  eri- 
dence  that  the  opinion  is  too  well  founded ;  one  fact 
is,  circuits  are  made  rery  small,  and  though  they  do 
little  preaching,  except  on  the  Sabbath  days,  yet  there 
are  great  complaints  in  regard  to  pastoral  visits. 
Many  of  onr  old  people  say,  these  viaita  are  like  those 
of  angels,  few  and  far  between. 

Now  the  great  argument  in  faror  of  redutnng  the 
districts  and  circuits,  was  to  give  the  preachers  an 
opportunity  to  make  more  paetoral  visits — bnt  it  is 
thought  that  they  do  not  visit  near  as  much  now  as 
they  did  in  former  days,  when  there  were  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  preaching-places  on  a  circuit,  and  the 
preacher  was  accustomed  to  preach  as  many  ser^ 
mens  every  round,  meet  twenty  or  thirty  classes, 
and  hold  some  prayer  meetings,  and  then  visit  ten  or 
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fifteen  funiliea  erery  rotind,  and  orer  and  above  all 
this  take  in,  or  torn  ont  members  every  day,  and  thea 
reprove,  advise  Ttth  all  long-aaffeHiig  and  doctrine. 
This  vas  the  my  the  fathers  in  the  ministry  lived, 
aod  this  is  the  example  they  set  to  the  generations 
that  were  to  follov  them.  The  presiding  elder's  dis- 
tiict  contained  nearly  half  the  territory  there  is  now 
in  the  boonds  of  some  of  the  annual  conferences.  Tet 
he  elder  traveled  throngh  the  whole  work  four  times 
in  a  year — not  only  holding  qnarteriy  meetings,  bnt 
often  preaching  in  the  evening,  and  holding  other 
meetings.  I  do  not  say,  neither  do  I  think,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  present  generation  of  preachers  to 
do  as  mnch  work  as  their  predecessors  did ;  for  there 
are  many  more  of  them,  now,  in  proportion  to  the  peo- 
ple, than  there  were  in  those  days;  neither  are  tbey 
able  to  do  the  same  amount  of  hard  work,  for  they 
have  not  the  same  kind  of  elastic  bodies.  Bat  these 
important  facts  the  bishops  and  their  counsel  have 
taken  into  consideration,  and  have  apportioned  the 
work  accordingly ;  and  if  a  man  is  not  able  to  do  the 
work  efficiently  that  is  required  on  any  station,  cir- 
cuit, or  district,  he  ought  to  retire,  and  not  ask  for  a 
soperannuated  relation,  till  he  is  worn  ont  in  the  itiner- 
ant work.  I  am  very  well  aware  of  two  or  three  things, 
though  I  thus  speak — first,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  croakers,  in  the  present  day,  that  wish  the 
Methodist  Church  to  go  down  and  rise  no  more ;  and 
try  to  gratify  themselves  by  saying  she  i$  going  down. 
fiat  I  know  that  she  is  not  going  down,  but  rising. 
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Secondly,  many  of  our  people  are  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  God's  ministers,  when  they  are  not  fanlty. 
But  though  the  Church  is  not  going  down  yet,  there 
are  strong  indications  that  she  is  in  extreme  danger ; 
and  in  that  very  day  that  itinerant  preachers  begin 
to  love  pleasure,  ease  and  idleness,  the  Church  will 
sink  in  their  hands ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  in  that  direction. 

And  we  are  in  danger  from  another  quarter.  There 
are  suspicions  among  our  liberal  laymen  that  some  of 
the  itinerant  preachers  begin  to  love  money  unduly ; 
and  should  that  ever  be  ascertained  aa  a  fact,  the 
laity  will  lose  confidence  in  the  ministry — and  that 
loss  of  confidence  will  be  ruinous  both  to  the  people 
and  the  preachers. 

We  sometimes  bear  preachers  complain  that  they 
can  not  live  on  their  allowance — but  still  many  of 
them  lire  well  at  home,  dress  well,  and  have  a  surplus 
left  to  buy  land.  Even  the  bishops  themselves  are  not 
out  of  danger;  although  they  have  been  hitherto  self- 
sacrificing  and  laborious  men,  yet  they  are  not  in- 
fallible. 

But  I  hope  and  pray  that  none  of  these  evils  may 
come  upon  our  beloved  Zion.  It  may  be  thought  by 
many  that  it  ill  becomes  a  man  in  my  standing  thus 
to  speak  of  bishops  and  ministers.  My  apology  is 
this — that  I  have  had  a  long  standing  among  Meth- 
edist  preachers,  and  I  have  gone  ont  and  in  before 
them,  while  they  have  treated  me  with  great  respect 
and  reverence — and  the  present  generation  of  bishopa 
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and  preKli«r8  have  grovik  op  nnoo  I  li»Te  been  ui 
old  man. 

And  nov,  m;  brethren,  I  am  paasing  vmj — uid  it 
18  probable  yon  irill  aee  my  face,  and  hear  my  voice, 
no  more — and  I  leave  yon  this  solemn  cantion,  because 
I  lore  you  better  than  any  other  body  of  men  npon 
earth. 
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